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MY NOVEL. 


BOOK I. 

INITIAL CHAPTER. 

SUOWING Horw MY NOVEL CAME TO BE WBITTEN. 

ScEKE, The Hall in Uncle Roland's Tower— Season, 
Wirder. 

Mr. Caxion is seated before a great geographical globe, which ho 
is tuTMgirouiid leisurely, and " for his own recreation,” as, accord- 
) ingrffSir Tjjpmas Browne, a philosopher should turn round the orb 
of which that globe*professes to be the representation and effigies. 
My mother having just adorned a very small frock with a very smart 
braid, is holding it out at arm’s-length, the more to admire the effect. 
Blanche, though leaning botli hands on my mother’s shoulder, is not 
^ regarding tlic frock, but glances towards Pisjstratits. who, seated 
lear the fire, leaning back in the diair, and his head bent over his ' 
ireast, seems in a very bad humour. Uncle Bx)land, who has become 
a great novel reader, is deep in the mysteries of some fascinating^;* 
third volume. Mr. Sciuills has brought The Times in his pocket for 
his own special profit and delectation, and is now bending his brows 
over “the state of tlij3 money market,” in great doubt whether niil- 
iway shanis can possibly fall lower; for Mr. Squills, happy man! has 
large sidings, and does not know what to do with his mouey, or, to 
use his own phrase, “ how to buy in at the cheapest, in order to sell 
out at the dearest.” 

Mr. Caxton (inusingly). — It must liave been a monstrous long 
'ourney. It would be sdhiewhcre hereabouts, I take it, that they 
^ would split off. 

My Mother (mechanically, and in order to show Austin she 
paid him the compliment of attending to his remarks).— 'Who split 
off, my dear ? * • • 

^ Bless me, Kittv,” said my fatfier, in great admiration, ‘*you ask 
just the question which it is most difficult to answer. An ingenious 
speculator on races contends that the Danes, whose descendants 

* make the chief part of our northern population fand indeed, if his 
ii^othesis omJcf be correct, «we must suppose all the ancient wor- 
shippers of Odin), arc of the same origin as the Utrarians. And why, 
^tty— I lost ask you, whyf ” 

• Mw mother hhooli: mar' head thoughtfully, and tamed the frock to 
^ the other the Jkht. 

“ Be^i^ cried ^roy father, exploding*' because the 
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Etrui'ions called theu* gods ‘l^e JDsar,’ and the Scandinavie&s called 
tlieirs the Msvt, or Aser ! And where do yon think thi)S£adventiiron£b^ 
scholar puts their cradle?” 

“Cradle!” said my mother, dreamily — “it must be in the 
nursery.” 

Mil. Caxton. — ^Exactly— in the mii'scry of the human race— just 
here [and my fatluT pointed to the globe], bounded, you see, by 
the river Halys, and in tlint region which, tjiking its name from Ees, 
or As (a word designating light or fire), has been immemorially c?>Ued 
Asia. Now, Kitty, from Ecs or As our ethnological speculator would " 
derive not on^ Asia, the land, but .^sar, or Aser, its primitive 
inhabitants. Hence he sniiposes the origin of the Etrunans and 
the Scandinavians. But if we give him so hiuch, wc must give him 
more, and deduce from the same origin tlie Es oi th(i Celt and the 
Ized of the Persian, and— what will be of more use to him. I dare 
say, poor man, than all the rest put together— the Ms of the Romans, 
that Ls, the God of Copper-Money — a very powerful household god 
he is to this day ! 

My mother looked musingly at Aer frock, as if she wer^ takL j my 
father’s proposition into serious consideration. ' 

“ So perhaps,” resumed my father, “and not imconformably with 
sacred rccoriTs, from one great parent horde came all those various 
tribes, carrying with them the name of their beloved Asia ; and, whe- . 
ther they wanaered north, south, or west, exalting their own emphatic * 
designation of * Children of the Laud of Light’ into the title ot gods. 
And to think” (added Mr, Caxton pathetically, gazing upon that 
speck in the globe on which his forenngcr rested), — “ to think how 
iifttle they changed for the better when they got to the Don, or en- 
tangled their rafts amidst the icebergs of the Baltic— so comfortably 
oS as they were here, ii' they could but have stayed quiet.” 

“ And why the deuce could not they?” asked Mr. Squills. , 

“ Pressure of population, and not enough to live upon, 1 suppose,” 
said my father. * ^ 

PisisTiiATTJS (sulkily).— More probably they did away with the 
' Com Laws, sir. 

Papas!*' quoth my father; “that throws a new light on the 
subject.” 

PisiSTRATUS (Ml of his grievances, and not caring three straws 
about \hc ^irigin of the Scandinavians). — 1 know tJiat if we are to 
lose £500 every year on g farm which wo hokb rent-free, and which 
the best judges allow to be a perfect model for the ^ hole couiitj^, 
we had better make haste and tom AiJsir, or Aser, or whatever you 
call them, and fix a settlement on the property of other nations 
— otherwise, 1 suspect, our probable settlement will be on the « 
parish. 

Mr. Squills (who, it must be remembered^ is an enthusiastic Eree- 
trader). — You have oiily got to put more c^.pital on the land. 

PisiSTRATUS. — Well, Mr. Squills, as yoU’«thiuk bq well of .that , 
investment, put^owr capital on it. I promise tliat, yen shall have 
eve^ shilling of profit. ‘ ; 

Mu. Squills (hastily retreating bebmd The Thu. ’L — Q.‘u*t think 
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the Grcaf Western can fall any l^er ; though it*» hazardous — I can 
Heut venture :f few hundreds 

J'lsiSTKATiJS. — On our hind, Squills P Thank you. 

Mr. Squills. — No, no — anytliing but that ~ on the Great 
Western. 

Pisistratus relaxes into gloom. Blanche steals up coaxingly, and 
gets snubbed for her ]3aina. 

A pause. 

]\y.. (kvxTON. — There are two golden rules of life • one relates to 
' the niind, and the other to the ])ockets. The first is — ^If our thoughts 
get into a low, nervous, aguish condition, we should make them 
e.haiige the air; the second is comprised in the pr^erb, ‘‘It is good 
to have two strings to one ’'s bow.’* Therefore, I’isistratus, 1 tell you 
what you must do — Write a Book ! 

PisisTJ4 ATus. — Write a Book !— Against the abolition of the Cora 
Law s P laitlj, sir, the mischief’s done. It takes a much better pen 
tlian Jiiine to write down mi Act of Parliament. 

Mr. (^ton.— I only said “Write a book.” All thereat is the 
ad^^ jwr own headlong imagination. 

Tfsj.sT^TTO (with* the I'ccollection of Tlie Great Book rising 
■ bi'iva'c him). — Indeed, sir, i should think that that would just 
liiiish us! 

-Mil. Caxton (not seeming to heed the interruption). — A book 
’ t hat will sell. A book that will prop up the fidl of prices I A book 
tliat will distract your mind from its dismal apprehensions, and 
restore your air(!Clion to your species, and your hopes in the nltimatc 
triumph of sound iirinciples -by the sight of a favourable balance at 
lliceiidof the yearly accounts.^ It is Jistonishing what adifterence 
that Little circumstance makes in our vicavs of things in general. I 
rinnember w'licii the bank in which Squills had uicautiouslv left 
' broke, one remarkably healthy year, that he became a great 

ilarmitjl, and said that the country was on the verge of ruin; 
whereas ^oii see now, when, thanks to a long succession of sickly 
seasons, he has a surplus capital to risk in tlie Great Western, 
he is ILrnily persuivded that England was never in so prosperous a 
condition. • 


.Mr. Squili^ (rather sullenlv).— Pooh, pooh. 

Mil. Caxton. — Write a bookj my son — write a book. IJeedJtell 
you that Moii^ or Moneta, according to Ilyginus, w^as the mother of 
the Muses ? Write a book. • ’V 


Blanche and my Mother (in Tull chorus), — O yes, Sisty— a 
hooK— a book I you must write a hook. • 

I “I am sure,” quoth my Uncle Boland, slamming down the volume 
me had just concluded, “ he could wTitc a devilisli deal better book 
gfhaii tills ; and how I come to read such trash, night aftej ni|5^ht, is 
Hnore than 1 could jiossibly explain to the satiiuaction of any nitelli* 
gent jury, if 1 were put into a witness-box, and exainined in the 
^ailde^ manner by^#«wn counsel.” 

Mr. GAXTO.x,*n^u see that Boland tells us exactly what sort el 
shook it shtfHi/ * 

^PisiST|LyuiS^j;-a3tflfl sir? # 
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Mr. CixTOK.— N o— that is, not necessarily trash— but of book of 
that class which, vrhei her trash or not, people can't reading, ^ 
Novels have become a necessity of the age: you must write a; 
novel. 

PisisTRATUs (flattered, but ‘dubious). — A novel! But every 
subject on which novels can be written is pre-occupied. There are / 
novels of low life, novels of high life, military novels, naval novels, 
novels philosopliictil, novels religious, novcils historical, novels 
descriptive of India, the Colonies, Ancient Home, and the Egyp- 
tian Pyramids. Prom what bird, wild eagle, or barn-door low], 
can 1 

** Pluck one unwearied plume from Fa]icy*s witi^:?" 

Mr. CaEton (after a little thought). — You remember the stoiy 
which Trevanion (I beg his pardon. Lord Ulswater) told us the other 
night. That gives yon something of the romance of real life for your 
plot— puts you chiefly among scenes with which you arc familiar, and , 
luniishcs you with characters which have been very sparingly dealt 
•with since the time of Fielding. You can give us the Couif*'" Squire, 
as you remember him in your youth ; it is a specimen race . i;Ji 
preserving— the old idiosyncrasies of which arc rapidly dying off, as 
the railways bring Norfolk and Yorkshire within easy reach of tlie 
manners of London. You can give us the old-fashioned l^ai-son, Jis in 
all essentials he may yet be found ; but before, you had to dnig him 
out of tlie great Tractarian bog : and, for the rest I really tliink tiiut 
while, as I am told, many popular writers arc doing their best, espe- 
cially ill France, and perhaps a little in England, to set class against 
class, and pick up every stone in tlie kennel to shy at a gentlemar 
%vith a good coat on liis back, something useful might be done by i 
few good-humoured sketclies of those iiini)ceiit criminals a litt' 
better off than their neighbours, whom, however wc dislike them, 
take it for granted we sh^l have to endure, in one shape or anotbe ' 
^ lonp^ as civilisation exists; and they seem, on the whol^ as goc 
in their present shape as wc are likely to get, shake the dice-box o« 
society how we will 

PisiSTRATUS. — Very well said, sir; but this niral^ country 
gentleman life is not so new as you tlflnk. There’s Washingtoi 
Irving — - 

Mill CaxTON. — Charming; but rather the manners of the last 
century than this. You^ may as well cite Ad^sou and Sir Roger dc 
Coverley. ^ , 

PisiSTRATiJS. — Tremaine and He Fere. 

Mr. CaScton. — N othing can be more graceful, nor more umike 
what 1 mean. The Pal^ and Terminus 1 wish you to put up 
in the fields are familiar images, that you may cut out of an oak- 
tree— not beautiful marble statues, on porphyry pedestals, twenty feet 

PISISTRATUS. — Miss Austin; Mrs.’Grore in, .her masterpiece of 
Mrs. Armytage; Mrs. Marsh, too; and lbeh*&r Scotch manners^i 
MissFenW . • NVa . . 

Gaxton (growing cross).— Oh, if you crniiotr rei on bncohci 
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Dut wl«t you must hear some Virgil or othe/cry " Stop thief,” you 
deserre to tossed by one of your own “ short-horns.” [Still more 
contemptuously] — I am sure I don*t know why we spend so much 
money on scndmg our sons to school to leani Latin, wlien that 
Anachronism of yours, Mrs. Caxton, can’t even construe a line and a 
hall of Phscdrus. Phiedros, Mrs. Caxton— a book which is in Latin 
what Goody Two-Shoes is in the vernacular ! 

Mbs. Caxton (alanned and indignant).— Pie ! Austin I I am sure 
yon can construe Phmdrus, dear. 

Tisistratus prudently preserves silence. 

Mb. Caxton.— I’ ll try him— 

** Sua cuique qaam sit axiimi cogitatio 
toloi^que propiufl.** 

What does that mean ? 

PisiSTEATUs (smiling). — That every man has some colouring 
matter within him. to give his own tinge to 

'* Ilis own novel,” interrupted my father. ” Conieidm perapis / ” 
the latter part of this dialogue, Blanche Jiad sewn 
teJbher tlirce quires of the best Bath paper, and she now placed 
them on a nttle table before me, with her own ink-stand and steel 
pen. 

My mother put her finger to her lim and said, ”Huah !” my father 
returned to the cradle of the j£sar ; Captain Boland leant his cheek 
on his hand, and gazed abstractedly on the fire : Mr. Squills fell into 
a placid doze ; and, after three signs that would have meltcU a heart 
of stone, I rnshed into— My Novel. 


[ 


/ 


CHAPTEE 11. 


* ** Tnerb has never been occasion to use them since I’ve been in 

the parish,” said Parson Bale. 

“What docs that provqP” quoth the Squire, sharply, and looking 
the Parson full in the face. 

“ Prove ’’’ repeated Mr. Bale, with a smile of benign, yet too con- 
scious superiority — “What does experience prove?” \ ** 

“ ITiat your lorcfaj^iers were great blockheads, ana that their 
descendant is not a whit the wiser/* 

Squire,” replied the Parson, “ altliough that is a melancholy cqii- 
olusion, yet if you mean it to apply universally, and not to the family 
‘ of the Bales m narticidtir, it is not one which my candour as a 
reasoner, and my humility as a mortal, will permit me to challenge.” 

“ I defy you,’^ said Mr. Hazeldean, triumphantly. “ But to stick 
to tiie subject (which it is monstrous Inud to do when one talks with 
a pamn), I onlyyj^^nsk you to look yonder, and teU me, on youi 
couAtoce — say as a parson, hut as a parisliioncr— 
« vhgttier you sa^ a more disreputable spectacle ?” 

^ while ^ jrokflMttfie Squire^ leaning heavily on the Parson’s lell 
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Moulder, extended hiS cune in a line poi'allel witli the right eye of 
that iispuiatious ecclesiastic, so that lie miffht ^uidc organ of 
sight to the object he had thus utdlatteringly described. 

“ I confess,’^ said the Parson, “ that, regarded by the eye of the 
senses, it is a thing that in its* best day had small pretensions to 
beauty, and is not elevated into the picturesque even by neglect 
and decay. But, my friend, regarded by^the eye of the inner man — 
of the rural philosopher and parochial legislator— I say it is by neglect 
and decay that it is rendered a very pleasing feature in what I may 
call * the moral topoMaphy of a parish/ ” * * 

Tlie Squire looked at the Parson as if he coidd liavo beaten him ; 
and, indeed, regarding the object in dispute not only ^vitli the eye of 
the outer man. bit the ej;e of law and order — the eye of a couidry 
gentleman ana a justice of the peace, the spectacle wa» scandalously 
disreputable. It was moss-grown ; it was worm-eaten ; It was broken 
right in the middle : through its four sockctlcss eyes, neighboured by 
the nettle, peered the thistle the thistle ! a forest of thistles ! — 
and, to comi)lete the degradation of the whole, those th^tlcs liad 
attracted the donkey ot an itinerant tinker ; and the ii-* .'^nt 
animal was in the very act of taking his luncheon out of jiie eyt^ 
jaws of— The Parish Stocks. 

The Squire looked as it he could have bcatmi the Parson ; but, as 
he was not without some slight command of temper, and a substitute 
was luckily at hand, he gulphed down his resentment, and made a 
rusli— at the donkey ! 

Now the donkey was hampered by a rope to its fore-feet, to the 
.winch was attached a billet of wood, called technically "a clog,” so 
that it had no fair chance of escape from the assault its sacrilegious 
luncheon had justly provoked. But, the ass turning round with 
unusual nimhlciiess at the fii’st stroke of the cauc, the Scjuivi* caught 
his foot in the rope, and went head oyer heels niiionir the Iliisth5.s. 
The donkey gi'avciy bent down, and thrice smelt or sniireil its pros- 
trate foe; then, having convinced itself that it had not King- fart Ium- 
to approliend for the present, .and very willing to make the bc.st of 
the reprieve, according to the poetical admonition, “Gather your 
rosebuds wliilc you mai’,” it cropped a thistle in full bloom cIo.se to 
the ear of the Squire ; — so close, iiidcrd, tliat the Parson tliouglit Llie 
ear was gone ; and with the more probabilitv, inasmuch as the Snuin*, 
feeling tliej-wuriu breath of the creature, bellowed out with all the 
force of lungs accustomed to give a View-haUoJ 

“Bless me, is it gone?” said the Parson, thrusting his person 
between the, ass and the S(|uire. V 

“ Zounds and the devil I” cried the Squire, imbbirig himself as ho 
rose to his feet. 

“ Hush,” said the Parson, gently, ** What a hon-iblc oath ! ” 

“ Horrible oath 1 If you bad my nankeens on,” said the Squire, 
still rubbing himself, “ and had fallen into a thicket of thistles, with 
a donkey’s teeth within an inch of your ear ! ”* 7 - 5 ^ , ' 

“ It is not gone, then ?” interrupted the Parsoj^ ^ 

“No— that is. I think not,” said the Squire, (H^bttsly: and he 
clapped^ hand to the organ in question. “ N^Lit » nV ’ 
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“ Thank Heaven ! ” said the good clergyman, kindly. 

“ Hum^’ growled the Sauire, who was now once mm enga^ in 
robbing nimself. “ Thank heaven indeed, when I am as loll of thorns 
as a porcupine ! I should just like to know wliat use thistles are in 
the world. 

“ For donkeys to eat, if you will let them, Squire,” answered the 
Piuson. 

“ Ugh, you, beast !” cried Mr. Hazeldean, all Ids wrath re-awakened, 
whether by reference to the donkey species, or his inability to reply 
%) the Parson, or perhaps by some sudden prick too sharp for 
liunmnity — especially humanity in nankeens-— to endure without 
kicking; “ Ugli, you beast !” he exclaimed, shaking his cane at the 
donkey, wdiich, at. the. interposition of the Parson, liail respectfully 
recoiled a few paces, and now stood switcliing its thin tail, and trying 
vainly to lift one of its Ibrc-lcgs — for the Hies teased it. 

“Poor thing!” said tlic Parson, pityingly. “ St^e, it has a raw 
place on tlie sliouldcn* and the flies have found out the sore.” 

“I am devilish glad to licar it,” said the Squii'c, vindictively. 

'It is ;jci 7 weHto say ‘ Fie, fie.* It was not you who ^11 among 
the thistles. "What’s tiuj man about now, I w onder ?*’ 

The Parson had wnlkcd towards a chestnut-trcc'. that stood on the 
village green ; he broke off a bough— returned to the donkey— whisked 
away the flies, and then tenderly placed the broad leaves over the 
sore, Jis a protection from the swarms. The ^donkey turned round its 
head and looked at him with mild wonder. 

“ I would bet a sliilliug/* said the Parson, softly, “ tliat this is the 
first act of kindness thou hast met with this many a day. And slight 
enough it is, Heaven knows.** 

With that the Parson put his hand into his pocket, and drew out 
an apple. It was a fine, large, rose-cheeked apple— one of tlie last 
-winter’s store, from the celebrated tree in the parsonage garden ; and 
he was taking it as a present to a little boy lu the village, w'ho had 
notably distinguished liimsclf in the Sunday-school. “ Nay, in 
eommon justice, Leimy Fairfield should have the preference,*^ mut- 
tered the Parson. The ass pricked up one of its cars, and advanced 
its head timidly. “Bu^ Lcmiy Fairfield would be as much pleased 
witli twopence: and what could twopence do to thee?** The ass’s 
nose now louclied the apple. “Take it, in the nani^ of Charity,** 

a noth the Parson ; “ Justice is accustomed to be sciTi!d last :** and 
iic ass took the applt. “ How Jjad you tffe heart ? ** said the Parson, 
foiutiug to tlic Squire’s cane. 

The uss stopped munching, and looked askant at thcT Squire. 

“ Pooh ! eat on ; he’ll not beat thee now'.” 

“No,” said the Squire, apologetically. “But, after all, he is not 
an Ass of the Parish ; he is a vagrant, imd he ought to be pounded. 
But the pound is in as bad a state as the stocks, thanks to your new- 
fashioned docladiics.** 

» New-fashicrfjf^l^' cried the Parson, almost indignantly, for he had 
a great disdai^f n«wfashioni§ — “ They are as old as Christiaiiity ; nay, 
as old asvPaj^lSis^jpliich, you will observe, is derived from a Greek or 
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rather a Peraian void, alhd means somethinsr more than * garden/ cor- 
responding,” pursued the Parson^ rather pedantically, withithe Latin 
tivmum, VIZ., grove or park full of izmocont dumb creatures. Depend 
unit, donkeys were allowed to eat thistles there.” * 

“ Very possibly,” said the Squire/ drily. “ But Hazeldean, though 
a very pretty vilmge, not Paradise. The stocks shall be mended 
to-mprrow—ay, ^ the pound too, — and the next donkey found tres- 
passing shall go into it, as sure as my name ’s Hmeldcan.” 

“ Then,” said the Parson, gravely, “ I can only hope that the next 
parish may not follow your example : or tlmt you and I may never bb 
caught straying.” 


CHAPTER m. 

Pahson Dale and Squire Hazeldean parted company ; the ^^tter to 
inspect his sheep, the former to visit some of his parishioiiC/i^^^Ti- 
eluding Lenny Pairlield, whom the donkey had 'defrauded ot ins 
apple. 

Lenny Paiifield was sure i o be in the way, for his mother rented a 
few acres of grass-land from the Squire, and it was now hay-time. 
And Leonard, commonly called Lenny, was an only son, and his 
mother a widow. The cottage stood apart, and somewhat remote, iu 
one of the many nooks of the long, green, vill^c lane. And a tho- 
roughly English cottage it was—tnree centuries old at least ; with 
waffs of nibble let into oak frames, and duly whitewashed every 
summer, a thatched roof, small panes of glass, an old dqorwav raised 
from the ground by two steps. Tliere was about this little dwelling 
all the homely rustic elegance which peasant life admits of ; a honey- 
suckle was trained over the door : a few flower-pots were placed on 
the window-sills; the small plot of ground in front of the hous^ was 
kept witli great neatness, ana even taste ; some large rough stones on 
either side the little path having been formed into a sort of rockwork, 
with creepers that were now in flower : and the potato-CTound was 
screened irom the eye by sweet-peas and lupine. Simple elegance, all 
this, it is true : but now well it speaks for peasant and landlord, when 
you see Tfihat ^iie peasant is fond of bis home, and has some spare time 
and heart to bestow nponomcre embellishment^,. Such a peasant is 
sure to be a bad customer to the alehouse, and a sale nei£;hbour to the 
Squire’s prese^es. All honour and praise to him, except a small tax 
upon both, which is due to the landlord ! 

Such sights were as pleasant to the Parson as the most beautiful 
landscapes of Italy can be to the dilettante. He paused a moment at 
the wicket to look around him, and distended his nostrils voluptuously 
to bliale the smdl of the sweet-peas, mixed with that of the new- 
mown hay in the fields behind, which a slight.jwee^ bore to liim. 
He then moved on, carefully scraped his slioes, clcai^. ti^ '^ell-polislied . 
as they were— for Mr. Dale was rather a beau in his ow clerical way, 
—on the spaper without the door, and lifted the httjh. ^ 
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Your vir^oso looks with arfcisticsl ddifrht on tlie figure of some 
njpiph pairaed on an Etruscan vase, enga^d in pouring out the juice 
of the grape from her classic urn. And tne Parson fdt os harmless 
if not as elegant a t)leasure in contemplating Widow Eaiifield brim- 
ming high a glittering can, which designed for the refreshment of 
the thirsty haymakers. 

Mrs. Eairfield was a middle-aged^ tidy woman, with tliat alert pre- 
cision of movement which seems to come from an active, orderk mind ; 
■^d as she now turned her head briskly at the sound of the Parson’s 
footstep, she showed a countenance prepossessing, though not hand- 
some— a countenance from which a pleasant, hea^ smile, breaking 
forth at that moment, ciTaced some lines that in repose spoke “ (u 
sorrows, but of sorbiw-tf past ; " and ber cheek, paler than is. common 
to the complexions even of the fair sex, when born and bi-ed amidst a 
rural population, might have favoured the guess that the earlier part 
of her life had been spent in the languid air and “ within-doors” occu- 
pations of a town. 

“ JStjSter mind me,” said the Parson, as Mrs. Pairfield dropped her 

ucK curtsey, and smoothed her apron ; “ if you arc going into the 
liayfield, l*wi(l gd^thyou; 1 have something to say to Lenny — an 
excellent boy.” 

Widow.— Well, sir, and you are kind to say it ; but so he is. 

Pakson.— He reads uncommonly well, he TOtes tolerably ; he is 
the best lad in the whole school at his Catcclilsm and in tlie Bible 
lessons ; and I assure you, when 1 see liis face jit church, looking up 
so attentively, I fancy that I shall read my sermon Ml the better for 
such a listener ! 

Widow (wiping her eyes with the comer of her apron). — 'Deed, 
sir, when my poor Mark died, I never thought I could liave lived ou 
as I have done. But that boy is so kind and good, that when I look 
at him sitting there in dear Mark's chair, and remember how Mark 
loved him, and all he used to say to me about him, 1 feel somehow or’ 
other as if my goodinan smiled on me, and would rather 1 was not 
w ith him yet, till the lad had grown up, and did not want me any, 
more. 

Parson (looking away, and after a pause). — You never hear any- 
lliing of the old folks atXansrnere ? 

“ 'Deed, sir, sin* pSbrMark died, they han't noticed me nor the boy ; 
but/* added the Widow, witli all a pciiwint's pride, “ it m*t t^iat I wants , 
t heir money ; only*it*s luird to fed stngige-like to ose*s own father 
and mother ! ” • 

Parson.— You must excuse them. Your father, Mr. Avcnel, was 
never quite the same man after that sad event which— but you are 
weeping, my friend; pardon me. Your mother is a little proud ; but 
so ai’c you, though in another way. 

Widow.— I proud ! Lord love ve, sir, I have not a bit o* pride 
iu me ! and that’s the reason they always looked down on me. 
o Parson.^- Yjhbj parents must be well off; and 1 shall apply to 
them in a qr two on behalf of Lenny, for they promisea me to 
provide fsjfTiiiu when he grew up, as they ought. 

Wib^i^r4i;Br flashing eyes) —I am sure, sir* I hope you will do 
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no such thiiiff ; for I would not have Lenny beholden to them as has 
never ^en him a kind word sin* he was bom I 

The rarson smiled gravely, and shook his head at poor Mrs. Fair- 
field’s hasty confutation of her own self-acquittal &om the charge of 
pride ; but he saw that it was ndt the time or moment for effectual 
peace-making in the most irritable of ail rancours, viz., that nourished 
against one’s nearest relations. He therefore dropped the subject, 
and said : — “Well, time enough to think of Lenny’s future prospects; 
meanwhile we are forgetting the haymakers. Come.” 

The widow opened the back door, which led across a little apple 
orchard into the fields. 

Paksok. — You liave a pleasant place here ; and I see that my 
friend Leimy should be in no want of applds. 1 had brought him 
one, hut 1 have given it away on the road. 

Widow. — Oh, sir, it is not the deed— it is the will ; as I felt when 
the Squire, God bless him ! took two poimds off the rent the year he 
— ^that is, Mark— died. 

Paksok. — If Lenny continues to be such a help to you^ it'’’ -^^1 not 
be long before the Squire may put the two pounds on agam. ‘ . 

“Yes, sir,” said the Widow, sinmly ; “I hope hd will.” ‘ 

“ Silly woman ! ” muttered the Parson. “ lliat’s not cxacfly what 
the schoolmistress would have said. You don’t read nor write, Mrs. 
Fairfield ; yet you express yourself with great propriety.” 

“ You know Mark was a schoUard, sir, like ray poor, poor sister; 
and though I was a sad stupid girl afore I married, 1 tried to take 
after him when we came together.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

^ They were now in the liaylield; and a hoy of about sixteen, hut, 
like most country lads, to appearance much younger than he was, 
looked up from his rake, with lively blue eyes beaming foifli imder a 
profusion of brown curly hair. 

Leonard Fairfield was indeed a very handsome boy— not so stout iioV\ 
so mddy P I one, would choose for the ideal of rustic beauty ; nor yet so 
delicate in liniH and keen in ^prcssioii as are tbos« chiidrQU of citiesi 
in whom the mind is cultivate(f at Ihc^cxpense of llic body ; but stiUj 
he had the health of the couuiiy in his cheeks, and was not without.? 
the grace of the city in his compact figure and ea.sy movementsa 
There was in his pliysiognoray something interesting from its peculiar^ 
character of muoceiicc Jiiid simplicity. Yqu could see that he had; 
been brought up by a woman, and much apart from familiar contact\ 
■mth other children ; and such intelligence as was yet developed in , 
him was not ripened by the jokes and culls of his cotr^Tkjsnt fostered 
by decorous lecturings from his elders, and good-litt\e-bcj maxims in 
good-little-boy books. ^ 

Paksok.— Come hither, Lenny. You kpow the bcfiidy^^ sdhool* 
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I see f it fm teach you nothing better than be a support to your 
mother. • 

Lenny (looking down sheepishly, and with a heightened glow over 
liis face). — Phrase, *sir, that may come one of these days. 

Parson. — That's right, Lennt. Let me see! why, you must be 
nearly a man. How old are you P 

Lenny looks up inquiringly at his mother. 

Parson.— Y ou ou^ht to know, Lenny; speak for yourself. Hold 
■■^'our tongue, Mrs. Pairfield. 

Lenny (twirling his hat, and in mreat perplexity). — Well, and 
there is Flop, neighbour liuttoii's old sheep-dog. Ho be very old 
now. 

Parson.— I aniYiot nsking Flop's age, but your own. 

Lenny. — ’Deed, sir, I have heard say as how Flop and I were 
pups together. That is, 1—1 

For the Parson is laughing, and so is Mrs. Fairfield ; and the hay- 
makers, who have stood stifi to listen, are laughing too. And poor 
Lenu^^ias nuitc lost liis head, and looks as if he would like to cry. 

^ 1 ARSON (patting the curly Jocks, encouragingly). — Nevermind; 
it is not §0 badly Iniswered, after all. And how old is Flop? 

Lenny.— W hy, lie must be fifteeu year and more. 

Pajlson. — How old, then, are you? 

Lenny (looking up, with a beam of intelligence). — Fifteen year 
(uid more. 

Widow sighs and nods her head. 

“ That’s wuiat we call putting two and two together,” said the 
Parson. “ Or, in other words,” and here he raised his eyes majesti- 
callv tow’ards llie haymakers — “in other words — thanks to his love 
for his book— simple as hcj stands here, Lenny Fail-field has show^n 
himself capable of inductive ratiocination.” 

, At those words, delivered ore rotunda, the haymakers ceased laugh- 
ing -for even in lay matters they held the Parson to be an oracle, and 
woras so long must have a great deal in them. 

Lenny drew up liis head proudly. 

“ You are verv fond of Flop, 1 suppose?” 

“’Deed he is,” said^'thc VYidow, “and of all poor dumb creatures.” 

“ Very good. Suppose, my lad, that you had a tine apiilc, and that 
you met a friend who w^auted it more than you, what would you do 
‘with it?” ^ ^ ^ fc 

“ Please you, sic^ I w'ould give him half of it.” 

( The Parson’s face fell. — “ Ntt the whole, Lenny ?” 

Lenny considered. — “ If he was a friend, sir, he would not like me 
to give him all?” 

“ Upon my w'ord, Masier Leonard, you speak so well that I must 
e’en tell the ti-uth. I brought you an apple, as a prize for good con- 
duct in soliool ; but I met by tlic way a poor donkey, and some one 
beat him for eating a .thistle, so 1 thought 1 would make it up by 
giving him.tlie, 5 pf)le. Ouglit I only to have given liim the half?'* 

Lenny’s iifracvcent face became all smile ; his interest was aroused, 
— “ Ai^i the donkey like the apple P” 

“ Vci^mich,*"* said tlie^Parson, fumbling in his pocket, but think* 
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ing of Leonard Pairfield’s jrears and imderstanding ; and moreover, 
OMerving, in the pride of Lis heart, that there were many ^-pectators 
to his deed, he thought the meditated twopence not sulheient, and he 
generously produceof a silver sixpence. 

** There, my man, that wiU pay fdr the half-apple which you would 
have kept for yourself.’* The Parson again patted the curly locks, 
and, aflcr a hdarty word or two with the other haymakers, and a 
friendly ** Good-day” to Mrs. Pairfield, struck into a path that led 
towards his own giebe. 

He had iust crossed the stile, when he heard hasty but timorous 
feet behind him. He turned, and saw his friend Lenny. 

Lenny (half-crying; and holding out the sixpence). — ^Indeed, sir, 
I would rather not. i would have given all to the Neddy. 

Pabson. — ^Why, then, my man, you have a stiU greater right to 
the sixpeuce. 

Lenny.— No, sir: ’cause you only we it to make up for the 
half-^ple. And if 1 had given the whme, as I ought to iiavc done, 
why 1 should have had no nght to the sixpence. Please, sir, di«^ be 
offended ; do take it back, will you? , 

The Parson hesitated, ^d the boy tlirust the sixpence into his 
han(L as the ass had poked its nose there before in quest of the appJf. 

^*lsce,’* said Parson Bale, soliloquising, “tliat if one don’t gi\e 
Justice the fii’st place at the tabic, all the other Virtues cat up her 
share.” 


Indeed, the case was perplexing. Charity, like a forward, impudent 
baggage as she is. always thrusting herself in tlio way, and taking 
other people’s apples to make her own little pie, had defrauded Lenny 
of his due : and now Susceptibility, who looks like a shy, blush-fuceil, 
awkward Virtue in her teens— but who, nevertheless, is always 
engaged in picking the pockets of her sisters, tried to filcli from him 
his lawful recompense. The case was perplexing ; for the Parson 
held Susceptibility in great honour, despite her hypocritical tricks, 
and did not like to give her a slap in the face, which might frighten 
her away for ever. So Mr, Dale stood irresolute, glancing from the 
sixpence to Lenny, and from Lenny to the sixpence. 

^Buon giomo, (lood-dayiio you,” said a voice bcliind, in an accent 
slightly but unmistakcabiy foreign, and a strange-looking figure pre- 
sented itself at the stile. 

Imi^m. a and exceedingly meagre man, dressed in a rusty * 
suit 91 black— The pantaloons tight at the calf aivi ankle, and there 
forming a loose gaiter over thick shots, buckled higli at the instep ; < 
—an old cloak. Imed with red, was thrown over one slioulder, thongli 
the day was sultl^ ; — a quaint, red, outlandisli umbrella, with a caived 
brass handle, was thrust imdcr one arni^ though the sky was cloud- 
less;— a profusion of raven hair, in waving cuils that seemed as fine 
as silk, escaped from the sides of a straw hat of prodigious brim ; a 
complexion .sallow and swarthy, and features which, though 
without considerable beaiitv to the eye of the artjai^ere not 
unh’ke what we fair, well-fed, neat-iaced EnghshmehisTo w 
consider comely, but exceedingly like what we arc dfsposed 
as awfuBaud Satanic— to \rit, a long hooked nose^^ buii^dg^chccks, 
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black* ty^ whose piercing brilliancy took somctliing wusord-like and 
mystical Trom the large spectacle thioiigh whkh thev shone a • 
xuouth round wliioh played an ironical smile, and in which a idiysio- 
gnomist would have remarked, singular shrewdness, aiicf some 
closeness, complete the picture. Imagine tliis figure, grotesone, 
peregrinate, and to the eye of a peasant certainly diabolical : then 
perch it on the stile in the midst of those green English fields, wd s, 
in sight of that primitive English village ; there let it sit straddling, 
■its long legs dangling down, a short German pipe emitting clouds 
from one comer of those sardonic lips, its dark eyes glaring through 
the spectacles lull upon the Parson,yet askant upon Lenny Fairfield. 
Lenny Fairfield l(K)ked exceedingly frightened. 

“ Upon my word. Dr. Riccabocca” si.id Mr. Dale, smiling, "you 
come in good time to solve a very nice (luestiou in casuistry and 
licrewitli the Parson explained the ease, and put the question — 

“ Ought Lenny Fairfield to have the sixpence, or ought he not?” 

Cospefto /** said the Doctt)r, “ if the hen would but hold her 
tonguvj nobody would know that she had laid an egg.” 


ClIAPTEll V. 

“GuANTEn,” said the Parson; "but what follows? The saying 
is good, but I don’t see the applicmiion.” 

‘"A thousand pardons!” replied Dr. Riccabocca, with aU the 
Tirbanity of an Ituiian; "but it seems to me that if you had given the 
sixpence to the fandullo — ^that is, to this good little boy — ^without 
. telling liiin the story about the donkey, you would never put him and 
yourself into tliis awkward dilemma.” 

" Dut, my dear sir,” whispered the Par.‘!on mildly, as be inclined 
his lijis to the Doctor’s car. "I should then have lost the oppor- 
tunity of inculcating amoral Icsson—you understand.” 

Dr. Riccabocca sbrtigged bis shoulders, restored his pipe to bis 
mouth, and took a long whiff. It was a whiff eloquent, though 
cynical— a wliiff peculiar to your philosophical smoker—a jyhiff that 
^implied the most absolute, but the most placid incrcikility as to the 
effect of the Parsoffs moral lesson. * 

P " Still yoii have not given us^our decision,” said the Parson, after 
a pause. » 

The Doctor withdrew the pipe. ** CogpeUo!’^ said he — "He who 
scrubs the liead of an ass wastes his soap.” 

"If you scrubbed mine fifty times over with those enigmatic^ 
proverbs of yours,” said the Parson, testily, "you would not make it 
any the wiser.” 

" My good 8ir,.’'’»8aid the Doctor, bowing low from his perch on 
stile, " I never pnssumed to say that there were more asses than one in 
^Jfche story ; ^hut 1 tJiought that I could not better explain my meanja^. 
wliick* ^iii^ply this^yoc scrubbed tlie ass’s head, ana theretfSI^ 
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jrou XDUEt lose tho sobj}* Lot the fancittllo have the sixpcr^,e ; ^nd a 
great sum it is too, for a little boy, who may spend it ail ii^ pockets 
money I” 

“Tliere, Leimy— you hear?” sai^ the Parson, ^.retching out the 
sixpence. But Leimy retreated, and cast on the umpire a look ol 
great aversion and disgust. 

Please, Master Dale,” said he, obstinately, “ I’d rather not.” 

"It is a matter of feeling, you see/’ said the Parson, turning to tlic 
umpire; ** and I believe the boy is right.” 

‘^If it be a matter of feeling,” replied Dr. lliccabocca, "there is no 
more to be said on it. When Peeling comes in at the door, Itcasoii 
has nothing to do but to jump out of the window.” 

" Go, my good boy/* said the Parson, pocketing the coin ; " but 
stop ! ^ve me your hand first. 2'Aere I understand you good- 
bye 

Lenny’s eyes glistened as the Parson shook him by the hand, and, 
not trusting himself to speak, he walked off sturdily. The Pfursou 
wi^d his forehead, and sat himself down on the stile bcskle the 
Italian. The view before them w’as lovely, and.bolli enjoyed it^ 
(though not equally) enough to be silent for some ntbments.' On the 
other side the lane, seen between gaps iii the old oaks and chest- 
nuts that hung over the moss-grown pales of llazcldeau Park, rose 
gentle, verdant slopes, dotted with sheep and herds of deer ; a 
stately avenue stretched far away to the lefi , and endc^d at the right- 
hand, within a few yards of a ha-ha that divjcictl the park from a level 
sward of table-land gay with shrubs and flower-pots, relieved by the 
shade of two mighty cedars. And on this platform, only seen in 
part, stood the Squire’s old-fashioned house, red-brick, with stone 
mulnons, gable-ends, and quaint chimney-pots. On this side the 
road, immediately facing the two gentlemen, cottage after cottage 
whitely emerged from the curves in the lane, w'hile, beyond, the , 
ground declining, gave an extensive prosjiect of woods and corn-fields, 
spires and farms. Behind, from a belt of lilacs and evergreeusfyou 
ca^ht a peep of the parsonage-house, backed by woodlands, and 
a little noisy nil miming in front. The birds were still in the hedge- . 
TOWS, — only, as if from the very heart of thu most distant woods, 
there cmne now and then the mellow note of the cuckoo. 

"Verily,” said Mr. Dale, softly, "my lot has fallen on a goodly 
heritage.'' ^ » 

T^ie Italian twitched hia cloak over him, and sighed almost in- 
andibly. Perhaps he thought of his OHvu Suninier Land, and i'clt that, 
amidst all that ^h verdure of the !North, there was no heritage for 
the stranger. 

However, before the Parson could notice the sigh, or conjecture 
the cause. Dr. Eiccabooca’s tbin lips took an expression almost 
malignant. 


"Per Baceo said he ; "in every country I observe that the rooks • 
settle where the trees are the finest. I am sunatt^t, when Koah , 
first landed on Ararat, he must have found some g;^ntleman in black 
already settled in the pleasantest part of the mountain, oniji wail^.g 
for hb tenth of the catfle as they came on}; of tlie Ark.”^ ^ ^ 
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The Parsm fixed his meek eyes on the philosbpher, and there was 
in them sodkthing so deprecating, rather than reproachful, that 
Dr. Kiccabocca turned away his face, and refilled nis pipe. Dr. 
Riccabocca abhorred priests ; but though Parson Dale was emphati- 
cally a parson, he seemed at that molncnt so little of what Dr. Eicca- 
bocca understood by a priest, that tlie Italian’s heart smote liim for 
his irreverent jest on the cloth. Luckily at this moment there was a 
diversion to that tmtoward commencement of conversation, in the 

« cai'uuce of no less a personage than the donkey himself— I mean 
donkey who ate the apple. 


'CIIAPTER n. 

The Tinker was a stout swarthy fellow, jovial and musical withaL 
for he was sindng a stave as he flourished his staif, and at the end of 
eaeli rrfrdin down came the staff on tlic quarters of the donkey. 
'Bhe Tiiikcr vent behind and sung, the donkey went before and was 
tliwackcd. 

Yours is a droll country,” quoth Dr. lliccabocca; “in mine, it is 
not the Jiss that walks first'in the procession that gets the blows.” 

The Piirson jumped from the stile, and looking over the hedge that 
divided tiie field from the road— “ Gen lh% gently,” said he; “the 
sound of the stick spoils the singing I 0, hir. 8prott, Mi\ Sprott I a 
i^ood man is merciful to Ids beast.” 

The donkey seemed to recognise the voice of its friend, for it 
stopped short, pricked one ear wistfully, and looked up. 

The Tinker touched Ids Imt, and looked up too. “ Lord hle^ss your 
reverence ! he does not mind it, he likes it. 1 vould not hurt thee : 
vohld J, Neddy?” 

The dimkey shook his head and shivered : perhaps a fly had settled 
the sore, which the cliestnut-leaves no longer protected. 

■‘I am sure you did not mean to hurt him, Sprott,” said the 
’arson, more politely ! few: than lionestly— for he had seen enough 
»f that cross-grained thing called the human heart, even in the little 
world of a country parisli, to knoM' that it requires management, and 
coaxing, and flattering, to interfere successfmly between a mau and 
f his D^Ti donkey — “ 1 api sure you did not mean to hurt him ; but 
‘ he has already got a sore on his shoulder ais big as my hand, poor 
^thiug!” 

“Lord, Ipye *un! yes ; that was done a-playing with the manger, 
the day I ^ve ’un oats !” said the Tinker. 

Dr. Hiccabocra /adjusted his spectacles, and surveyed the ass. The 
-ass pricked up his other ear, afld surveyed Dr. Riccabocca. In that 
nmtual survey of physical qualifications, each being regarded accord- 
ing to the average symmctiy of its species, it maybe doubted whether 
* thf afivautage was on tlie side of the philosopher. 

Vffh^uTsoii had a great notion of the wisdom of his friend, in all 
purely ecticsiastical ; 
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Say a good word for the donkey ! ” whismercd he. | 

said the Doctor, addressing Mr. Sprott, with I respectful 
salutation, “there’s a great kettle at niy house— the Casino— which 
wants soldering : can yon recommend me a tinker 

“Why, that’s all in my line, said Sprott, “and there bent a 
tinker in the country tliat 1 vould recommend like myself, thof 1 
say it.” 

“You jest, good sir,” said the Doctor, smiling pleasantly. “A 
man who can’t mend a hole in his own donkey, can never dcmca»^ 
himself by patching up my great kettle.” 

“Lord, sur!” said the Tuiker, archly, “if I had known that poor 
Neddy had had two sitch friends in court. I’d have seen he vas a 
gintleman, and treated him as sitch.” 

“ Corpo di Bacro quoth the Doctor, " though that jest’s not new, 
I think the Tinker comes very well out of it.” 

“ True: but the donkey !” said the Parson; “ I’ve a great mind to 
bnyit.” 

* Permit me to tell you an anecdote in point,” said Dr. Biccabocca. 

“ Well ? ” said the Parson, interrogatively. 

“Once in a time,” pursued Biccabocca, “tne Empferor Adria?l, 
going to the public baths, saw an old soldier, who had servcid under 
Him, rubbing his b?ick against the marble wall. The Emperor, who 
was a wise, and therefore a curious, inquisitive man, sent for the 
soldier, and asked him why he resorted to that sort of friction. 
'Because,’ answered the veteran, 'lam too poor to \i&ve slaves to 
rub me down.’ The Emperor was touched, and gave liim slaves and 
’ money. The next day, when Adrian went to the baths, all the old 
men in the city were to be seen rubbii^ thcnnsclvcs against the 
marble as hard as they could. Tiic Emperor sent for them, and 
asked them the same question which he had put to the soldier : the 
cunning old ro^cs, of course, made the same answer. 'Eriends,* 
said Adrian, ' since there are so many of you, you will just rub one. 
another !* Mr. l^ale, if you don’t want to have all the dofik^s in 
the county with holes in their shoulders, you had better not buy the 
T’inker’s!” 

It is the hardest thine in the world to do the least bit of good,” 

^ groaned the Parson, as he broke a twig off the hedge nervously, 
snapBpd it in two, and flung away the fragments : one of them hit the 
, donkey on/the nose. If the ass could have spoken Latin, he wi'ald 
• have said, “ Et tu, Bruk As it was, he hung down bis ears, and 
tvalked on. • ‘ \ 

, “ Gee hnf ! ” said tlie Tinker ; and he followed the ass. Then stop- 
ping, he looked over his shoulder, and seeing that the Parson’s eyes 
were wi^ mournfully on his proUgd, “ Never fear, your reverence,” 
eriodlielMer.kiidly: ‘U’lfnot spite ’luk” , 
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CHAPTEll m 

“ Foije o’clock,” cried the Parson, looking at his watch : “ half as 
I'our alter dinner-time, and Mrs. iMe particularly begged me to be 
punctual, because of the line trout the Squire sent ns. Will you 
venture on what our homely language calls ’ pot luck/ Doctor?” 

Now Kiccabocca was a ijrofcssed philosopher, and valued himself 
Tni Ills penetration into the motives of human conduct. And when 
the Parson thus invited him to ^lot luck, he smiled with a kind of 
lolly complacency; for Mrs. Dab enjoyed, the reputation of having 
what her friends styled, ^ her little tempers.” And, as well-hrea 
ladies Kirely indiilge> “little tempers” in the presence of a third 
poison not of the lamily, so Dr. Riccabocea instantly concluded that 
lie was invited to stand octweeu the jKit and the luck ! Ntwertheless 
- as lie was fond of trout, and a much inorc ^od-natured man thiUL 
lie ought tojiave been according to his principles— he accepted the 
ho*?pitahty ; but he did so with a sly look from over his spectacles, 
u Inch brought a bhislftnto the eruilty eii(‘eks of the Paison. Certainly 
Jiiccabocca had for once guessed right, in his estimate of human 
motives. 

'Hic two w'alked on, crossed a little bridge that spanned the rill, 
and entered the parsonage lawn. Two dogs, that seemed to have 
sale* on watch for their master, sprang towards him, barking; and 
file sound drew the notice of Airs. Dale, who, with parasol in hand, 
sallied out from the sash window which opened on tnc lawn. Now, 
t ) reader ! I know that, in thy secret heart, thou art chuckling over 
the want of knowledge in the sacred arcana of the domestic hearth, 
betraved by the author; thou art saying to thyself, “ A pretty way 
to eouciliatc ‘ little tcmpeis’ indeed, to add to the offence of spoiling 
ihelish the crime of lirmging an unexpected friend to eat it. Pot 
luck, quotiia, w^hen the iiot’s boiled over this half hour !” 

But, to thy utter shame and coufusion, 0 reader ! Icam that both 
the author and Parson DtUc knew vciy well w^hat they were about. 

])r. Riccabocca w^as the special favourite of Mrs. Dale, and the 
•only person in the whole county who never put her out, b/drmoping 
in. In fact, strange though it may seem at first glance. Dr. Rioca- 
' bocca liad that mysterious something about him, which we ol Ills 
own lex can so little comprehend, but which «lwnys propitiates the 
' otiie% lie owed 'this, in part, to bis "own profound but hypocritical 
’policy; for he looked upon woman as the natural enemy^to man— 
against whom it was necessary to be alwnys on the guard ; whom it 
WM prudent to disarm by cve:^ species of fawning servility and 
abject complaisance. He ow ed jit also, in part, to the compassionate 
and heavenly nature of the angels whom his thoughts thus vilian- 
ously traduced— for women like one whom they can pity without 
► despismg ; md there woa something in Signor lUccabocca’s poverty, 
m ffis ioncUness;Jli his exile, whetlier voluntaiy or compelled, that 
despite the ihreodbarc coat, the rea umbrella. 
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and Uic wild liuir, lie liad, csiiecially when addressing l/jies, that air 
of ffeutJfiiiian and ccfvalier, which is or was more innate /ian ednnated 
Italian, of whatever rank, tlian perhaps in the highest'arislocrac/ of 
any other country in Europe. Tor, though 1 grant that iiotliing is 
more exquisite than the ])oIiteiiess of your Ereneli inanj^uis of the old 
noihinff liiorc frankly gracious than the cordial address of a 
high-hrcd English gentleman — ^nothing more kinfliy prepossessing 
than the genial good-nature of some patriarchal German, wlm will 
condescend to forget his sixteem (juaricrings in the ])lea 9 ure of doing 
yon a favour— yet these specimens of tiie smivity of their sevcr>tl|^ 
nations are rare ; wlicrcas blandness and poUsli are common attributt s 
with your Italian. They seem to have been immcmorially handed 
down to him, from ancestors emulating the urbanity of Gmsnr, and 
refined by the grace of Iloraee. 

“ pr. Kiccabocca consents to dine with us/* cried the I'arson 
hastily. 

“1? Madame permit?** said the Italian, bowing over the hand 
extended to him, whicii, Imwever, lie forbore to talie, sty. in::: it was 
already full of the watch. 

“ I am only sony that the trout must be quite spoiled,** began 
Mrs. Dale plaintively. 

“ It is not the trout one flunks of when one dines with Mrs. Dale,** 
said the infamous dissimulator, 

** But 1 see James coming to say that dinner is ready,” ohscrvctl 
the Parson. 

“ He said that three quarters of an hour ago, Charles dear,** re- 
torted Mrs. Dale, taking the arm of Dr. Eiccabocca. 


CHAPTEK VITL 

WiiTLK the Parson and his wife arc cntertjiinmg their guesi,, i 
pronose to regale the reader with a small trciatisc apropeft of that 
* Charles dear/* murmured by Mrs. Dale ; — a treatise expressly 
writtp for the benefit of The Domestic Chicle. 

It is an old jest that there is not a word in the language that con- 
veys so little endearment as the word ‘'dear.** ihit lliough the • 
saying itself, like most truths, be tnte and liackneyei no little 
nqvtity remains to the search of the inquirer into the variel of 
inimical imjjort compsehended in that muUgn monosyllabic. ^ E<ir 
instance, I submit to the experiwiccd that tlic dcgire of hustiiilv it 
betrays is in much proportioned to its i-ollocation in the sentoilre. 
Wlien, gliding indirectly through the rest of the period, it takti.*} its 
stand at the close, as in that “ Charles dear** of Mi's. Dale, it h:\s 
spilt so much of its natural bitterness by the way tluit it assumo.s 
even a smile, amai-a lento temperet risu’.** Sometimes the smile is 
plaintive, sometimes arch. Ex. gr, . ■ ^ 

(PlmnUve.)—^*! know vciywell tliat wliatcvef^I do is wn.bg,'’ 
CJiarles dear/* * 
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Kay; 1 alL very glad you amused yourself 89 much untbout me, 
Charles dear.? 

“ Not quite so loud ! If you had but my poor head, Charles 
dear,” &c. 


{Arch) — "If you could spill the ink anywhere but on the best 
Inblc-cloth, Charles dear!** 

“ But though you must always have your own way, you are not 
quite fauttless, own, Cliarles d(*.ar,” &c. 

• - When the enemy stops in the middle of the sentence, iis venom is 
naturally less exliau&tcd, ^x. or, 

“ Heady, 1 must say, Charles dear, that you are the most lidgelty 
jjcrson,” kc. 

“And if the house bills were so liigh last week, Charles dear, I 
should just like to know whose fault it was— that's all.” 

“ Hut you know, Charles dear, that you care no more for me and 
tlu^ children than—” &c. 

Hut if the fatal word spring up, in its primitive freshness, at the 
liead of thC sentence, bow your head to the storm. It then assumes 
tb) majesty of before it; it is generally more than simjple 

ol)jui*gatioii— it prefaces a sermon. My candoiu' obliges me to couless 
that tills is the mode in which tlic liatctul monosyllable is more usually 
(‘luploycd by the marital part of the one tlcsli; and has something 
about it of tlie odious Msumption of the I'etrucliian paicr-familiaa 
—the luml of the family— boding, not perhaps “peace and love, 
and quiet life,” but certainly “awful rule and right .supremacy.” 
Ex, ar, 

“jlydoar Jane— I wisli you would just put by that everlasting * 
crochet, mid listen to me for a few moments,” &c. 

“ ^ly dear Jane— 1 wish you would understmid me for once — don’t 
lliink 1 am angry— no, but I am hurt 1 You must consider,” &c. 

• My dear J;ino— I don’t know if it is your intention to ruin me; 
but I oijjy wish you would do as all other women do who care three 
straws loi* their husband’s property,” &c. 

“ My dear Jane— 1 wish you lo understand that I am the lastperson 

in the world to be jealous ^ but I’ll be d d if tliat puppy, Captain 

I'rcttjinan,” &c. 

Now*, few so carefully cultivate the connubial garden, as to fed 
mueh surprise at the occasional sting of a homely nettle or two but 
wh(icver expected, before entering that garaen, to fiAd himself 
pricled and lacqrated an insidious exotical “ dear,” which he had 
been taught to believe only lived in a hothouse, along with myrtles 
and other tender and sensitive shrubs, which ^ets appropriate to 
Venus ? Nevertheless Parson Hale, being a patient man. and a pat- 
tern to all husbands, would have found no fault with liis garden, 

I though there liad not been a single specimen of “ dear,” whether the 
dear humilis, or the dear zuperia; the dear pallida^ ruhra, or nigra; 

^ thddcar suavUt or the dcai* horrida ; — no, not a single “ dear” in the 
I* wMolt horticulture of Wtrimony, which Mrs. Dale had not brought 
5 t^/perfeption. j^ut this was far from being the case — ^Mrs. Dale, 

c. 8 
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iivkg much in retirement, was unaware of the modem mprovements. 
in variety of colour and sharpness of prickle, which nave rewarded 
the persevering skill of our female florists. 




CHAPTER IX. 

In the cool of the evening Dr. Riccabocca walked home across tbs' • 
fields. Mr. and Mrs. Dale had accompanied him half-way ; and as 
they now turned back to the parsonage, they looked bcluntl to catch 
a glimpse of the tall, outlandish figure, winding slowly through the 
path amidst the waves of the green com. 

“Poor man!" said Mrs. Dale feelingly; “and the button was off 
his wristband ! What a pity he has nobo^ to take care of him 1 He 
seems veiy domestic. Don^ you think, Charles, it would be a great 
blessing if we coidd get him a {^od wife?" 

“ Urn," said the Parson ; “I doubt if he values the married state as 
"he ought.” » 

“ what do you mean, Charles ? 1 never saw a man more polite to 
ladies in my life," 

“ Yes, but—” 

“ But what P You are always so mysterious. Charles dear.” 

“ Mysterious ! No, Carry : but if you could hear wliat the Doctor 
says or the ladies sometimes.” 

“ Ay, when you men get together, my dear. I know what that 
means— pretty things you say of us. But you are all alike ; you know 
you are, love!” 

“ I am sure,” said the Parson simply, “ that I have good cause to 
speak well of the sex— Avhen I think of yon, and my pool* mother.” 

• Mrs. Dale, who, with iill her “tempers,” was an excellent woman, 
and loved her husband with the whole of her ouick little heart, was 
touched. She pressed his hand, and did not call him dear all the way. 
home. 

Meanwhile the Italian passed the fields, and came upon the higli- 
road about two miles from Hazeldean. On one side stood an old- . 
fashioned solitary inn, such as English iniis used to be before they 
bee** me railway hotels — square, solid, old-fasliioiiedj looking sojios- 
piteble aud comfortable, with their great signs swinging from iorae 
ehn-tree in front, and Ihe long row of stables standing a little tack, 
with a chaise or two in the yard, and the jolly landlord talking of the 
crops to some stout fanner, whose rough pony halts of itself at the 
well-known door. Opposite this inn, on the other side of the road, 
stood the habitation or Dr. Riccabocca. 

A few years before the date of theses annals, the stage-coach on its 
way to London from a seaport town stopped at the inn. as was its 
wont, for a good hour, that its piwsengers might dine like Chris! ian, 
Englishmen— not gulp down a basin of scaldhig soup,, like eyerlAst^ 
heathen Yankees, with that cursed railway whistle' shriekin'*. 
fiend in their ears ! It was the best dining-place on t!:c jiJ 
J 
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(br the trout |n the neighbouring rill were famous, and so was the 
mutton wnich* 3 aine from Hazeldean Park. 

From the outside of the coach had descended two passengers, wlio, 
alone insensible to thQ attractions of mutton and trout, refused to 
dine— two melancholy-looking foreigners^ of whom one was Signor 
Iticcabocca, much the same as wo see him now, only that the black 
suit was less threadbare, the tall fonn less meagre, and he did not 
then wear spectacles ; and the other was his servant. “ They would 
walk about while the coach stopped." Now the Itahan^s eye had been 
n;aught by a mouldering, dif|^antled house on the other side of the 
road, which nevertheless was well situated ; half-way up a green hiU, 
witli its aspect (Jiip south, a little cascade falling down artificial rock- 
work, a termer with a. balustrade, and a few broken urns and statues 
before its Ionic portico ; while on the roadside stood a board, with 
characters already half-OTaced, implying that the bouse was “To be 
let unfurnished, with or without land." 

The abode tliat looked so cheerless, and which had so evidently 
hung long on liand, was the property of Squire Hazeldean. It bad 
been built oy liis grandfather on the female side— a coimtry gentle- 
ingtt who had actually been in Italy (a journey rare enough to boast ' 
of in those days), and who, on bis return home, bad attempted a mina- 
turc imitation of an Italian villa. He left au only daughter and sole 
heiress, who married Squire Hazeldean’s father ; and since that time, 
the house, abandoned by its proprietors for the larger residence of the 
Hazcldeans, liad been uninhabited and neglected. Several tenants, 
indeed, had offered themselves ; but your true* country squire is slow 
ill admitting upon liis own property a rival neighbour. Some wanted 
shooting. “ That," said the Hazeldeans, who were great sportsmen 
and strict preservers. “ was quite out of the question.” Others were 
fine folks from London. “London servants." said the Hazeldeans, 
who were moral and prudent people, “ would corrupt their own, and 
l)ring London prices." Others, again, were retired manufacturers, at 
whom th^ Hazeldeans timied iro their agricultural noses. In short, 
.Jiome were too grand, and others too vulgar. Some were refused 
because they were known so well : “ Friencls are best at a distance ” 
said the Hazeldeans. .Oihprs because they were not known at all : 
“No good couies of strangers,” said the Hazeldeans. And finally, as 
tbe bouse fell more and more into decay, no one would take it unless 
it vims put into thorough repair: “ As if one was made of moncjc!” 
saidshe Hazcldeans. In short, there stood the house unoccupied 
and/uinous ; and there, *011 its terra<2c, stood the two forlorn Italians, 
silrveying it with a smile at each other, as for the first time since they 
set foot in England, they recognised, in dilapidated piasters and 
broken statues, in a weed-grown terrace, and the remains of an 
ora^cry, something that reminded them of the land they had left 
behind. 


On returning to the inn. Dr. Biccabocca took the occasion to learn 
^frcAa the innkeeper (who was indeed a tenant of the Squire’s) such 
» paftitflilars as he coiud Eolleot ; and a few days afterwards Mr. Hazel- 
oburf^ived ajfettei*from a solicitor of repute in London, stating 
tbjk rcspectnble«forciga gentleman had commissioned him to 
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treat for Clump Lod^re, otherwise called the “ Cs^mo :L that the said 
gentleman did not shoot — lived in great seclusion — find, having no 
family, did not care about the repairs of the place, provided only it 
wore jyiade weather-proof— if the omission of more expensive repara- 
tions could render the rent suitable to his finances, wnich were very 
limited. The olfer came at a fortunate moment — ^when the steward 
had just been representing to the Squire the necessity of doing some- 
tliinj? to keep the Casino from falling into positive ruin, and the 
Sqiore was cursing the fates which had put the Casino into an entail 
— so tliat he could not pull it down for the building materials:** 
Mr. Hiuseldean therefore cau ght at the proposal even as a fair lady, 
who has refused the best offers m the kingdom, catches, at last, at 
some battered old captain on ludf-pay, and, replied that, as for rent, if 
the solicitor's client was a quiet, respectable man, he did not care for 
tliat, but that the gentleman might liave it for the first year rent-free, 
on condition of ])aying the faxes and putting the place a little in order. 
If Ihey suited each other they could then come to terms. Ten days 
subseii uciitly to this gracious reply. Signor Riccabocca and his servant 
anrivcu ; and, belbre the year's end, the Squire was so contented with 
his tenant that he gave liim ruiuiiug lease cf seven, fourteen,, or 
twcntv-ouc years, at a rent merely nomimJ, on condition that Signor 
Riccabocca would put and maintain the place in repair, bamng tlu^ 
roof and fences, which tlio Squire generously renewed at his own 
expense, it was astonishing, by little and little, what a pretty nlaco 
the lUdian had made of it, and, what is more astonishing, how little 
it had cost him. He had, indeed, painted the walls of the haii, staii*- 
casii, and the rooms appropriated to himself, with liis own hands. His 
sciTaiifc had done the greater part of the upholstery. The two 
between them had got the garden into order. The Italians seemed 
to have taken a joint love to the place, and to dock it us they would 
have done some favourite cliapcl to their Madonna. 

It w^as long belbre the natives reconciled themselves to the odd 
ways of the foreign settlers— the first thiu" that oJfcrided tJiein was 
the cxceoding smallness of the household bills. Three days out of the 
seven, indeed, both man and master dined on nothing else but tlio 
vegetables in the garden, and the fisiies in the iieiglibouring rill*. 
wJieu no trout coidd be caught they fried ttie minnows (and certainly, 
even in the best streams, minnows arc more frequently caught than 
trouts). The next thing, which aimere d the natives quite as mweb, 
exspeciallyi^he female nart of the ueignbourhood, was the very spiting 
employment the two lie creatures gave to th^ sex usually dcem& so 
iiulispeusable in hoiLscliold matt^r.s. At first, indeed, they had no 
woiuiiii servant at all. Rut this created such horror, that Parson Dale 
ventured to Iiiiit upon the matter, which Riccabocca took in very 
good part, and an old woman was forthwith engaged, after some bar- 
gaining — at three shillings a week — to wash and scrub as much as she 
likctl during the daytime. She always retuiued to her own cottmj 
to sleep. The man-servant, who w^as styled in the neighbourh^d , 
“ Jiickeymo/* did all else for his master— smobthed his room, dnst|d 
his papers, prcpeired his coffee, cooked hi? dinner, brushed lii3,<^otlife 
und cfcaiied his pix)cs, of which Riccabocca sScad a 
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But howGvci^close a maii^a character, it generally creeps out in 
driblets ; and on many little occasions the Italian had shown acts of 
kindness, and, on some more rare occasions, even of generosity, which 
had served to silence Jiis calumniators, and by degrees he had esta- 
blished a very fair reputation*— suspected, it is true, of being a little 
inclined to the Black A.rt, and oT a strange inclmation to starve 
Jackeymo and himself,— *in other respects harmless enough. 

Signor Riecabocca had become very intimate, as we nave seen, at 
the Parsonage. But not so at the hall. ]?or though the Squire was 
^ inclined to be very friendly to all his neighbours, lie was, like most 
country gentlemen, rather easily hufed. Kiccabocca had, if with 
great politeness, still with great obstinacy, refused Mr. Hazeldean’s 
(iarlior invitations to dinner; and when the Squire found that the 
Italian rarely declined to dine at the Parsonage, he was offended in 
one of his wealc points — viz., his pride in the hospitalitv of Hazeldean 
Hall —and lie ceased altogether invitations so chiirlisldy rejected. 
Nevertheless, as it was impossible for the Squire, however huffed, to 
!jear inalhjc, he now and then reminded Riccabocca of his existmice 
by presents of game, and would have called on liim more often than 
m aid. but that Hibcabocca received him with such excessive polite- 
ness that the blunt country gentleman felt shy and pnt^out^ and 
used to say that “ to call on Kickcybockey was as bad as'^omg to 
Court.” 

But we have left Dr. Riccabocca on the high-road. By this time 
lie li;is ascended a narrow path that winds bv the side of the cascade ; 
he has passed a trellis-work covered with vines, from the which 
Jake, vino has positively succeeded in making what he calls wine , — ^a 
liquid, indeed, that if tlic cholera had been popularly known in tliose 
clays, would have soured the mildest member of the Board of Health; 
for Scpiirc liazeldeau, though a robust man, who daily carried off hk 
bottle of port with impunity, havmg once rasldy tasted it, did not 
recover the effect till he had had a bill from tlie apothec^y as long as 
his o\i'» arm. Passing this trellis. Dr. Riccabocca entered upon the 
terrace, wit h its stone pavement smoothed and trimmed as hands could 
make it. Here, on neat stands, all his favourite flowers were aiTanged ; 
here four orange trees were in full blossom : here a kind of summer- 
house or Belvidcre, built by Jakoymo and himself, made Ids chosen 
morning room from May till October ; and from this Belvidere there 
as bc,autiful an expanse of prospect as if our English Nature had 
hwpitably spread on^cr green board ail that she had io offS as a 
banquet to the exile. , * 

A mau witiiout Ids coat, wldch was tlirown over the balustrade, was 
employed in watering the flowers ; a man with movements so mecha- 
nicjil, with a face so rigidly grave in its tawny hues, that he seemed 
like :ui automaton made out of mahogany. 

“ Giacomo,” said Dr. RiccJabocca, somy. 

/ The automaton stopped its hand, and turned its head. 

PiiUay tlie waterjpg-pofc, and come hither,” continued Riccabooc^ 
, in Italian ; and moving towards the balustrade, he leaned over it. 
Ml, 4'%iri‘ord, tjft} hisCbffliii, «alls Jean Jacques **John Jams” Pollowing 
that ij/jstribtis cxaiSfple, (^acomo shall be Anglifled into Jackeymo. 
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Jackeymo came to ^he balustrade also, and stood a lit/e behind lus 
master. ^ 

**Eriend/* saidHiccabocca, ‘‘enterprises have not always succeeded 
with us. Don’t you think, after sJl, it is tempting our evil star to 
rent those fields from the landlord?’* Jackeymo crossed himself, 
and made some strange movement with a little coral charm wliich he 
wore set in a ring on his finger. 

“If the Madonna send us luck, and we could hire a lad cheap ? ” 
said Ja^eymo, doubtfully. 

“ Piu vale un weeerde che duifutun," said Biccabocca (“ A bird in* 
the hand is worth two in the bush”). 

“ Chi non fa guando pub, non pub fare gmndo vuole '* — (“ He who 
will not when ne may^ when he wills it shaU hj^ve nay ”). — answered 
Jackeymo, as sentqjijliously as his master. ‘“And the Padrone should 
think m time that he must lay by for the dower of the poor signorina ” 
(young lady). 

Eiccabooca sighed, and made no reply. 

“ She must be that high now ! ” smd Jackeymo, putting his hand on 
some imaginary line a little above the balustrade, liiocabocca’s eyes, 
raised over the spectacles, followed the band. 

“ If the Padrone could but< sec her here 

“1 thought I did I ” muttered tlic Italian. 

“ He would never let her go from his side till she went to a hus- 
band’s,” continued Jackeymo. 

“But this climate— she could never stand it,” said Biccabocca, 
drawing his cloak round him, as a n(»rth wind took him in the 
rear. 

“ The orange trees blossom even here with care,” said Jackeymo, 
turning back to draw down an awning where the orange trees faced 
the north. “ See ! ” he added, as he returned with a sprig in full 
bud. 

Dr. Biccabocca bent over the blossom, and then placed it in Ills 
bosom. 

“The other one should be there too,” said Jackeymo. 

“To die— as this docs already ! ” answered Biccabocca. “ Say no 
more.” 

Jackeymo shrugged his shoulders ; and thbn, glancing at his master, 
drew his hand over liis ^es. 

There was a pause. Jackeymo was the first to break it. i 

“ Dat. whether here or there, beauty without monqr is the orange 
tree without shelter. lia lad could be got csieap, 1 .would hire £e 
lanA and trust for the crop to the Madonna.” 

“I think I (know of sucm a lad,” said Biccabocca, recovering bim- 
sdf, and with bis sardonic smile once more lurking about the comera 
of his mouth, — “ a lad made for us.” 

Piavolo /** m 

“ No, not the Diavolo ! Priend, I have this day seen a boy who — 
refused sixpence ! ” i 

**Coifa ’’—(Stupendous thing !) —'texclaimed Jaokeylnd, 

opening liis eyes, and letting fall the wateringupc^. «. , 

“ It u true, my friend.” V. *" * 
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“ Take liim, Padrone, in Heaven’s name, and flue fields will grow 
gold.” 

I will think of it, for it must retmire management to catch such a 
boy,” said Riccabocca* “Meanwhile, light a candle m the parlour, 
and bring from my bedroom— that great folio of Machiavelli.” 


CHAPTER X. 

In my next chapter I shall present Squire Hazeldean in patriarchal 
state— not exactly under the lig-tree he has planted, but Tbefore the 
stocks he has reconstructed — Squire Hazeldean and his family on the 
village green ! The canvas is all ready for the colours. 

Put in this chapter I must so far afford a glimpse into antecedents 
as to let the reader know that there is one member of the family whom 
he is not likely to meet at present, if ever, on the village green at 
lLiz(‘ldcan. 

•Our Souire lost his father two years after his birth • his mother was 
very handsome— and so was her jointure ; she mamed again at the 
expiration of her year of mourning ; the object of her second choice 
was Colonel Egerton. 

In every generation of Englishmen (at least since the lively reign 
of Charles IJ.) there are a few whom some ^elegant genius stos off 
from the milk of human nature, and reserves* for the cream of society. 
Colonel Egerton was one of these ter qmterque beati, and dwdt 
apart on a ton shelf in that delicate porcekin dish— not bestowed 
upon vulgar buttermilk — which persons of fashion call The Great 
World. Mirfity was the marvel of Pall Mall, and profound was the 
pity of Park Lane^ when this super-eminent personage condescended 
to lower himself into a husband. But Colonel Egerton was not a 
mere ga«idy butterfly ; he had the provident instincts ascribed to the 
bee. Youth had passed from him^ and carried off much solid pro- 
perty in its flight ; he saw that a time was last coming when a home, 
with a partner who could help to maintain it, would be conducive to 
his comforts, and an occasional huni-drum evening by the fireside 
beneficial to liis health. In the midst of one season at Brighton, to 
wllich gay place he had accompanied the Prince of Wales, he sw a 
widlw who, though iuJ.hejye^s,of mouminij, did not appear incon- 
. solfcle. Her person pleased ms taste— the accounts of her jointure 
satisfied his understanding— he contrived an introductiouL and brought 
a brief wooing to a happy close. The late Mr. Hazeldean had so for 
anticipated the chance of the young widow’s second espousulsj that, 
in case of that event, he transferred, by his testamentary dispositions, 
the guardianship of his infant heir from the mother to two squires, 
he had named his executors. This circumstance combined 
icr new ties soinewhat to alienate Mrs. Hazeldean from the 

S of her former loves ; and when she had borne a son to Colonel 
\\ it wa<^Iipon'TBCt (Md that her maternal affections gradually 
ooncentiated.'*’ . T 
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William Ilazeldeaii was sent by his guardians to a large ijrovincial 
academy, at which his forefathers had received their eoiication time 
, out of mind. At first he spent his holidays with Mrs. Egerton : but 
’ as she now resided eitlier inLondonj or followed her lord to Brighton, 
to partake of tlie gaieties at the Pavilion— so, as he grew older, 
William, who had a hearty aft'ection for country life, and of whose 
bluff manners and rural breeding Mrs. Egerton (having grown exceed- 
ingly refined) was openly ashamed, asked and obtained pennission to 
spend his vacations cither with Ids guardians or at the old Hall. He 
went late to a small college at Cambridge, endowed in the fifteenth* 
century by some ancestral Hazeldean ; and left it, on coudng of age, 
without taking a degree. A few years afterwards he man*ied a young 
lady, country bom and bred like himself. • 

Jlioaiiwldle his half-brother, Audlcy Egerton, may be said to have 
begun his initiation into the Lean itiomle before he had well cast aside 
his corul mid bells ; he had been fondled in the lap of duchesses, and 
had galloped across the room astride on the canes of ambassadors and 
princes. Por Colonel Egerton was not only very higlily Qpnnected— 
not only one of the l)ii majorea of fashion — but he Imd the still rarer 
good fortune to be an exceedingly popular man with all who knew liiu. ; 
so populaj', that even the fine ladies whom he had adored and aban- 
doned forgave him for marrying out of “ the set,” and continued to 
be as friendly as if he Imd not married at all. People who ivere com- 
monly called heartless were never weary of doing kind things to the 
Egertons. When the time came for Audley to leave the preparator>' 
school at which Lis infancy budded forth amongst the stateliest of the 
little lilies of the field, and go to Eton, half the fifth and sixth forms 
• had been canvassed to be exceedingly civil to young Egerton. The 
boy soon showed that he inherited nis father’s talent for acquiring 
popularity, and that to this talent he added those which put popu- 
larity to use. Without achieving any scholastic distinction, he yet 
contrived to establish at Eton the most desirable reputation which a 
boy can obtain— namely, that among his own contempuraries, the 
reputation of a boy who was sure lo do somelbing when he grew to 
bij a man. As a gentleman commoner at Christ Church, Oxford, he 
continued to sustain Ibis high expectation,, though be won no prizes, 
and took hut an ordinary degree ; and at Oxford the future some- 
thing” became more defined— it was ‘'something in pubKc life ” that 
thii^young man was to do. ’ > 

While tuj was yet at the university, both lijp parents died— wftliin 
a few moiitlr jf each other. Amj when Audlcy Egerton came ofltge, 
he succeeded to a paternal proper!, y w^ldcli was supposed to be large, 
and indeed bad once been so ; but Colonel Egerton had been too 
lavish a man to enrich his heir, and about £ 1,500 a year was all that 
sales and mortgages left of an estate that had formerly approached a 
rental of £10,060. 

Still, Audley was considered to he opulent, and he did not dispel 
that favourable notion by any imprudent e^ibition of parsimpry. 
Oil erf ering the world of London, the Clubs flew open to receive nifti* 
and he woke one morning to find himself n::ii^]hdeed' famous— but the 
fashion^ To this fashion he once gaVe a soxtaiu gAvity. and value 
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— Ae ussooiated as much as possible ivith public* men and political 
ladies— he succeeded in coimrmmg the notion that he was ‘^bom to 
ruin or to rule the State.” 

Tlie dearest and most intimate friend of Andley Egerton was Lord 
L^Estrange, from whom he had been inseparable at Eton * and who 
now, if Audley Egerton was the fashion, was absolutely the rage in 
London. 

Harley, Lord L'Estrange, was the only son of the Earl of Lansmere, 
a nobleman of considerable wealth, and allied, by. intermarriages, to 
•bhc loftiest and most powerful famines in England. Lord Lansmere, 
ncYcrilieless, was but little known in the circles of London. He 
lived chiefly on his estates, occupying himself with the various duties 
of a great proprietor,* aui when he (jume to the metropolis, it was 
rather to save than to spend ; so that he could afford to give his son 
a very ample allowance, when Harley, at tiie age of sixteen (having 
already attained to the sixth form at Eton), left school for one of the 
regiments of the Guards. 

itw kntipr what to make of Harley L’Estrange — and that was, 
perhaps, the reason wliy ho was so much tliought of. He had been 
far llie most brillffmt bov of his time at Eton— not only the boast 
of the cricket-ground, but the marvel of the school-room ; yet so full 
of whims and oddities, and seeming to achieve liis triumphs with so 
little aid from steadfast application, that he had not left behind him 
the same expectations of solid eminence wMch his friend and senior, 
AudJey Egerton, had excited. His eccentrimties — his quaint sayings, 
and out-of-the-way actions, became as notable in the great world as 
tlicy had been in the small one of a public school. That he was very 
clever there was no doubt, and that the cleverpess was of a hign 
oi’(l(‘r might be surmised, not only from the orisrinalitj but the indc- 
])Ciiclcn(K) of liis character. He tmzled the world, without seeming 
Lo ciiic for its praise or its censure — dazzled it, as it were, because he 
eoithi not help shining. He had some strange notions, whether poh- 
tie:il or #jooi{d, whicn rather frightened his father. According to 
S'juihey, “ A man shoidd be no more ashamed of having been a repub- 
iionu than of having been young.” Youth and extravagant opinions 
naturally go together.. I don’t know whether Harley L’Estrange was 
n rc'piiblican at the age of eighteen; but there was no young man in 
London who seemed to care less for being heir to an illustrious name 
an(i some forty or fifty thousand pounds a year. It was a vulgar 
fashion in that day to p lay the exclusive, ana cid) ners onatwho wore 
bad/ neckcloLhsi anaratfe3"IEeir«|Blvc3 Smfth or Jblinson. Lord 
L’Estrange never cut any one, and it was quite enough to slight 
some worthy man because of his neckcloth or his birth, *10 insure to 
the offender the pointed civilities of tliis eccentric successor to tne 
Eel forts and the Wildairs. 


It was the wish of his father*ihat Harley, as soon as he came of age, 
slipidd represent the borough of Lansmere (which said borough was 
tli'i single plague of thq Earl’s life). But this wish was never realised, 
pudcfcnly, when the young idol of London still wanted some two orj 
three ypars of hk? majOtrUs^wnew whim appeared to seize him. He; 
withdrew entiioly froiMocict^— he left unanswered the most pressing 
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three-cornered notee of inquiry and invitation that ever stiewed tlie 
table of a young Guardsman; he was rarely seen anywhere in his 
former haimts— when seen, was either alone or with Egerton ; and 
his gay spirits seemed wholly to have left him. A pipiotmd melan- 
choly was written in his coimteiumce, and breathed in the listless 
tones of his voice. About this time a vacancy liappcning to occur for 
the representation of Lansmere, Harley made it Ills special request to 
his father that the family interest might be given to Audley Egerton 
— a request which was backed by all the influence of his lady mother, 
who shared in the esteem which ner son felt for liis friend. The Earl ‘ 
yielded; wid Egerton, accompanied by Harley, went dqwn to Laiis- 
mere Park, which adjoined the borouffb, in order to be introduced to 
the electors. This visit made a notable epoch m the history of many 
personages who figure in my narrative ; but at present I content 
myself with saying, that circumstances arose which, just^ as the 
canvass for the new election commenced, caused both L’Estrjvnge 
and Audley to absent themselves from the scene of action, and that 
the last even wrote to Lord Lansmere expressing his intention of 
declining to contest the borough. 

Fortunately for the parliamentary career of Audley Egerton, tht, 
election Inid become to Lord Lansmere not only a matter of public 
importance, but of person^ feeling. He resolved that tlie battle 
should be fought out, even in the absence of the candidate, and at bis 
own expense. Hitherto the contest for this distinguished borough 
had been, to use the laiOTage of Lord Lansmere, “ conducted iu the 
spirit of gentlemen,” — that is to say, the only opponents to the Lans- 
mere interest liad been found in one or the other of two riv»al families 
ill the same county* and as the Earl was a hospitable, courteous 
man, much respected and liked by the neighbouring gentry, so the 
Jiostile candidate liad always in terlard ed lus speeches with profuse 
compliments to his Lordship’s higlTcliaracter, and civil expressions 
as to his Lordship’s candidate. But, thanks to successive elections, 
one of these two families had come to an end, imd its actual repre- 
sentative w as now residing within the Rules of the Bencli ; the head 
of the other family was the sitting member, and, by an amicable 
agreement w'itli tlie Lansmere interest, he remaiued as neutral as it is 
in the power of any sitting member to be amidst the passions of an 
intractable committee. Accordingly, it had been hoped that Egerton 
woi^d come in without opposition, when, the very day on which he 
had abruptly left the place, a handbill, signed “ HaveriU Daslimbre, 
Captain il.N., Baker otreet, Portman Square,” announced, in V®ry 
spirited language, the intention of that gentleman “to emancipate 
tac borough ^rpm the unconstitutional domination of an oligarchical 
faction, not with a view to his own political aggrandisement — 
indeed, at great personal inconvenience— but actuated solely by 
abhorrence to tyranny, and patriotic*' passion for the purity of 
election.” 

This announcement was followed, writhin two hours, by the arrivH 
of Captain Doidunore himself, in a carriage and four, covered trith 
yellow favours, and flUed. inside and out,.aailflian^^ 
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fiends, had come down with liim to share canrass and par» 
take the fun. 

Captain Dashmore was a thorough sailor, who had^ however, con- 
ceived a dis^st to tUe^profession mm the date in whjcli a minister’s 
nephew had been anpomted to the command of a shm to which ‘ihe 
Captain considered iiimself unquestionably entitled. It is just to blic 
minister to add, that Captain Dashmore had shown as little regard 
i'or orders from a distance, as had immoitalised Nelson Iiimself; but 
tiien the disobedience had not achieved the same redeeming success 
*.Ls that of Nelson, and Captain Dashmore ought to have thought him- 
i>clf fortunate in escaping a severer treatment than the loss of pro- 
motion. But no man knows when he is well off; and retiring on 
lialf-pny, just as he came iqto unexpected possession of some forty or 
fifty thousand pounds, bequeathed by a distant relation, Captain 
Dashmore was seised with a vindictive desire to enter parliament, and 
inflict oratorical chastisement on tlie Administration. 

A very few hours sufficed to show the sea-captain to be a most 
capital electioneercr for a popular hut not enlightened constituency. 
It is true iliat he talked the saddest nonsense ever heard from an 
<^011 window j but then his jokes were so broad, his manner so hearty. 
Ins voice so big. that in those dark days, before the schoolmaster was 
abroad, he would have beaten your philosophical Radical and moral- 
i.siiig Democrat hollow. Mwcover, fie kissc;d all the women, old and 
>oung, with the zest of a sailor who has known what it is to bo three 
years at sea without sight of a beardless lip ; be threw open all the 
l)ublic-houses, asked a numerous committee every day to dinner, and, 
chucking his purse up in the air, declared “ he would stick to his guns 
while there was a shot in the locker.” Till then, there had been but 
little political difference between the candidate supported by Lord 
Lansmere’s interest and the opposing parties— for country gentlemen, 
in those days, were pretty much of the same way of thinking, and the 
<mestion had been really local— viz., wlietlicr the Lansmeve interest 
should V should not prevail over that of the two squirf;archical 
families wlio had alone, liitherto, ventured to oppose it. But though 
Captain Dashmore was really a very loyal man, and much too old a 
sailor to think that tlie Sjate (which, according to establislied meta- 
])hor, is a vessel pflfr excellence) should admit Jack upon quaiterdeck, 
yet. wlmt with talking against lords and aristocracy, jobs and abuses, 
and searching through no very refined vocabulary tor the strongest 
epithets to apply to those imtating nouns-substaiitive, hjs bile fiad 
gotihe better of his ifnderstandin^, and he "became fuddled, as it 
were, by his own eloquence. Thus,\hough as innocent of Jacobinical 
designs as he was incapable of setting the Thames on iirt, you would 
have guessed him, by his speeches, to be one of the most aetermined 
incendiaries that ever apphed a match to the combustible materials 
of a contested election ; whRe, being by no means accustomed to 
respect his adversaries, he could not ^ve treated the Earl of Lans- 
mere with less ccremo^ if his Lordsliip had been a Ercnchman. Ho 
Njisuafly designated tbax respectable nobleman, who was still in tho 
prime of life, by the *'OId Pompous;” and the Mayor, who 
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was nev^ seen al^^oad but in top-boots, and the solicitor, j^ho was of ; 
a large bnildj^received from bis irreverent wit tlie joint sobriquet of 
“Tops and ^Bottoms!” Hence the election had now become, as 1 
eald before, a personal matter with my Lor4 luid, indeed, wiuL the 
great beads of the Lansmere interest. The Earl seemed to consider 
nis very coronet at stake in the question. “The Man from Baker 
Street,” with liis preternatural audacity, appeared to him a being 
ominous and awful— not so much to be regarded ^vith resentment as 
with superstitious terror : he felt as felt the dignified Montezuma, 
when tliat ruffianly Cortez, with his haudfid of Spanish rapscallions* ■ 
bearded him in his own capital, and in the midst of his Mexican 
, splendour. The gods were menaced if man could be so insolent I 
=^ierefore, said my Lord tremulously,— ^rhe. Constitution is^gone if 
the Man from Baker Street couics in for Lansmere ! ” 

. But, in the absence of Audley Egerton. the election looked ex- 
tremely ugly, and Captain Dashmore gained ^ound hourly, v/hciithe 
Lansmere solicitor happily hcthouglit hhn ol a notable proxy for the 
missing candidate. The Smiirc ol Hazeldean, with his^oimg v/ife, 
had been invited by the earl in honour of Audley; and in the Squire 
the solicitor beheld the ouly mortal who ooulu cope with the sri- 
captain— a man ^dth a voice as burly and a face as bold — a man who, 
if permitted for the nonce by Mrs. lltizeldean, would kiss all the 
women no less heartily than the captain kissed them ; and who was, 
moreover, a taller, and a handsomer, and a younger man— all threij 
great recommendations in the kissing department of a .contested 
dection. Yei^ to canvass the borough, and to speak from the win- 
dows, Squire Hazeldean would be even more popularly prcwmtable 
than the London-bred and accomplished Audley Egerton himself. 

The Squire, applied to and urged on all sides, at first said bluntly, 
“that he woiud dio anything in reason to serve liis brother, but that 
he did not like, for his own ppt, appearing, even in proxy, as a 
lord’s nominee; and moreover, if he was to be sponsor for Jus bro- 
ther, why, he must promise and yow, in his name, 1o be staunch and 
true to the land they lived by ! And how could he tell that Audley, 
when once he got into the House, would not forget the land, aiid 
then he, William Haseldean, would be m^e a liar, and look like a 
turncoat!” 

But these scruples being overruled by the arguments of the gen- 
tlemen, and the entreaties of the ladies, wno took in the election Uiat 
intense interest which those gentle creatures usually do take ip. all 
matters of strife and contest, tlie Squire at length consented to «on- 
feemt the Man from Baker Str<!et, and went acoordingly into the 
thing with that good heart and old English spirit with which he went 
into everything whereon he had once mode up his mind. 

The expectations formed of the Squire’s capacities for popular 
electioneering were fully realised. He talked quite as much non- 
sense os Captain Bashmore on every subject except the landpd 
interest; there he was great, for he knew the subject well-4uiewit 
by the instinct that comes with practice, and* compared to whiiffi al^’ 
yo# showy theories are mere cobwebs anA^aeunshhie. 

^iThe agricultural outvoters— many of .wEbiu^not living under Lord 
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LansnierCj^but being small yoomeu, ]:ad hitherto tprided themselves 
DU their indeijendenco, and gone against iny Lord — could not in their 
hdarts go against one who was every inch the farmer’s friend. They 
began to share in the Jlarl’s personal interest against the Man from 
Bilker {Street ; and big fellows, with legs bigger ronnd than Captain 
Doshmore’s tight little body, and huM whins in their hands, were 



These new recruits made a great difference in the muster-roll of 
'the Laiismero books ; and when the day for polling arrived, the result 
was a fair question for even betting. At the last hour, after a 
jj<.Tid-]nhfik eantest - Mr. Audlov Egerton beat tlie Captain by two 
votes. And the names of. these voters were John Avenel, resident 
freeman, and liLs son-in-law, Mark Fairfield, an outvoter, who, though 
a Lansniero freeman, had.- settled in Hazeldoan, where he had ob- 
tained llie situation of head carpenter on the Squire’s estate. . 

TJiesc votes were unexpected; for, though Mark Fairfield had 
come to Ljjjismei'cj on purpose to support tlie Squire’s brotlien and 
tliougli the Avcnels liad been always staunch supporters of the Litns- 
iierc Blue interest, Jet a severe affliction (as to the nature of which, 
not desiring to' sadden the opening of my story, I am considerately 
silent) had befallen both these persons, and they had left the town 
on the very dav after Lord L’Estrauge and Mr. Egerton had quitted 
Lansmere Park. 

Wluitevcr might have been the gratifidation of the Squire, as a 
canvasser and a brother, at Mr. Egerton’s triumph, it was much 
damped wlien, on leaving the dinner given in honour of the victory 
at the Lansmere Arms, and about, with no steady step, to enter the 
carriage \vhicii was to coBvey him to his lordship’s h’ouse, a letter 
was put into his hands by one of the gentlemen who bad accompanied 
tlie Captain to the scene of action ; and the perusal of that letter, 
and a lew whispered words from the bearer thereoi^ sent the Squire 
back toi^lrs, liazeldean a much soberer man than she had ventured to 
hope for. The fact -was, that on the day of nomination, the Ca])tahi 
having honoured Mr. Hazcldean writhmany poetical and figurative ap- 
pellations— such as “.PrLj! Ox,” “ Tony Lumpkin,” "Blood-sucking 
Vampire,” and " Bi*otherIy Warming-pan,” the squire had retorted 
by a joke about “ Saltwater Jock;” and the Captain, w'ho, like all 
satirists, w'as extremely susceptible and th in-s kinned, could not con- 
sent to bf! called " S:Jt- water Jack” by a^Prize Ox” aqji a Blaod- 
snoicing Vampire.” * • 

The letter, therefore, now conveyed to Mr. liazeldean by a gen- 
tleman, who, being from ilie Sister Country, was deemed the most 
fitting accomplice in the lionourablc destruction of a brother moiial, 
contained nothing more nor less than an invitation to single combat ; 
and the bcarei* thereof, with the suave politeness enjoined by 
etiquelte on such well-brqd homicidal occasions, suggested the 
expediency of appointpig the place of meeting in the neighbourhood 
jof Eondon, in order to prevent interference from the suspicious 
authorities of Ltosmtie.*.:., 

The natives of some coumries— the warlike French in particular^ 
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think little of that formal operation which goes by the name oif' 
nvELLpro. Indeed, they seem rather to like it than otherwise. But 
there is nothing your thorongh>paced Englishman — a Hasseldean of 
Hazeldean— considers with more repugnance apd aversion, than that 
same cold-blooded ceremonial. It is not within the range of an 
Englishman’s ordinary habits of thinking. He prefers going to Jaw 
— a much more destructive proceeding of the two. Nevertheless, if 
an Englishm^ must fight, why, he will fight. He says “ it is very 
foolish;” he is sure “it is most unehristianlike he agrees with ali 
that Philosophy, Preacher, and Press have laid down on the subject ; ' • 
but he makes his will, says his prayers, and goes out — ^like a heathen. 

It never, therefore, occurred to the Squire to shflox- Ae .wliite 
iGestto, upon lliis unpleasant occasion. Thp next day, feigning excuse 
to attend the sale of a hunting stud at Tattersall’s, he liiefully went 
up to London, after taking a peculiarly affectionate leave of his wife. 
Indeed, the Squire felt convinced that he should never return home 
except in a comn. “ It stands to reason,” said he to himself, “ that 
a man who has been actually paid by the King’s Gove^imcnt for 
shooting people ever since he was a little boy in a midshipman’s 
jacket, must be a dead hand at the job. 1 should not mind if it wiu! 
with double-barrelled Mantons and small shot ; but, ball and pistol ! 
they aren’t human nor sportsmanlike!” However, the Squire, after 
settling his worldly affairs, and bji^ing up an old college Iriciid who 
undertook to be his second, prodded to a sequestered corner of 
Wimbledon Common, and planted himself, not sideways, as one ought 
to do in such encounters (rlie which ^sture the Squire swore wtis an 
unmanly way of shirking), but full front to the mouth of his adver- 
sary’s pistol, with such sturdy composure, that Captain Dashmore, 
who, though an excellent shot, was at bottom as good-natured a 
fellow as ever lived, testified his admiration by letting off his gallant 
opponent with a ball in the fleshy part of the shoulder, after whicli lie 
declared himself perfectly satisfied. The parties then shook hands, 
mutual apologies were exchanged, and tlie Squire, muclj^ to his 
astonishment to find himself stul alive, was conveyed to Limmcr’s 
Hotel, where, after a considerable amount of an^sh, the ball was 
extracted and the wound healed. Now it ^ was all over, the Squire 
felt very much raised in his own conceit'; and when he was in a 
humour more than ordinarily fierce, that perilous event became' a 
favourite allusion with him. 

Ife considered, moreover, that his brother had incurred at his hand 
the most fasting oblig«tions ; and that, having procured Audlsjy’s 
return to Parliament, and defended his interests at risk of his own 
life, he had cm absolute right to dictate to that gentleman how to vote 
— upon all matters, at least, connected with the landed interest. 
And when, not very long after Andley took his seat in Parliament 
(which he did not do for some months), he tliought proper both to vote 
and to speak in a manner wholly belying tlie promises the Squire h^ * 
made on his behalf, Mr. Ha^eldean wrote him such a tiimmer that it 
could not but produce an unconciliatory repl/.^ Shortly afterwtfSrds, ' 
the Quire’s exasperation reached the culgmndikig point ; for having 
to pass through Lansmere on a market-dayjhe was hooted by the very 
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IkrmeEi whoai he had induced to vote for his brother; and justly 
imputing: the disgrace to Audley, he never heard the name of that 
traitor to tlie land mentioned without a heightened, colour and an 
indignant expletive. Monsieur de lluqueville— wEd was the latest 
wit of his day— had, lihc the Squire, a half-brother, with whom he 
was not on the best of tenn& and of whom he always spoke as his 
'^*frere de loinP* Audley Egerton was thus Squire Hazeldean’s 
''distant Enough of the«e explanatory antecedents-*let 

us return to the Stocks. 


. CHAPTER XI. 

Ttie Squire's caraenters were taken from the park pales, and set to 
work at the Parisli Stocks. Then came the painter md coloured 
llicm a beautiful dark blue, with white border— and a white rim round 
the holes — ^with an ornamental flourish in the middle. It was the 
gayest pubMo edilice ip the whole village— though the vplage pos- 
sessed no less than i^ree other monuments of the Vitnivian genius 
df the Hazeldeans— to wit, the ahns-house, the school, and the parish 
pump. 

A more elegant, enticing, coequetish pair of stocks never gladdened 
the eye of a justice of the peace. 

And Snuire Hazeldean’s eye was gladdened. In the pride of his 
heart he brought all the family down to look at the stocks. The 
Squire’s family (omitting the frere de loin) consisted of Mrs. Haael- 
dep, his wife ; next, of Miss Jemima Hazeldean, his first cousin r 
thirdly of Mr. Erancis Hazeldean, his only son; and fourthly, oz 
Captain Barnabas Higginbotham, a distant relation— who, indeed, 
strictly speaki^, was not of the family, but only a visitor ten months 
in yte year. M^. Hazeldean was every inch the lady — the lady of the 
pansli. In her comely, florid, and somewhat sunburnt countenanccL 
there waS an equal expression of majesty and benevolence ; she had 
a blue eye tliat mvited Uking. and an aquiline nose that commanded 
respect. Mrs. Hazeldeanliad no affectation of fine^iTs — no wisb to 
^ greater and handsomer and cleverer than she wasr"Bhc knew her- 
■Ifj.and her station, and thanked heaven for it. There was about 
speech and manner something of the shortness and bluntness 
;icii often characterise royalty : and if the lady of a parish is nqt a 
*cn in her own circle^ it is never the fault of § parish. Mrs. Hazel- 
h dressed her part to perfection. She wore silks that seemed 
looms— so thick were they, so substantial and imposing. And 
\these, when she was in her own domain, the whites! of aprons ; 
[ at her waist was seen no fiddle-faddle chatelaine, with hreloques 
npeiT, but a good honest gold watch to mark the time, and 
[ pair or scis.sors to cut off the dead leaves from her flowers— for 
s a ^eat liorticulturist. When occasion needed, Mrs. Hazel- 
onlo, howeve^ lay by her more sumptuous and imperial raiment 
[out ridin^abit, of blue Saxony, and canter by her husband’s 
isee the uounos thiw cff. Nay, on the days on which Mr. 
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Hazeldean drove l^is famous fast-troltiug cob to the market-to^ it wan 
rarclv that you did not see his wife on the left side of the* gig. She 
cared as little as her lord did for wind and weather, and in the midst 
of some pelting shower, ner pleasant lace peeped over tlie collar and 
capes of a stout dreadnought, expanding into smiles and bloom as 
some frank rose, that opens from its pet^s, and Tcjoiccs in the dews. 
It was easy to see that the worthy couple had married for love \ they 
were os little apart as tlicy could help it. And still, on the hrst of 
September, if the Imuse was not full of company which demanded her 
cares, Mrs. Ilazcldean “ stepped out ” over the stubbles by her* 
husband’s side, with as light u tread and as blitlie an eye as when, in 
the first bridal year, she had enchanted the Squire by her genial 
ay with bis sports. 

S > Ciierc now stands Harriet IXazeldeaii; one hand leaning on the 
SQuirc’s broad shoulder, the other thrust into her apnm, and trying 
her best to share her husband’s enthusiasm for his own public-spirited 
patriot ism, in the renovation of the parish stocks. A little bcliind. 
with two dngers resting on the thin arm of Captain Biupabas, stood 
Miss Jemima, the oriihaii da^htcr of the Squire’s undic, by a run- 
away imprudent marriage with a young lady who belonged t<^ « 
family which had been at war with thfj Hazeldeans since the reign of 
Charles the First, respecting a right of way to a small wood (or rather 
spring) of about an acre, through a piece of furze land, which wms let 
to a brickmaker at twelve sliiliiiigs a-year. The wood belonged to 
tbe Hazeldeans, the furze land to the Sticktorights (an old Saxon 
family, if ever there wiis one). Every twelfth year, when the faggots 
and timber wire felled, this feud broke out afresh; for the Stickto- 
rights refused to the Ilazfldeans the ri^t to cart off the said faggots 
and timber througli the only way by w'hich a cart could possibly pass. 
It is just to the liazcl deans to say that they had offered to buy the 
land at ten times its value. But the Sticktorights, with ecjual 
nanimity,^had declared that they would not “auenate the family 
property for the convenience of the best squire that ever sjpod upon 
shoe leather.” Therefore, every twelfth year, there was always a 
great breach of the peace on the puit of both Hazeldeans and Siick- 
torigbts, magistrates and deputy-licutcnants though they weic. Tt'i 
(]-uestion was fairly fought out by their respective doi)endents^J ■'i 
lollow(‘d by various actions for assault and trespass. xVs the ^ 

3 uesti(m of right was extremely obscure, it never had been 
(icidedj^ jmd, indeed, neither party wished it to be decided, 
heart having some doubt of the propriety of its. own claiy ^ 
maiTiagc between a younjjcr soft of the Hazeldeans, and a 
daughter 9 f the Sticktorights, was viewed wdth equal indignai hy 
both families; and the consequence liad been that tbc runaway 
unblessed and unforgiveii, had scrambled through life as thc#'‘ld> 
upon I lie scanty pay of the husband, who was in a marching rtf 
and the interest of £],0CK), which was the wile’s fortune “idt 
of her parents. They died and left an only daughter (upon'ip f-M 
maternal £1,00() had been settled), about tKe time that 
came of ^age and into possession of his estates. And thou.hc m* 
herited all the ancestral hostility towards the Sticktorigli^it wa* 
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not in l)is nature to be unkind to a poor orphan, Vbo was, after alL 
the child of a Hazeldean. Therefore, he had edneated and fostered 
Jendma with as mucli tenderness as if sliediad been his sister; put 
out her £1.000 at nurse, and deroted, from tlie ready money which 
liad acfinieJ from the rents during his minority, as much as nmde her 
fortune (with her own accumulated at compound interest), no less 
than £4,000, the ordinary njarriage portfon of the daughters of Hazel- 
dean. On her coming of age^ he transferred this sum to her nl >olute 
disi)osal, in order that she might feel herself independent, see a little 
*m)rc of the world than she could at Hazeldean, liave candidates to 
choose from if she deigned to marry ; or enough to live upon, if she 
chose to remain single. Miss Jemima had somewhat avaued Jici’sclf 
of this liberty, by occasional. visits to Cheltenham and other watcring- 
I'lfiocs. Hut her grateful affection to the Smiirc was such, that she 
could never bear to be long away from tbe Hall. And tliis was the 
more, praise to her heart, inasmuch as she was far from talcing kindly 
to the prospect of being an old maid. And tljere was so few bachelors 
ill t he nc'igJibourliood of Hazeldean, that she could not but have that 
prospect l)i‘17)re her eyes wljcncver she looked out of the IT all widows. 

Jc'mima was inefeed one (»f the most kindly and affectionate of 
l)cings feminine ; and if she disliked the thought of single blessed- 
ness, it really was from those innocent and womanly instincts towards 
the tender charities of hearth and home, udthout wliich a lady, how- 
ever ot hej-wise estimable, is little better tl^n a Minerva in bronze. 
JBut whether or not. despite her fortune and her face, which last, 
though uot strictly handsome, was pleasing, and would have been 
positively pretty if she had laughed more often (for when she laughed, 
there appeared three charming dimples, invisible when she was grave) 
—whether or not, I say, it was the fault of our insensibility or her 
OTO fastidiousness. Miss Jemima approached Jier thirtieth year, and 
was still Miss tlcmima. Now, therefore, that l>€autifying laugh of 
hers*\vjis veiy rarely heard, and she .had of late beconui confirmed in 
two o})ini<^is, not at all conducive to laughter. One was a conviction 
of tlifi g<ineral and progressive wickedness of the male sex, and the 
otlier V as a decided and lugubrious belief tliat the world was coming 
to an cud. Miss Jemima was now accrompanied by a small canine 
^ lavouvitc, 1 rue Blenheim, with a snub nose. It was advanced in life,^ 
' and somewhat obese. It sate on its haunches, with its tongue out of 
its^ViOutb,^ exc(;j)t when it snanped at the flies. There was a strong 
phitfmit^ friendship bet^yeen Miss Jemima and Captain llianuibas 
iJig-ginhotliam; for he too was uiiin^rriod, and*hc had the same ill 
imiuion of your sex, my dear madam, that Miss Jemima had of ours, 
Tlic Captjiiu was a man of a slim and elegant fi^re ; — tl?c less said 
about the face tlie better, a trutli of which the Captain himself was 
sensible, for it was a favourite maxim of his— “ that in a man, every- 
thing is a slight, gentleman-like'figure.” Captain Barnabas did not 
abscjfutcly deny that the world, was coming to an end, only he thought 
it would last his time. , 

• Quijfe apart from all the rest, witli llie nonchalant survey of virgin 
dandyism, Brancis llazfeldeaii looked over one of the high starched 
neckcloths which were then the fasbicn—a handsome lad, fresh from 

• • n 2 
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Eton for the Buihner holidays, bnt at that ambig[uous age, when one 
disdains the sports of the boy, and has not yet arrived at the resources 
of the man. 

“I should be glad, Erank,” said the Squire, suddenly turning round 
to his son, “ to see you take a little more mterest in duties which, 
one day or the other, you may be called upon to discharge. I can’t * 
bear to think that the prGj)erty should fall into the hands of a fine 
gentleman, who will let things go toi'ack and min, instead of keeping 
them up as I do.” 

And the Squire pointed to the stocks. ^ , 

Master Frank’s eye followed the direction of the canc, as well as 
his cnivat would permit ; and he said, drily — 

“Yes, sir; but how came the stocks to be long out of repair?” 

“Because one can’t see to everything at once,” retorted the Squire, 
tartly. “ When a man has got eight thousand acres to look after, he 
must do a bit at a time.” 

“ Yes,” said Captain Barnabas. “ I know that by experiemce.” 

“The deuce you do !” esried the Squire, bluntly. “Experience in 
eight thousand acres!” ** 

“No; in my apartments in the Albany—No. 3 A. I have had 
them ten years, and it was only last Christinas that 1 bought my Japan 
cat.” 

“Dear me.” said Miss Jemima; “a Japan cat! that must be very 
curious. What sort of a creature is it ?” 

“ Don’t you know ? Bless me, a thing with three legs, and holds 
toast ! 1 never thought of it, I assure you, till my friend Coscy said 
to me, one morning when he was breakfasting at my rooms—* Higgin- 
botham, how is it that you, who like to nave thinra comfortable 
about you, don’t have a cat?’ ‘Upon my life/ said I, ‘one can’t 
think of cverytliing at a time :* just like you. Squire.” 

“ Pshaw,” said Mr. Hazelacan, gmfi^— “ not at all like me. And 
I’ll thank you another time. Cousin Higginbotham, not to put me 
out, when I am speaking on matters of importance ; poking your cat^ 
into my stocks ! They look something like now, my stddts — don’t 
they, Harry? I declare that the whole village seems more re- 
spectable. it is astonishing how much a little improvement adds to . 
the- to the ” 

“ Charm of the landscape,” put in Miss Jemima, sentimentaUy. 

The Squire neither accepted nor rejected the suggested ten^ina- 
tion; ljut, leaving his sentence uncompleted, broke suddenly off 
wiJi-- o 

“ And if I had listened to Parson Dale ” 

“ You would have done a very wise tiling,” said a voice behind, as 
the Parson presented himself in the rear, 

“Wise thing! Why, surely, Mr. Dale,” said Mrs. Hazcldean, 
with spirit, for she always resented the least contradictidn to her 
Iwd and mastci>-perhaps as an interference with her own special 
ri^ht and prerogative !— “ why, surely ’if it is necessary to have stocks, 
it 18 necessary to repair them.” « .i 

“That’s right— go it, Hwery!” cried the Stfaire, chuckling, and 
mbbkig his nands as if he had been setting Ids terrier at the 
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Parson : ** St— St— at him ! Wd], Master Dale, wW do yon say to 
that?” 

" Mv dear ma’am,” said the Par^n, replying in preference to the 
lady, * there are many institutions in the country wmich are very old. 
look very decayed, and don’t seem of much use ; but 1 would not pull 
them down for all that.” 

“ You Avould reform them, then,” said Mrs. Haaeldean, doubtfully, 
and with a look at her husband, as much as to say, “ He is on politics 
now — tliat’s your business.” 

• “No, 1 would not, ma’am,” said the Parson, stoutly. 

“ WJiat on earth would you do, then?” quoth the Squire. 

“Just let ’em alone,” said the Parson. “ Master Frank, there’s a 
Latin maxim which was* often in the mouth of Sir Robert Walpole, 
and which they ought to put into the Eton grammar — ‘ Qttieia non 
movere.^ If things are quiet let them be quiet ! I would not destroy 
the stocks, because that might seem to the ill‘dis])osed like a license 
to offend : and 1 would not repair the stocks, because that puts it 
into people’sdieads to get into them.” 

The Squire was a paunch politician cf tlic old school, and he did 
VSk like to tliink tliat, in repairmg the stocks, he had perhaps been 
conniving at revolutionary principles. 

“ This constant desire ol innovation,” said Miss Jenuma, suddenly 
mounting the nmre funereal of her two favourite hobbies, “is one of 
the great symptoms of the approaching crash. We are altering, and 
mending, and reforming, when in twenty years at the utmost the 
world itsedf may be destroyed 1” The fair sneaker paused, and— 

Cai)tain llarnabas said thoughtfully — “ Twenty years ! — the in- 
surance offices rarely compute tiie best life at more than fourteen.” 
He struck his hand on the stocks as he spoke, and added, with his 
usual consolatory conclusion— “ The odds are, that it will last our 
timOj^ Squire.” 

But whether Captain Barnabas meant the stocks or the world, he 
did not cleurly exjnain, and no one took the trouble to inquire. ^ 

“ Sir,” said Master Frank to his father, with that furtive spirit of 
iqi^zing, which he iiad acquired amongst other polite accomplish- 
ments at Eton— “ sir, it is n© use now considerin" whether the stocks 
should or sliould not have been repaired. The omy question is, whom 
yonwill get to put into tliem ?” 

‘^rue,” said the Squire, witli much gravity. « 

“Yes, there it is!” said the Parson, mouimfully, “If yoli would 
but leoni ‘ non quieta tnovere • 

“Don’t spout 3'our Latin at me. Parson!” cried tjie Squire, 
angrily; “ 1 can give you as good as you bring, any day. 


* Propria quee maribnft tribountar mascula dicas.— 

As in pnesenti, pcrfeqtum format in avi.' 

There,” added the Squire; turning triumphantly towards his Harry, 
who looked with great admiration at this unprecedented burst of 
leamiug on the pari of Mr. Hazeldean — there, two can play at that 
game ! And now that ^e have fdl seen the stocks, we may as well 
go home, and drink tea. Will you come up and play^^ .nd}ber« 
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Dale ? No haag it, man, I*vc not offended you— you know my 
ways” 

“That I do, and they are among tlie things I would not have 
altered,” cried the Parson— holding out his hand checriuUy. The 
Squire gave it a hearty shake, and ^Irs. lluzeldean hastened to do 
the same. 

•‘Do come ; I am afraid we’ve been very rude ; we arc sad blunt 
folks. Do come ; that’s a dear good man ; and of course, poor 
Mrs. Dtde too.” Mrs. Hazeldean’s favourite epithet for Atrs. Dale 
was mor^ and that for reasons to be cxplahicd hereafter. • • 

“i fear my wife has one of her bad hcruiaches, but 1 will give her 
you** kind messase. and at all events you may depend upon me.” 

•‘That’s rignt,** said the Squire^ “in half-an-hour, eh ?— How dy’e 
do, my httle man?” as Lermy Fairfield, on his way home from some 
errand in the village, drew aside and pulled off his hat w'ilh botli 
hands. "Stop— you see those stocks — eh? Tell all the bad boys 
in the parish to lake care how they get into them— a sad disgrace— 
you’ll never he in such a quandary ?” 

“ That at Iciist I will answer lor,” said the Parson. 

" And 1 too,” added Airs. Hazeldean, patting Die boy’s curiy her.'’ 

" Tell your mother I shall come and have a good chat with her to- 
morrow evening.” 

And so the party passed on, and Lenny stood still on the road, 
staring hard at the stocks, w'hich stared back at him from its four * 
great eyes. 

But Lenny did not remain long alone. As soon as the great folks 
had fairly disappeared, a large number of small folks emerged timor- 
ously from the neighbouring cottages, and approached the site of the 
stocks with much marvel, fear, and curiosity. 

In fact, the renovated appearauce of this monster — upropof^ de bottesy 
as one may s^ — had already excited considerable sensation among tlie 
population of Hazeldcan. And even as wdieii an unexpected" oivi 
makes bis appearance in broad daylight, ail the little bird? rise from 
tree and hedgerow, and cluster roiuid their ominous ciiciny, so now- 
gathered all the mnch-excited villagers round tlic intrusive and por- 
tentous phenomenon. 

"D’ye know what the diggins the Squire did it for, Gaffer Solo- « 
monsP” asked one many-child ed matron, with a baby in amis, a.i 
Tu*chin of three years old clinging fast to her penicoai, and her hand 
niatemaVy holding back a more adventurous nero of six, who lia/i a 
great desire to thrusl his head into one of the grisly apevt ui*cs. A.U 
eyes turned to a sage old man, flie oracle of the village, who, leaning 
both hands' on his crutch, shook his head bodingly. 

“Maw be,” said Gaffer Solomons, “some of the boys ha’ been 
robbing the orchards.” 

“ Orchards I” cried a big lad, who seemed to think himself personally 
appealed to— “why, the bud’s scarce off th« trees yet ! ” o 

“No more it in’t!” said thd darnc \ritb many children, and she 
breath more fre^. ,, 

“Maw be,” saidT Gaffor Solomons, “some* o’ ye has been sitting 

snaies.” 
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** AVhat for?” said a stout, sullen-looking youiijf fellow, whom cou- 
Ftaence possibly pricked to nroly— “ wliat for, when it beati’t the 
season? And if a poor man did find a hear in his pocket i* the hay- 
time, I should like to know if ever a Squire in the world would let un 
off with the stocks— -eh?” 

This last question seemed a setiJer, and the wisdom of Gaffer 
Solomons went down fifty per cent, in tiie ‘public opinion of Hazeldcan. 

“Maw be,” said the feffer— this time witli a thrilling effect, 
wliich restored his reputation — “ maw be some o* ye hu* been getting 
• drunk, and making bccstises o* yoursels !” 

There was a dead pause, for this suggestion applied too generally 
to he met with a solitary response. At last one ot the women saicL 
wiih a meaning glaueo at her husbmid, “ God bless the Squire ; he’ll 
make soralB^fih us liappy women if this’s all ! ” 

There then arose an almost uiiaminous murmur of approbation 
among thej female part of the audience ; and llie men looked at each 
other, and then at the plicnomenon, with a very hang-dog c.\nrc3sion \ 
of countenance. 

“ Or, maw be ” resumed Gaffer Solomons, encouraged to a fourth 
ti«iggestion bv the success of its prcdeoesstjr~“ imiw nc some o’ the 
Misseses ha’ Wen making a nimpus, and scolding their goodinen.^ I 
heard say in my granfeyluir’s time, that arter old Mother Bang nigh 
died o’ the ducking-stool, them ’ere stocks were first made for the 
women, out o* com}3a»sion like ! And every one knows the Squire is 
a koind-hearted man, God bless un !” 

“ God bless un ! ” cried tlie men heartily ; and they gathered lovingly 
round the phenomenon, like licathens of old round a tutelary tem^. 
But then there rose one slirill clamour among the females, as they 
retreated wdth involuntary steps towards the verge of the green, 
whence they glared at Solomons and the phenomenon with eyes so 
sparkling, imd pointed at both with gestures so menacing, that 
llcAvcu only kimws if a morsel of cither would have remained much 
longer td^offci'd ^he eyes of the justly-enr^ed matronagfs of Ha^el- 
dcaii, if j'or1,uimi;eiy Master Stim, the Squire’s right-hand man, had 
not come up in the nick of time. 

Master Stirnwas a formidable personage — ^more formidable than 
the Squire himself— as. indeed, a Squii*e’s right hand is generally 
more formidable than the head can pretend to be. He inspired the 
grtmter aWe, because, like the stocks, oi wliich he was deputed gu^- 
(iiaii, his powers were undefined and obscure, an^ he had no particular 
place in the out-of-door establishn eut. He was not the steward, yet 
he did much of what ought to be tlic steward’s work; he was not the 
farm-bailiff, for the Squire culled himself liis own fann-bitiliff ; never- 
theless, Mr. Hazeldcan sowed and ploughed, cropped and stocked, 
bought and sold, very much as Mr. Stirn condescenaed to advise. He 
was not the park-keeper, for 'he neither shot the deer nor super- 
intended the preserves ; but it was he who always found out who liad 
broken a park-pale or si^d a rabbit. In short, what may be called 
all thft harslicr duties of a large landed proprietor devolved, by custom 
and choice, upon Mr. Btim. If a labourer was to be discharged, or 
a rent enforced, and the Squire knew that he should be talkd over 
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Fairfield the pride and boast of it; therefore Mr. Stun was 
naturally, Lid almost justifiably, lU-disposra towards Lenny Fairfield, 
who had appropriated to himself the praises which Mr. Stim had 
desired for his son. 

Um !” said the right-hand man^ glowering on Lenny mali^antly, 
" you are the pattern Iboy of the village, are you ? Very well, sir- 
then I put these here stocks under your care— and you*ll keep off the 
other bovs from sitting on ’em, and picking off the paint, ana playing 
three-holrs and chuck-farthing, as I declare they’ve been a doing, just 
•in front of the elewation. Now, you knows your ’sponsibilitics, little 
boy— and a great honour they arc too, for the like o’ you. If any 
damage be done, it is to you 1 shall look; d’ye understand?— and 
that’s what the Squire says to me. So you sees what it is to be a 
pattern boy. Master Lenny !” 

With that Mr. Stim gave a loud crack of the cart-whip, by way of 
military honours, over tlic head of the vicegerent he had tlius created, 
and strode off to pay a visit to two young unsuspecting pups, whose 
ears and taik he had graciously promised their proprietor to crop that 
evening. Nor, albeit few charges could k. more obnoxious than that 
deputy-governor dr charge-d* affaires extraordinaire^ to the Parish 
Stocks, nor one more likely to render Lenny Fairfield odious to his 
contemporaries, ought he to have been insensible to the signal advan- 
tage of his conaition over that of the two sufferers, against whoso cars 
{Old tails Mr. Stim had no special motivcis of resentment. To eveiy 
bad there is a worse — and fortunately for little boys, and even for 
grown men. whom the Stims of the world regard malignly, the 
majesty of law protects their ears, and the hiercifid fore-thought of 
nature deprived their remote ancestors of the privUege of entailing 
tails upon them. Had it been otherwise— considering wlmt handles 
tails would have given to the oppressor, how many traps envy would 
have laid for them, how often they must have been scratched and 
mutilated by the briars of life, how many good excuses would have 
been foiled for lopping, docking, and tnmming them— I fear that 
only the lap-dogs of Fortune would have gone to the grave tail- 
whole. 


^ CHAPTER XU. 

The card-table was s^t out in the drawing-room at HazeljeauHtdl; 
though the little party wei’c still lingering in 1;he deep recess of the 
large bay window — which (in itsell* of dimensions that would have 
swallowed up a moderate-sized London parlour) held theigreat roimd 
tea-table, wnth all appliances and means to boot — ^for the beautiful 
summer moon shed on llic sward so silveiy a lustre, and the trees cast 
BO quiet a shadow, and the lk)wers and new-mown hay sent up so 
gfateful a perfume, that, to .close the windows, draw the curtains, 
and call for other ligh^ than those of heaven, wonM have been an 
abnsd of the prose, of lire which even Captain Riumahas, who regarded 
whist as the business of town and the lioliday of the country, sJirank 
from suggesting. Without, the scene, beheld by the clear moonlight. 
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had the beauty f pecidiar to the prardeu-OTound round tKose old- 
fashioned country residences which, though a little modeniised, still 
prcsGiTC their original character; the velvet lawn, studded with 
hwge plots of flowers, sliced and scented— here, to the left, by lilacs, 
laburnums, and rich serii^as— there, to the* riffht, giving glimpses, 
over low-clipped yews, of a green bowling alley, with the white 
columns of a summer-house built after the l)utch taste, in the reign 
of William III. ; and in front— steiding away under covert of those 
still cedars, into the wilder landscape of the well-wooded undulating 
park. Within, viewed by the placid glimmer of the nuK>n^ the scene 
was no less di^actcristic of the abodes of that race which has no 
pai^el iu other lan^, and which, ahis ! is somewhat losing its 
native id ip^vncra sica in this — the stout country gentleman, not the 
fine gentiemafi T)f the country— the cohntry gentleman somewhat 
softened and civilised from the mere sportsman or farmer, but still 
plain and homely, relinquishing the old hall for the drawing-room, 
and with books not three montlis old on his table, instead of 
MaHjfra and Bake/ a Chronicle — yet still retaining inany^ sacred old 
prejudice, that, like the knots in his native oak, rather adds to the 
ornament of the grain than t^^es from the ^rength of the trQi^-’> 
Opp9site to the window, the high chimney-piece rose to tlie heavy 
oomice of the ceiling, with dark paimels glistening against the 
moonlight. The broad and rather clumsy chintz sofas and settees of 
the reign of George 111., contrasted at intervab with the fall-backed 
chairs of a far more distant generation, wheu ladies in fmdingalcs 
and gentlemen in trunk hose seem never to have mdulg(;d iu hori- 
zontal positions. The walls, of shining wainscot, were tluckly 
covered, chiefly with family pictines ; though now and tlien some 
Dutch fair, or oattle-piccc, showed that a former proprietor liad been 
less exclusive in his taste for the arts. The pianofoitc sb 
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near the fire-place ; a long dwarf bookcase, at tlie far end, addedf its 
sober smile to tlie room. That bf^kcasc contained what was called 
“The Lady’s Library,” a collection commenced by the Squire’s 
grandmother, of pious memory, and completed by his mother, who 
had more taste for the hghter letters, ^vlth but little addition from 
the bibliomaniac tendencies of the present Mrs. Hazel dean, who, 
being no peat reader, contented herself with subscribing to the 
Book Club. In this feminine Bodleian, the sermons collected by 
Mrs. Hazeldean. the grandmother, stood check-by-jowl beside the 
noveb purchased by Mrs. Hazeldean, the mother. 

c 

** Mizta^ne ridenti o^ncasiafaiidct aciuitho !’* 

But, to be spre^ the novels, in spite of very inflammatory titles, such as 
“Fatal Sensibility,” “Errors of the Heart,” &c., were so liamJess, 
that I doubt if the sermons could have had much to say against their 
next-door neighbours— and that is all that can be exiiected by the 
best of us. . u*. 

A parrot dozing on hb perch — some gold-fish fast asleep in their 

& bowl— two or three dogs on the nig, and Flimsey, 'Mbs 
ma’s spaniel, curled into a ball on the softest sofa— Mrs. Hazel- 
dean’s work-table rather in dborder, as if it had been lately used— the 
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<SV. JameaU Ckrznide dangling from a little tripod near the 
Squire’s ahn-chair— a high screen ^ and stamped leather i'encmg 
off the card-table : all tlicse. dispersed wout a room large enough tohold 
them all aiid not seem crowded, offered many a pleasant resting-place 
for the eye, when it turned from the wenridof nature to the home ol 
man. 

But see, Captain Hamabas, fori.ifted by his fourth cup of tea, has 
at length summoned courjige to whisper to Mrs. llazeldean, Don’t 
you think the Parson will be impatient for his rubber?” Mrs. 

•Jiazeldcan glanced at the Parson ana smiled; but she gave the signal 
to the Captain, and the bell was rung, lights were brought in, the 
curtains let down : in a few moments more, the group had collected 
round the raid-table. . The best of us are but human— that is not 
a new truth, 1 confess, but yet people forget it every day of tlieir 
lives— and 1 dare say there are many who arc choritalny tiiinking at 
this very moriieut, that my Parson ought not to be playing at whist. 
jVll 1 cau say to those rigid disciplinarians is, Every man has his 
favourite : whist was Parson Dale’s !— ladies and gentlemen, 
wliat is yours ?” Jn truth, 1 must not set up my poor parson now-ar 
as a pattcni liarson — it is enough to have one pattern in a 
village no bigger than ilazeldeau. and we all know that Xenny Fair- 
field has bespoken 1 hat place, miu got the patronage of the stocks for 
his einoluincnts ! Parson Dale was ordained, not indeed so very long 
ago, hut still at a time when churchmen took it a great deal more 
easily than they do now. The elderly parson of that day played his 
rubber a matter of course, the middle-aged parson was sometimes 
seen riding to cover (I knew a schoolmaster, doctor of divinity, and 
an excellent man, whose pupils were chiefly taken irom the highest 
families in England, who hunted regularly three times a-week during 
the season), and the young parson vvould often sing a capital song— 
not composed by David — and join in those rotatory dances, whidi 
certainly David never danced before the ark. 

Does need so long an e ^rord imn to excuse thee, i>oor Parson 
Dole, for turning up that aco ot^ades with so triumphant a smile at 
thy partner ? 1 must owm that notlung w hich could well add to the 
Parson’s ollbnce was wai\jtmg. In the first place, he did not play 
charitably, and merely to oblige other people. He delighted in the 
game— lie reioiced in the game — his w^hole heart was in the game — 
neither was he iudiiicrent to the mammon of the thing, as a Christian 
pa^itor ought to have liecii. lie looked very sad when he took kis 
shillings out of , his pufse, and exceedingly pleased when fie put the 
shillings that had j ust before b{^longdll to other people into it. Finally, 
by one of those arrangements coniiuon with married people, who pky 
at the same table, Mr" and Mrs. Hazcldeaii were mvariaoly partners, 
and no two people could play worse ; wliile Captain Bamaoas, who 
had played at Graham’s with ^honour and profit, necessarily l>ecaine 
tJlwTtner to Parson Dale, who himself played a good, steady, pars(»uc 
game. ^ So that, in strict truth, it w^as hardly fair play— it was idm^ 
swindling— the combination of these two great dons against that in- 
nocent married douple ! !Mr. Dale, it is true, was aware of this 
disproportion of force, and had oft^ proposed, either to cliange 
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partners or to givo odds<~propositions always scornfully scouted 
the ^uire and nis lady,^ so tliat the Parson was obliged to ;pocket lus 
conscience, together with the ten points which made lus average 
winnings. 

The strangest thing in the world is the different way in which whist 
affects the temper. It is no test of temper, as some pretend— not at 
all ! The best-tempered peop.e in the world grow snappish at whist ; 
and I have seen the most testy and peevish in the ordinary affairs ol 
life bear their losses with the stoicism of Epictetus. This was notably 
ifiauifestcd in the contrast between the present adversaries of the * 
Hall and the Kectoi^. The Squire, who was esteemed as choleric a 
gentleman as most in the county, was tlie best-humoured fellow you 
could imagine when you set him down to whist opposite the sunny 
face of his wife. You never heard one of those incorrimble blunderers 
scold each other; on the contrary, they only laughed when tlicy 
threw away the game, with four by honours in their hands. Tli(5 
utmost that was ever said was a Well, Harry, that was the oddest 
trump of yours. Ho— bo— -ho!” or “Bless me, Hazel^lean— why, 
they made three tricks in dubs, and yon had the ace in your hand all 
the time! Ha— ha— ha!” ^ ^ 

Upon wliich occasions Captain Barnabas, with great good humour, 
always echoed both the Squire’s Ho— ho— no I and Mrs. Hazeldeau’s 
Ha— ha— ha. 

Hot so the Parson. He had so keen and sportsmanlike an interest 
in the game, that even his adversaries* mistakes milled him. And 
you would hear him, with elevated voice and agitated gestures, laying 
down the law, quoting Hoyle, appealing to all the powers of memory 
and common sense against the very delinquencies by which he was 
enriched— a waste of eloquence that always heightened tlie hilarity 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hazddean. Wliilc these four were thus engagea, 
Mrs. Dale, who liad come with her Imsband despite her licadachc, 
sate on the sofa beside Miss Jemima, or nilher beside Miss Jeminra’s 
Flimsey, which had already secured the centre of the sofa, aiifl snarled 
at the very idea of being disturbed. And Master Frank— at a table 
by himself— was emplOTcd sometimes in looking at his pumps, and 
sometimes at Gilray’s Caricatures, which his mother had provided for 
his intellectual requirements. Mrs. Dale, in her heart, liked Miss 
Jemima better than Mrs. Hazeldean, of whom she was rather in awe, 
notwithstanding they had been little girls together, and occasionally 
stUl called each other Horry and Carry. But those tender diminutives 
oelonged 'to the “Dear” genus, and were rarely employed by the 
«adies, except at times when— h^ they been little girls still, and the 
governess oui of the way, they would nave slapped and pinelied each 
other. ^ Mrs. Dale was still a very pretty woinau^ as Mrs. Hazeldean 
was still a very line woman. Mrs. Dale painted m water colours and 
sang, and made card-racks and ren-holders, and was called an “elegant, 
accomplished woman.” Mrs. Hazeldean cast up the Squire’s account:;, 
^vrote the best part of his letters, kept a large establishment in 
excellent order, and was called “ a clever, sensible woman.” Mrs. 
Dale had headaches and nerves, Mrs. Hazeldean had neither nerves 
aor headaches. Mrs. Dale said, “ Harry had no real harm in her, but 
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was certainly very masculine.” Mrs. Hazeldean sbi<L “Carry would 
be a good creature but for airs and graces.” Mrs. Dde said, 
Mrs. Hazeldean was “just iimde to be a country squire’s lady.^’ 
Mrs. Hazeldean said, “Mrs. Dale was the last person in the world 
who ought to have been a parson’s wife.” Carry, when she spoke of 
Harry to a tliird person, said, “ Dear Mrs. Hazeldean.” Harry, when 
she referred incidentally to Cai^, said, “Poor Mrs. Dale.” And 
now the reader knows why Mrs. H^eldean called Mrs. Dale “poor,” 
at least as well as 1 do. For, after all, the word belonged to that 
class ill the female vocabulary which may be called “ obscure signi- 
ficants,” resembling the Konx Ompax, which tiath so puzzled the 
inquirers into the Elcusinian Mysteries : the application is rather to 
be illustrated than the mcivning to be exactly explained. 

“ That’s really a sweet Kitle dog of yours, Jemima,” said Mrs. 
Dale, who was embroidering the word Cajiolike on the border of a 
cambric pocket-handkerchief, but edging a little farther oil' as she 
added, ‘^hc’ll not bite, will he?” — “Dear me, no!” said Miss 
Jemima ! %ut (she added in a confidential whisper) “ don’t say 
’tis a lauy dog 1 ” “ Oh,” said Mrs. Dale, edging oiF still farther, as 
if that confession of the creature’s sex did not serve to allay her 
apprehensions — ** Oh, then, you carry your aversion to the gentlemen 
even to lap-dogs — that is being consistent, indeed, Jemima!” 

Miss JEMIMA.--I had a gentleman dog once— a pug !— pugs are 
getting very scarce now. — I thought he was so fond of me — he 
snapped at every one else ; the battles I fought for him ! Well, will 
you believe— 1 had been staying with my friend Miss Smilecox at 
Cheltenham. Knowing that Wuiiam is so hasty, and his boots are so 
thick, 1 trembled to think what a kick might do. So, on coming here, 
1 left Buff— that was his name — ^with Miss Smilecox. (A pause.) 

Mrs. Dale (looking up languidly).~Wcll, my love ? 

Miss Jemima. — Will you believe it, I say, when I returned to 
Clteltenliani, only three months afterwards, Miss Smilecox had 
seduced* his affections from me, and the ungrateful creature did not 
even know me again. A tiug. too — ^yet people wy pugs arc faith- 
ful ! ! ! J am sure they ougnTtiO be, nasty thmgs. I have never had 
a gentleman dog since— they are all alike, believe me, heartless, selfish 
creatures. 

Mils. Dale. — ^Pugs ? I dare say they are ! 

• Miss Jemima (with spirit). — ^M en ! — 1 told you it was a gentleman 
dog ! , M 

Mrs. Dale (apologetically). — ^True, my lows, but the vmole thing 
was so mixed up ! ^ 

Miss Jemima. — You saw that cold-blooded case of Breach of Pro- 
mise of Marriage in the papers — ^an old wretch, too, of sixty-four. 
No age makes them a bit better. And when one thinks that the end 
j)f all flesh is approaching, and that 

^ Mrs. Dale (quickly, for she prefers Miss Jemima’s other hobby 
to that black one upo]]| which she is preparing to precede the bier of 
the*umverse). — ^yes, iriy love, we’ll avoid that suoliect, if you please. 
Mr. Dale has his own opinion^ and it becomes me, you know, as a 
parson’s wife (said smilingly : Mrs. Dale has as pretty a dimple as 
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any of Miss Jensiiiia’s, aad makes more of that one than Miss Jemima 
of three), to agree with him— that is in theolog[y. 

Miss Jemima (earnestly).— But the thing is so clear, if you will 
but look into 

Mrs. Dale (putting her hand on Miss Jemima’s lips playfully). — 
Not a word more. Pray, what do you tliink of the Squire’s tenant 
at the Casino, Signor JliccaboccaP An interesting creature, is 
not he ? 

Mifis Jemima.— Interesting* not to me. Interesting? "Why is 
lie interesting? 

"Mrs, Dale is silent, and turns Tier handkerchief in lier iiretty little 
white hands, appearing to cont^smplate the R. in Caroline. 

Miss Jemima (halt pettislily. half co^ingly). — ^Why is he inter- 
catiiig P I scarcely ever look^ at him ; they say he smokes, and 
never eats. Ugly, too ! 

Mrs. Dale.— Ugly— no. A fine head— very like Dante’s— but 
what is beauty P 

Miss Jemima. — Ycry true: what is it, indeed? Yes,ras you say, 
1 think there is something interesting about him ; he looks melan- 
choly, but that may be because he is poor. - 

Mrs. Dale. — ^It is astonishing how little one feels poverty 
when one loves. Cliarles and I wei*e very poor once— before the 
Squire (Mrs. Dale paused, looked towards the Squire, and mur- 

mured a blessing, the wannth of wliich brought tears into her eyes). 
Yes (she added, after a paus^, we were very poor, but wc were happy 
even then— more thanks to Cliarles than to me (and tears from a new 
source again dimmed those quick, lively eyes, as the little woman 
gazed fondly on her husband, whose brows w ere knit into a black 
frown over a bad hand). 

Miss Jemima.— It is only those horrid men who think of money as 
a source of happiness. I should be the bst person to esteem a gen- 
tleman less because lie was poor. 

Mrs Dale. — ^I wonder the Squire docs not ask Signor R>:cabocca 
here more often. Such an acqmsition we find him ! 

The Squire’s voice from the card-table. — “ Whom ought I to ask 
more often, Mrs. Dale ?” 

Parson’s voice, impatiently.—" Come — come — come, Squire : play 
to my queen of diamonds— do 

Squire. — There, I trump it — ^pick up the trick, Mrs, H. 

ARSON. — Stop! stop! flump my diamond ? 

♦ The Captain (solemnly). — Trick turned ; play on. Squire. 

Squire.— T he Idng of diamonds. 

Mils. Hasmeluean. — Lord! Hazeldean; why, that’s the most bare- 
faced revoke— lia—ha— ha I trump the queen of diamonds and play 
out tlie king^ well I never — ^lia— ha — ha ! 

Captain Barnaras (in tenor). — Ha*, lia, ha ! 

Squire. — Ho— ho — ^lio I bless my soul ; ho, ho, ho ! 

CAPTfAiN Barnabas (in base).— Ho— ho— ho ! 

Parson’s voice raised, but drowned by the laughter of his adver- 
saries and the firm, clear tone of Captam Barnabas— " Three to our 
score I— game I” 
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Squiee (wiping liis eyes}.— No bdp for it, deal Icr me! 

Whom on^it 1 to ask, Mrs. Bale? (waxing angry). First timcl 
6761 heard the hospitality of Hazeldcaii called in question ! 

Mrs. Bale. — ^M y dear sir, I beg a thousand pardons, but listeners 
— ^you know the proverb. 

SQU1I115 (sTowiing like a bear).— I hear nothing but proverbs ever 
since we had that Mounscer ainoug us. Please to speak plainly, ma’am. 

Mils. Bale (sliding into a little temper at being thus roughly ac- 
costed).— It Avas of Mouiiseer, as you call him, that I spoke, Mr. 
JIazeldean. 

Squiiie.— W 1iat ! Ilickcyhockcy ? 

Mils. Bale (attempting the pure Ttalun accentuation).— 'Signor 
Riccabocca. 

Parson (slapping his' cards on the table in despair).— Are we play- 
ing at whist, or are we not ? 

The S(iuire. who is fourtii player, drops the king to Captain Higgin- 
botham’s lead of the ace of hearts. Now the Captain has left queen, 
kiuiye, and two other hearts— four trumps to the queen and nothing 
to will a triA with in the two other suits. Tliis hand is therefore 
precisely one of those iu which, especially after the fall of that king 
of hearts in the adversary’s hand, it becomes a matter of reasonable 
doubt Avhether to lead trumps or not. The Captain hesitates, and 
not liking to play out his good hearts with the certainty of their 
being trumped by tlie Sciuire, nor, ou the other hand, liking to open 
the other suits, in Avhich he his not a card that can assist his partner, 
u'csolvcs, as becomes a military man, in such ddemm^ to make a bold 
push and lead out trumps, iu the chance of finding hb partner strong, 

. and so bringing in his long suit. 

Squire (iakinz advantage of ilie much meditating pause made by 
the Captain).— Mrs. Bale, it b not my fault. I have asked Bickey- 
hockey— time out of mind. But I suppose I am not fine enough for 
those foreign cliaps. He’ll not come — that’s all I know. 

Parson (aghast at seeing the Captain play out trumps, of which he, 
Mr. Bal<%* lias only two, wherewith he cjxpects to ndf the suit of 
spades of which he has only one— the cards all falling in suits — ^while 
he has not a single other chance of a trick in his hand).— Really, 
Squire, wo had better give \ip plajing if you put out my partner in 
this extraordinary way— jabbe^—jubber— jabber ! 

•Squire.— Well, wc must be good cliildreii, Harry. Wliat !— trumps, 
Barney ? Thank ye for that ! And the Squii-e might well be grateni 
for the unfortunate ad\l“rsai’y has led up to aee king kimVe — ^with 
two other trumps. Squire takes tLfc Parson’s ten witli his knave, 
and plays out ace king; then, having cleared all the trivups except 
the Captain’s queen and liis ovm nmiaining two, leads off tierce major 
in that very smt of spades of which the Parson has only one — ^and flie 
Captain, indeed, but two— forccj> out the Captiiin’s queen, and wi^s 
tkfi game in a canter. 

Pabson (with a look at the Captain which might have become the 
• awfuUbrows of Jove, when about to thunder). — That, I suppose, is 
the new-fashioned London play! In my time the rule was, First 
save the game, then try to win it ” 
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• Captain.— O auld not save it, sir. 

Pabson (explodinff).— Not save it!— two ruffs in my'own hand- 
two tricks certain tiU you took them out ! Monstrous ! The rashest 
trump. — Seizes the cards — spreads them on the table, liu quivering, 
hands trembling— tries to show how five* tricks could have Imeu 

S I— (N.B. It is simrt whist, which Captain Barnabas had intro- 
at the Hall) can’t make out more than four — Captain smiles 
triumphantly — Parson in a passion, and not at all convmced, mixes 
all the cards together again, and falling back in bis chair, groans, 
with tears in his voice — “ The crudest trump ! the most wanton * 
cruelty!” 

TJie Ilazcldcans in chorus. — " Ho— ho— ho ! Ha— ha— ha ! ” 

Tlie Captaim who does not laugh this time, and whose turn it is to 
deiiL shuffles the cards for the conquering game of the rubber with as 
iiuicti caution and prolixity as Pabius micht have employed in posting 
his men. The Squire gets up to stretch his legs, and, the insinuation 
against his hospitality recurring to his thoughts, calls out to his wife 
— " Write to Bickeyoockey to-morrow yourself, Harry,^d ask him 
to come and spend two or three days here. There, Mrs. Dale, you 
hear me?” " — « 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Dale, putting her hands to her ears in implied 
rebuke at the loudness of the Squire’s tone. My dear sir, do re- 
member that Fm a sad nervous creature.” 

Beg pardon,” muttered Mr. Hazeldean, turning to his son, who, 
having got tired of the caricatures, had fished out for himself the 
great folio County History, which was the only book in the library 
that the Squire much valued, and which he usually kept under lock 
and key, in his study, together with the field-books and steward’s 
accounts, but which be had reluctantly taken into the drawing-room 
that day, in order to oblige Captain Higginbotham. For the Hig^- 
bothams— an old Saxon family, as the name evidently denotes— Tfiad 
oncejposscssed lands in that very county. And the Captain, during 
his visits to Hazeldean Hall, was regularly in the habit oj^ asking to 
look into the County History, for the purpose of refreshing his eyes, 
and renovating his sense of ancestrm dimity, with the following 
para^aph therein : — “ To the left of the village of Dundcr, and plea- 
santly situated in a hollow, lies Botham Hall, the residence of the 
ancient family of Higginbotham, as it is now commonly called. Yet 
it appears by the county rolls, and sundry old deeds, that the family 
Ijrunnerly styled itself Higges, till the Manor House lying in Botham, 
they gradually assumed riie appellation of Higges-ip-Botham, and in 
process of time, yitiding to the corruptions of the vulgar, Higgin- 
Dotliam.” - 

“ What, Frank ! my County History !” cried the Squire. “ Mrs.H., 
he has got my County History !” 

Wml, Hazeldean, it is time he should know something about the 
County.” / 

” Ay, and History too,” said Mrs. Dale, malevolently, for the little 
temper was by no means blown over. ; 

Fbank. — not hurt it, 1 assure yon, sir. But Fm very mneh 
interested just at present. 
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The Captain (puttinff doTvTi the cards to cut). — got hold of 
that passage about Botham Hall, page 706. eh r 

Trank. — No ; I was trying to make out now far it is to Mr. Leslie’s 
place. Rood Hall. Do you know, mother ? 

Mrs. Hazeldean.—I ‘can’t say I do. The Leslies don’t mix with 
the county ; and Rood lies very much out of the way. 

Frank.— -Why don’t they mix with the county ? 

]Mbs. Hazeldean.—I believe they are poor, and therefore I sup- 
l)ose they arc proud : they are an old family. 

, Parson (thnmyning on tlie table with gi'cat impatience). — Old 
nddledce ! — talking of old families when the cards have been shuffled 
this half-hour P 

Captain BARNAUAS.-T-Will you cut for your partner, ma’am ? 

Squire (who has been listening to Frank’s inquiries with a musing 
iur). — ^Why do you want to know the <listancc to Rood Hall? 

Frank (rather hesitatingly). — ^Because Randal Leslie is there for 
the holidays, sir. 

Parson. — Your wife has cut for you, Mr. Hazeldean. I don’t 
think it was “quite fair ; and my partner has turned up a deuce — 
deuce of hearts. Please to come and play, if you mean to play. - 

I’he Squire returns to the tabic, and in a few minutes the game is 
decided by a dexterous hnesse of the Captain against the Hazcldeans. 
The clock slrilces ten; the servants enter with a tray; the Squire 
, counts up his own and his wife’s losings ; and the Captain and Parson 
divide sixteen shillii^s betw'ccn them. 

Squire.— There, Parson, I hope now you’ll J)e in a better humour. 
You win enough out of us to set up a coach-and-four. “ 

“ Tut ! ” muttered the Parson ; “ at the end of the year, I’m not a 
penny the richer for it aU.” 

And, indeed, monstrous as that a-ssertion seemed, it was perfectly 
true, for the Parson portioned out his gains into three divisions. 
One-tliird he gave to Mrs. Dsilc, for her own special pocket-money ; 
what became of the second tliird he never owned even to his better 
Jialf ; but dbrtaiu it was, that every time the Parson won seven-aud- 
sixpence, half-a-crown, which nobody could account for, found its way 
to the poor-box ; while tlic remaining third the Parson, it is true, 
openly and avowedly retainetl ; but 1 have no manner of doubt that, 
at the year’s cud, it got to the poor quite os safely as if it had been 
putjnto the box. 

The party had now gathered round the tray, and were helping them-ri 
selves to wine and water,^or wine without water-jOxcept FraAK, who 
still remained poring over the map ju»the County History, with his 
head leaning on his hands, and Ms Ungers plunged in Ins luyr. 

“ Frank,’^ said Mrs. Hazeldean, “ I never saw you so studious 
before.” 

Frank started up and coloured^ as if ashamed of being accused of 
toa^much study in anytMi^. 

The Squiius (with a little embarrassment in his voice).— Pray, 
Frank, #vhat do you know^of Randal Leslie ? 

“ Why, sir, he is at Eaton.” 

** '^N'hat sort of a boy is he ? ” asked Mrs. lUzeldeaiL 
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Frank hesitated, as if rcflectinff, and then answeredL— “They say he 
is the cleverest boy in the school. But then he saps. 

“ In other words,” said Mr. Dale, with proner parsonic gravity, 
“he understands that lie was sent to school to learn his lessons, and 
he learns them. You call that sapping,--! call it doing his duty. 
But, pray, who and what is this Bandal Leslie, that you look so dis- 
composed, Sauire P ” 

“Who and what is hef ” repeated the Squire, in a low jg;TowL 
“Why, you know, Mr. Audley Egerton married Miss Leslie, the 
peat heiress ; and this boy is a relation of hers. I may say,” added 
the Squire, “ that he is a near relation of mine, for his grandmother 
was a llazeldeaii. But aU I know about the Leslies is, that Mr. 
Egerton, as I am told, having no children of his owii^ took up young 
Kandal (when his wife died, poor woman), pays for his sclioobng. and 
has, I suppose, adopted the boy as his heir. Quite welcome, frank 
and I want nothing from Mr. Audley Egerton, thank Heaven ! ” 

“ I can well believe in your brother's generosity to his wife’s kin- 
dred,” said the Parson, sturdily, “for I am sure Mr. Egerton is a man 


“What the deuce do you know about Mr. Egerton ? I don’t sup- 
pose you could ever have even spoken to him.” 

“ 1 es,” said the Parson^ colouring up, and looking confused, “ I had 
some conversation with him once ; ” and observing the Squire’s sur- 
he added, — “ when I was curate at Lansmere, and about a « 
painful business connected with tlie ffumly of one of my parish- 


“Oh I one of vour parishioners at Lansmere, — one of the con- 
stituents Mr. Audley Egerton threw over, offer all the pains I had 
taken to get him his seat. Batlier odd you should never have men- 
tioned this before, Mr. Dale ! ” 

“My dear sir,” said the Parson, sinking his voice, and in a mild 
tone of conciliatory expostulation, “you are so irritable wlienevcr 
Mr. Egerton’s name is mentioned at all.” 

“ Irritable ! ” exchumed the Squire, whose wrath hau long been 
simmering, and now fairly boiled over. “ Irritable, sir !— 1 should 
think so : a man for whom I stood godfatlier at the husti^. Mr. 
Dale !—* man for whose sake I was called a ‘ prize ox,’ Mr. Dale !— 
a man for whom I was hissed in a market-place, Mr. Dale !— a man* 
for whom 1 was shot at, in cold blood, by an officer in his Malory’s 
^service, who lodged a ball in my right shoulder, Mr. Dale I— -a man 
idio hm the ingratitude, after all this, to turn his back on the ^ded 
interest, — to deny that there was any agricultural distress in a year 
which brqke three of the best farmers 1 ever had, Mr. Dale !— a nian, 
sir, who made a speech on the Currency, which was complimented by 
Bioardo, a Jew ! Good Heavens ! a pretty parson you are, to stand 
np for a fellow compHmented by a J,ew ! Nice ideas you must have 
of Christianity. Irritable, sir ! ” now fairly roared the Squire, adding 
to the thunder of his voice the cloud of a brow which evinced a 
mending ferocity that might have done honour to Bussy d’.\inboiBO 
or Fighting Fitzgerald. Sir, if that roan had not b>*en mv own 
half-brotlier. I’d have called him out. I have stood mv gi ound before 
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now. 1 liave had a ball in ray riglft shoulder. Sir, Fd have called 
him out.” I • j 

“ Mr. Tlazeldean !— Mr. Hazeldean ! I*m shocked at you,” cned the 
Parson ; and, putting his lips close to the Squire’s ear, he' went on in a 
whisper, — “ What an example to your sou ! You’ll have liim fighting 
duels one of these days, and nobodv to blame but yourself.” 

This warning cooled Mr. Hazeldean and muttering, '‘Why the 
deuce did you ^et me oif ? ” he fell back into his chair, and began to 
^ himself witli his pocket-handkerchief. 

The Piirson skilfufly and remorselessly pursued the advantage he 
had gained. “ And now, that you may liavo it in your power to show 
civility and kindness to a boy whom Mr. Egertop has taken up, out 
of respect to liis wife’s incmCry— a kinsman, you say, of you; own, — 
and who has never ofleiided you,—a boy whose diligence in his studies 
proves him to be an excellent companion to your son— Prank there 
the Parson raised his voice), I suppose you would like to call on 
younu Leslie, as you were studying the county map so attentively ? ’* 

“Why, >esl” answered PrauK, rather timidly, ‘^if my father doew% 
not object to it. Lcslw has been very kind to me, though he is in 
the sixth form, and, indeed, almost the head of the school.” 

** “All!” said Mrs. 'Hazeldean, “one studious boy has a fellow- 
feeling for another; and though you enjoy your holidays, Prank, 1 am 
. sure you read hard at school.” 

Mrs. Dale opened her eyes very wide, and stored in astonishment. 

Mrs. llazclaean retorted that look with great animation. “ Yes, 
Carry,” said she, tossing her head, “ though pou may not think Prank 
clever, his masters find nim so. lie got a prize last half. That beau- 
tiful book. Prank— hold up your h(^, my love,— what did you get it 
for?” 

PjiAHK (reluctantly). — Verses, ma’am. 

Mns. Hazeldean (with triumph). — Verses! — there. Carry, 
verses ! 

Pkank (fh a hurried tone).— Yes, but Leslie wrote them for me. 

Hazeldean (recoiling). — O Prank! a prize for what another 
did for you— that was mean. 

Pkane (ingenuously). — Y6a c»u't be more ashamed, mother, Ihaii 
■ I was when they gave me the prize. 

Mbs. Dale (though previously provoked at being snubbed by 
Harry, now showing the triumph of generosity over temper). — 1 beg* 
your pardou. Prank. YoUr mother must be as proud ka that shame 
as she was of the prize. ’ 

Mrs. Hazeldean puts her arm round Frank’s neck, smiles beam- 
ingly on Mrs. Dale, and converses with her son in a low tone about 
Handal Leshe. Miss Jemima now approached Carry, and said in an 
“aside,” — “But we are forgetting poor Mr. liiccabocca. Mrs. 
H»7.eldean, though the dear^ creature in the world, has such a 
blunt way of inviting people— don’t you think if you were tc say a 
word t4s him, Carry P” 

I Mbs. Dale (kindiy, as she wraps her shawl round her). — Suppose 
t you write the note yourself. Meanwhile^ I shall see him, no doubt. 

Fabson (pulsting his hand on the Squire’s shoulder). — You forgive 
* e2 
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my in»pertinence, my kind friend. TV e parsoaa, yon know, are apt 
to take strange liberties, when we honour and love folks., as I do. 
Fish,” said the Squire ; but liis hearty smile came to his lips in 

f )ite of himself, — ^'You always get your own way, and I suppaie 
rank must ride over and see this pet of my — ” 

** Brother's,^* quoth the Farson, concluding the sentence in a tone 
wind: gave to the sweet word so sweet a sound that the Squire would 
not coJ^ct the Parson, as he had been about to correct himself. 

Mr. Dale moved on; but as he passed Captain Barnabas, the, 
benignant character of his countenance changed sadly. ’ 

“ The crudest trump, Captain Higginbotham ! ” said he sternly, 
and stalked by — majestic. 

The night was so line that the Parson and his wife, as they walked 
home, made a little detour through the shnibbery. 

Mrs. Dale. — think I have done a good piece of work to-night. 
Parson (rousing liimself from a reverie).— Have you, Carry ?— it 
will be a very pretty handkerchief. 

Mrs. Dale. — ^Handkerchief !— nonsense, dear. Ddn’t you think 
it would be a very happy thing for both if Jemima and Signor Bicca- 
bocca could be brought together? 

Parson.— Brought together ! 

Mrs. Dai.e.— You do snap up one so, my dear— I if I coidd 

make a match of it. 

Parson. — think Biccabocca is a match already, not only for 
Jemima, but yourself into the bargain. 

Mrs. Dale (smiUng loftily). — ^WelL we shall see. Was not 
Jemima’s fortune about £4.000 ? 

Parson (dreamilvj for lie is relapsing fcrjt into liis interrupted 
reverie).— Ay— ay— I dare say. 

Mrs. Dale. — And she must have saved ! I dare say it is nearly 
£6,000 by this time; — eh! Charles dear, you really are so— good 
gracious, what’s that I 

As Mrs. Dale made this exclamation, they had just cinerged from 
the shmbberyinto the village greea. 

Parson.— What’s what ? 

Mrs. Dale (pinching her husband’s arm very nippingly). — That 
thing-there-there. 

Parson.— Only the new stocks. Carry; I don’t wonder .ithey 
r frighten you, for you are a very sensible wottian. I only wish Ihev 
would*rrighten the Squire, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Sumosed to he a letter from Mrs, Uazeldean to A. Riccabocca, Rsq.^ 
The Casino; but edited, and indeed composed, by Miss Jemima 
Hazeldean. 

“Dear Sib,— To a feeling heart it must always be painful fo 
give pain to another, and (though I am sure unconsciously) you have 
ipyeu the preatest patu to poor Mr. Ilazcldeau and myself, indeed to 
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all our little circle^ in so cruelljrrefusinff our atten^ts to become 
better acquai^ited with a gentleman we so nighly esteem. Do, piay, 
dear sir, make us the amende honorable. wA give us the pleasure of 
your company for a few^ days at tlie Hall ! May we expect you 
Saturday next ? — our dinner hour is six o’clock. 

Witn tlic best complinieuts of Mr. and Miss Jemima Hazeldean, 
“Believe me, my dear Sir, yours truly, ^ 

, ^“Hazeldean Hall.” 

^liss Jemima having carefully sealed this note, whidi Mrs. Hazel- 
dean had very willingly deputed her to write, took it herself into the 
stable-yard, in order to g|ve ^be groom proper instructions to wait 
for an answer. But while she was speakmg to the man, Frank, 
equipped for riding with more than bis usual dandyism, came into 
the yard, calling lor liis pony in a loud voice, and singfing out the 
very groom whom Miss Jemima was addressing— for, indeed, he was 
the smartcst*of all in the Squire’s stables — told him to saddle the 
grey pad, and accomnany the pony. 

‘^No, Frank,” said Miss Jemima, “you can’t have George; your 
fatlicr wants him to go on a message— you can take Mat.” 

“Mat, indeed!” said Frank, grumbling with some reason: for 

» Mat was a surly old fellow, who tied a most indefensible neckcloth, 
and always contrived to have a great patch in his boots ; — besides, 
he called Frank “Master,” and obstinately refused to tmt down 
hill “ ]\lat, indeed !— let Mat take the meJssage, and George go 
with me,” 

But MLss Jemima had also her reasons for rejecting Mat. Mat’s foible 
was not .servility, and he always showed true English independence in 
all houses where he was not invited to take his ale in the Rorvauts’ 
hull.* ^lat might offend Signor lliccabocca, and spoil all. An 
animated altercation ensued, in the midst of which tlie Squire and 
his wile entered the yard, with thi? intention of driving in the con- 
jugal gig to the market towTi. The matter was referred to the 
natural umpire by both the contending parties. 

The Squire looked with great contempt on his son. " And what 
do you want a groom at all for? Are you afraid of tumbling off the 
pony ? ” 

Fkaxk.— No, sir; but I like to go as a gentleman, wlien 1 pay a 
visit to a gentleman ! • . • '* 

Squire (in high wrath). — ^You precious puppy ! I think I’m as 
good a gentleman as you any day, and I should like to know when 
you ever saw me ride to call ou a nci}?hbour with a fellov^ jingling at 
my heels, like tliat upstart Ned Spankie, whose father kept a cotton- 
rnill. First time 1 ever heard of a Hazeldean thinking a livcry-coat 
was necessary to prove his gcntib’ty ! 

Mbs. Hazeldean (observing Frank colouring, and about to reply). 

• —Huah, Frank, never aaswxr your fatlier,— and you are going to call 
on Mr. Leslie? - . 

“Yes, ma’am, and I am very much obli^ to my father for letting 
me,” said Fr^pk, taking the Squire’s hand. 
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Well, but FAink,” continued Mrs. Hazeldeon, “I thin^ you hefirct 
that the Leslies were very poor.” 

Pkank.— E h, mother P ^ 

Mrs. Haz}<:ldean. — And would you ru n .the ch ance of wounding: 
the pride of a i^entlemon, as well born as yomSelf, by aflecting any 
show of being richer tlian he is ? 

Squire (with great admiration). — Harry, I'd give ten pounds to 
have said that ! 

Frank (leaving the Squire’s hand to take his mother’s). — You’re 
quite right, mother — nothing could be more snobbuh! ' 

Squike.— Give us your nst, too, sir ; you’ll be a chip^oX the. old 
after all. 

Frank smiled and walked off to his pony. 

Mrs. Hazeldean (to Miss Jemima). — ^Is that the note you were 
to \vrite lor me P 

hliss Jemima.— Yes ; I supposed you did not care about seeing it, 
so 1 have sealed it, and ^ven it to George. 

Mrs. Hazelpean.— But Frank will pass close by the Casino on 
his way to the Leslies*. It may be more civil if he leaves the note 
himself. 

Miss Jemima Oiesitatingly). — ^Do you think so? 

Mrs. Hazelpean. — Yes, certainly. Frank— Frank— as voupass 
by the Casino, call on Mr. Biccabocca, give this note, ana say w(‘ 
snail be heartily glad if he will come. 

Frank nods. 

“Stop a bit,” cried the Squii‘e. “If Eickcybockey’s at home, 
’tis ten to one if he don’t ask you to take a glass of wine ! If he 
does, mind, ’tis worse than asking vou to take a turn on the rack. 
Faugh ! you remember, Harry P — I thought it was all up with me.” 

“Yes,” cried Mrs. ilazelaean; “for Heaven’s sake, not a drop. 
Wine, indee'l I” 

“ Don’t talk of it,” cried the Squire, making a wry face. 

“I’ll fake care, sir I” said Frank, laugnmg as he disappeared 
within the stable, followed by Miss Jemima, who now coaxingly 
jtuikcs it ui) witli him. aud does not leave off her admonitions to qe 
extremely polite to the poor foreign gentleman till Frank gets his 
loot into the stirrup, and the pony, who knows whom he has got to 
(leal with, gives a preparatory plunge or two, and then darts out^of 
Mie yard. 
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BOOK IL 

INITIAL CHAPTER. 

IKTORMIIK* CUE IlEADEK HOW THIS WOBK CAME TO HAVE INITIAL 
CIIAPTEJIS. 

"Thebe can’t be a doubt,” said my father, “that to each of the 
main divisions of youx work—whethcr you call them Rooks or Parts 
—you should prefix, an Initial or Introductory Cliapter.” 

PisiSTJtATTJs. — Can’t be a doubt, sir ! Why so ? 

Mil. Cax^con.— P ieldin" lays it down as an indispensable r^c, 
which ho supports by his example; and Picldiugw^as an artisticid 
writer, aiid knew w'hat he was about. 

P[SisTBATUS.--])o >ou rcmembcr any of his reasons, sir? 

iMu. Caxton.— Wliy, indeed, Fieldni^ soys very justly, that he is 
not bound to assign any rrasoii ; but he docs assign a good many, 
here and there— to hud wliich, 1 refer you to 'Tow Jones » I will only 
observe, that one of his reasons, which is unanswerable, runs to the 
effect tliat thus, in every Part or Book, the reader has the advantage 
of begmning at tJie fourth or fifth ])ag<} instead of the first — 
matter by no means of trivial consc(jiicncc,” saith Fielding, “to 
persons who read books wdth no other view than to say they have 
read them — a more gentMnl motive to reading tlian is commonly 
imagined; and from which not. only law books and good books, 
biit'tlic iiages of Homer and Virgil, of Swift and Cervantes, 
liave bc(*iT> often tunird over.” I’hcrc, cried my father Iriuinjihantly, 
1 will lay a shilling to twopence that I have quoted the very 
words. 

JVIrs. Caxton. — Dear me! that only means skipping: I don’t 
see any great advantage in writing a chapter, merely for people to 
it. 

Ttisistratus.— Neither do L 

Mr. Caxton (dogmatically).— It is the repose in the picture*^ 
Fielding calls it “ contrast” — (still more dognmtically) 1 say there 
can’t be a doubt about it. Besides tadded my father af^cr a pause), 
besides, this usage gives you oppoii unities to explain what has gone 
before, or to prepare for wbu’s coming ; or, since Fielding contends, 
with great tnith, that some learning is necessary for this kind of 
liistoncai composition, it allows yon, natunilly and easily, the intro- 
duction of light and pleasant ornaments of that nature. At each 
flight in the terrace, > 0 ]i may give the eye the relief of an um or a 
statuA Moreover^ wnen so inclined, you create iiroper pausing 
places for reflection ; and complete, by a separate, yet liannonious 
ethical department, the design of a work, which is but a mere Mother 
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4j008e*8iak if it does not embrace a general view of thethon^bts 
and actions of mankmcL 

PisiSTBATUs.— But then, in these initial chapters, the author 
thrusts himsedf forward ; and just wlicn you want to gret on with 
the dmmatU persona, you find yourself face to face with the poet 
himself. 

Mn. Caxton.— Pooh ! you can contrive to prevent that ! Imitate 
the chorus of the Greek stage, who fill up the intervals between 
the action by saying what the author would otherwise say in his own 
person. * 

PisiSTRATUS (slily).— ‘That’s a good idea, sir ; and I Imve a chorus, 
and a choregus too, already in niy eye. 

Mja, Caxton (unsuspectingly). — ^Alia!*you are not so dull a fellow 
as you would make yourself out to be ; and, even if an author did 
thrust himself forward, what objection is there to that P Jt is a mere 
affectation to suppose that a book can coinc into tlie world without 
an author. Every child has a father^ne father at least, as the great 
Conde says very well in his poena. ^ * 

PisiSTUATUS.— The great Conde a poet!— I never heard that 
before. 

Mil. Caxton.— I dpn’t say lie was a poet, but he sent a poem to 
M^mc de Montansier. Envious critics think that he must have 
paid somebody else to write it ; but there is no reason why a great 
captain should not write a poem ; I don’t say a good poem, out a 
poem. I wonder, Roland, il* the Duke ever tried his hand at “ Stanzas 
to Mary,” or “ Lines to a sleeping babe.” 

Captain Rxiland.— Austin, I’m ashamed of' you. Of course, tlie 
Duke could write poctir if he pleased— sometlmi", I dare say, in the 
way of the great Conde ; that is, something warlike and heroic, Pil 
be oound. Let’s hear ! 

Me, CaSton (reciting)— 

** Telle est du Clel la loi edr^re 
Qu*ll faut qu*un eiifiiDt ait un pure } 

Oil dit mftnie quelque fois 
Tel enfant cn a jusqu’A trois.*’* 

Captain Boland (greatly disgusted). "Conde write such stuff I— 
I don’t- believe it. 

PisiSTEATUs.— 1 do, and accept the quotation; you and Roland 
be joint fathers to my child as well as myself. 

4 • 

Tel enfant ^ a Jasqu’A trois.*' 

Me. Caxton (solemnly).— I refuse the proffered paternity : but so 
far as administering a little wholesome castigation, now and then, 1 
have no objection to join in the discharge of a father’s duty. 

PisisTiiATUs.— Agreed. Have you anything to say against the 
infant hitherto ? 


* Paraphrase “ That each child has a father 
la Nature’s decree; 

Bur, to Jmliro by a rumour, 
Sume children tiave three.” 
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Mb. Caxtox. — He is in long clothes at present ; let us wait till he 
can walk, t 

B]l\nciie.— But pray, whom do you mean for a hero ?— and is Miss 
Jemima your heroine P * 

Captain Bolanii.— T here is some mystery about the— 

PisisTiiATUs (hastil>0. Hush, uncle : no lettinethe cat out of the 
ba'g yet. Listen all of you ! 1 left Erank Hazdacan on his way to 
the Casino. 




CHAPTER n. 

It is a sweet pretty place,” thought Prank, as he opened the 
pate wliich led across the fields to the Casino, that smiled down upon 
iiiju with its plaster pilasters. “ 1 wonder, thougli, that my fatiier, 
who is so particular in general, suffers the carriage-road to be so 
full of holes and woods. Mounsecr does not receive many visits, I 
take it.” 

But when Prank* got into the ground immediately before tlic 
house, he saw no cause of complaint as to want of order and repair. 
Nothing could be kept more neatly. Prank was ashamed of the dint 
made by the pony’s hoofs in the smooth gravel : he dismounted, tied 
the animal to the wicket, and went on foot towards tlie glass door in 
front. 

He rang the bell once, twice, but nobody came, for the old woman- 
servant, -vvIjo was lu ^ of Imar ine. was far away in the yard, searcli- 
iug for any eggs w'moh the lien might have scandalously hidden from 
culinary purposes ; and Jackeyino was fishing for the sticklebacks 
and minnows, which were, when caught, to assist the eegs, when 
found, in keeping together the bodies and souls of himsell and his 
masicr. I'lie old woman had been lately put upon board-wages — 
lucky old woman ! Prank rang a third time, ana "with tJie impetu- 
obity of his age. A face peeped from the Belvidere on the terrace. 

“ Diavolo ! ” said l)r, lliccabocca to himself. “ Yoimg cocks crow 
hard ou their own dungliill ; it must be a cock of a high race to crow 
BO loud at another’s.” 

Therewith he shambled out of the summer-house, and appeared 
^ddeuly before Pranl^ in a very wizard-like dressing-robe oi black 
sergf', a red cap on his head, and a cloud of smoke coming rapii^y 
from bis lips, as. a fmal’consolatory whiff, before* he removed the pipe ^ 
from them. Prank had indeed sedU the Doctor before, but never in 
so scholastic a costume, and he was a little startled by apparition 
at his elbow, as he turned round. 

“ Signorino” (young gentleman), said the Italian, taking off Ids 
cap with his usual urbanity, *«paruon the negligence of my people— 

1 am too happy to receive your commands in person.” 

“ Dr. Rickeybockey P” stammered Prank, much confused by this 
polilf! address, and the low, yet stately, bow with which it was accom- 
panied. “I — 1 hhve a note from the hall. Mamma— that is, my 
mother— and aunt Jemima beg their best compliments, and hope you 
will come, sir.” , 
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(The Doctor took tlie note with anotlier bow, and, opening the glass 
door, invited Prank to enter. . 

The young gentleman* with a schoolboy’s usual bluntncss, war 
about to say tluit he was in a hurry, and had rather not ; but Dr. 
Iliccabocca’s grand manner awed him, while a glimpse of the hall 
excited his curiosity— so he silently obeyed the invitation. 

Tiie hallj vrhich was of an octagon sliape. had been (uiginally 
psmellcd off into compartineiits, and in these tlic Italian hud painted 
landscapes, rich with the warm sunny light of his native climate. 
Prank was no judge of the art displayed ; but he was greatly struck 
with the scenes depicted : they were all views of some lake, real oj' 
unagmaTy — in all, dark-blue sinning w'aters reflected dark -blue placid 
skies. In one, a flight of steps descended to the lake, and a gay 
group was seen feasting on the margin ; in another, sunset threw its 
rose-hues over a vast ^illa or palace, backed by Alpine hiUs, and 
flanked by long arcades of vines, while pleasure-boats skimmed over 
the waves below. In short, thrxmghoiit all the eight oompartinents, 
the scene, though it differed in details, prescrvocl the sjime general 
character, as if illustrating some favourite locally, ^le Italian did 
not, however, evince any desire to do the honours of his own art, but, 
preceding Prank across the hall, opened the door of his usual sitting- 
room, aud requested him to enter. Pmnk did so, ratlier rcliict.autly, 
and seated himself with unwonted bashfulness on the edge of a chair. 
But here new specimens of the Doctor’s handicraft soon riveted atten- 
tion. The room had been originally papered ; but Riccabocca liad 
stretebed canvas over tbe walls, aud painted thereon sundry satiric^ 
devices, each separated from the other by scroll-works of fantastic 
arabesques. Here a Cupid was trundling a wheel-barrow full of 
hearts, which he appeared to be selling to an uglyold follow, with a 
money-bag in liis hand— probably Plutus. There Diogenes might be 
seen walking through a markct-phicc, with his lautcru in his hand in 
search of an honest man. whilst the children jeered at him, aud the 
curs snapped at his heels. In anotlier place, a lion was ^oeii Jialf 
dressed in a fox’s hide, while a w’^olf in a sfieep’s mask was coriv^crsing 
very amicably with a young lamb. Hero again miglit bt^ seen tJic 
geese stretcliing out their necks from tine Roman Capitol in full 
cackle, while the stout invaders were beheld in the disl,!iuce, running 
off as hard as they could. In short, in all these miaint eiitnyintureA 
some pithy sarcasm was symbolically conveyed ; oiuy over the mantel- 
piece was jibe design gravijr and more touching. It was the figure of 
a man in a pilgrim’s ^arh, chained to the earth by smAll but innumer- 
able ligaments, while a phantom likenc-ss of Jiiniself, liis shadow, was 
seen luisteniifc down what seemed an interminable vista ; aud under- 
neath were written the pathetic words of Horace — 

** Patriie quw exi»l 
Se quoque fugit? ** 

("What exile from liis couniTv can also fly» from himself ?”) /Die 
furniture of the room wiis extremely simple, and somewhat scanty ; 
yet it was arranged so as to impart an air of taste and elegance tci 
the room. Even a few plaster busts and statues, though bought but 
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of some humble itinerant, had their classical effect, g^hstenm,:^ from 
out stands of flowers that were pouped around them, or backed by 
graceful s(?teen-works formed from twisted osieri^ which, by the 
simple contrivance of tjays at the bottom, filled with earth, served 
for living parasitical plants, with gay flowers contrasting thick ivy 
leaves, aiKi gave to the whole room the aspect of a bower. 

May 1 ask yonr permission said the Italian, with his finger on 
the seal of the letter. 

“ Oh yes,” said Frank with natveie, 

, lUccabocca broke the seal, and a slight smile stole over his conute- 
nanco. Then he turned a little aside from Frank, shaded liis face 
with his hand, and seemed to muse. “ Mrs. Hazeldear.,” said he at 
last, “ does me very great Jionour. I hardly recognise her hand- 
writing, or I should have been more impatient to open the letter.” 
Tlie dark eyes were lifted over the spectacles, and went right into 
Frank's unprotected and undiplomatic heart. The doctor raised the 
note, and pointed to the characters with liis forefinger. 

Cousin «lcmima’s hand,” said Frank, as directly as if tlie question 
had been put to him. ^ 

The Italian smiled. Mr. Hazeldean has company staying with 
liim?” 

“ No ; tliafc is, only Barney— the Captain. There's seldom much 
company before the shooting scasoii,” added Frank with a slight 
sigh ; and then, you know, the holidays are over. For my part, I 
think wc ought to break up a month later.” 

T'lie Doctor seemed re-assured by the first sentence in Frank's 
rej3l.v, and, .seating liimself at the table, wrote his answer— not h?istily. 
as wc English ^te, but with care and precision, like one accustoms 
to w'eigh tlio nature of words — ^in that stift* Italian hand, which allows 
llic writer so much time to think while he forms his letters, kle did 
not, therefore, reply at once to Frank's remark about tlic holidays, 
but Was silent till he hod concluded his note, read it tlircc times 
over, sealed it by tlie taper he slowly lighted, and then, giving it to 
Frank, he said — 

“ For your sake, young gentleman, I regret that your holidays are 
so early ; for mine, I must rejoice, smcc I accept the kind invitation 
you have rendered doubly gratifying by bringing it yourself.” 

“ Deuce take tlie fellow imd liis fine speeches ! One don't know 
wlftch way to look,” thought English Frank, 

The Italian smiled ag^, as if this time he had read the bo/^ 
heart, without need of those piercing, black eyes**and said, less cere- 
3ioniously than before, “You don't care much for compliments, 
younjy gentleman ?” * 

“ No, I don't indeed,” said Frank heartily, 

“ So much the better for you, since your way in the world is in,ade ; 
it would be so much the worse if you had to make it !” 

Frank looked puzzled : the thought was too deep for him — so he 
turned to the pictures. 

“ Tllbse are very, fmmy,” said he : “ they seem capitally done. 
Who did 'em?” 

“ Signorino Hazeldean, yon are giving me what you refused yourself,** 
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« Eh said iFnuik inquiringly. 

‘‘Compliments!" 

“ Oh-5 — ^no : but they are well done : ar*n*t they, sir P“ 

“ Not particularly : you speak to the artist. 7 

“ What ! you painted them P” 

« Yes.” 

“ And the pietures in the hall?” 

Those too." 

“ Taken from nature, eh P" 

“ Nature," said. the Italian sententiously, perhaps evasively, " *cts 
nothing be taken from her." 

“ Oh 1" said Trank, puzzled again. “ WelL I must wish you good 
morning, sir; I am very glad you are coming." 

“ Without compliment?" 

“ Without compliment.” 

“ A rivederai-jpod-hy for the present, my young Signorino. Tliis 
way,” observing Irank make a bolt towards the wrong door. 

" Can I offer you a glass of wine ?— it is pure, of our own making.” 

“ No, thank you, indeed, sir,” cried Trank, suddenly recoUectmg 
his fathers admonition. Good-by, don’t trouble yourself, sir ; I 
know my way now.”^ 

Eutthe bland Italian followed bis guest to the wicket, where Trank 
had left the wny. The young gentleman, afraid lest so courteous a 
a host should hold the stirrup for him, twitched off the bridle, and 
mounted in haste, not even stayim? to ask if the Italian could put 
liim in the way to Eood Hall, ot which way he was profoundly igno- 
rant. Tlio Italian’s eye followed the boy as be rode up the ascent iii 
the lane, and the Doctor sighed heavily. "The wiser wc grow," said 
he to himself, "the more we regret the age of our follies ; it is better 
to gallop with a light heart up the stony hill than sit in the summer- 
honso and cry * Blow true 1* to the stony tmths of Machiavelli 1” 

With that he turned back into the Bclviderc ; but be could not 
resume liis studies. He remained some minutes gazing on the 
prospect, till the prospect reminded him of the fields which Jackeymo 
was Dent on his hiring, and the fields reminded him of Lenny Tair- 
field. He returned to the house, and in a few moments re-emevged 
in his out-of-door trim, with cloak and umbrella, rc-hghted his i)ipc, 
and strolled towards Hazeldean village. 

Meanwhile Trank, after cantering on for some distance, stopped at 
if cottage and there learned that there was. a short cut across the 
fields to Hood Haii, by which«he could save nearly tliree miles. 
Trank, however, missed the short cut, and came out into the higli 
road: a tui^npike keeper, after first taking his toll, put him back 
a^iii into the short cut ; and finally, he got into some green lanes, 
vmere a dilapidated finger-post directed him to Hood. .Late at noon, 
having ridden fifteen miles in the desire to reduce ten to seven, he 
come suddenly upon a wild and primitive piece of ground, that 
seemed half chace . half common^ with crazy tumbledown cott 2 ige.s of 
villanous aspeSTSbattered about m odd nooks and ^corners ; idle; diity 
children were making mud pies on the road; slovenly-lookiiig 
women were pUdting straw at uie thresholdi ; a large but fodom aud 
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decayed pliurcb^ that seemed to say that the ff^cration which saw it 
built was more pious than the ffcneration which now resorted to it, 
stood boldly and nakedly out by the roadside. 

“ Is this the village of Hood ? ” asked rrank of a stout young man 
breaking stones on the road-~sad sign that no better labour could be 
found for him ! 

The mail sullenly nodded, and continued liis work. 

“ And wiicre’s the Hall— -Mr. Leslie’s ? ” 

Tlie man looked up in stolid surprise, and this time touched his 
» iiat. 

“ Be you going there P ” 

" Yes, if I can find out where it is.” 

" ril show your honour// said the boor alertly. 

Brank reined in the pony, and the man walked by his side. 

Frank was much of his father’s son» despite the difference of age, 
and that more fastidious change of maimer which characterises each 
succeeding race in the progress of civilisation. Despite all his Et.ou 
finery, he was familiar with ])casaiits, and had the quick eye of one 
coimtry-hom as to gountry matters. 

“ You don’t seem verj^ well off in this village, my man? ” said he, 
knowingly. 

“ Noa ; there he a deal of distress liere in the winter time, and 
summer too, for that matter ; and the parish ben’t much help to a 
single man.” 

“ But, surely, the fanners vrant work here as well as elsewhere ? ” 

“’Deed, and there bci/t much farming yrork here — most o’ the 
parish he all wild ground loike.” 

‘‘ The poor have a right of common, I suppose,” said Frank, sur- 
veying a lar^e assortment of vagabond birds and quadrupeds. 

“ Yes ; neighbour Timmins keeps bis geese on the common, and 
some has a cow— and tlicm be neighbour Jowlas’s pigs. 1 don’t 
know if there’s a right, loike ; but the folks at the Hall docs aR they 
enn to help us, and that ben’t much : they ben’t us rich as some 
folks ; hav* added tlic peasant proudly, “they be as good blood as 
any in the shire.” 

“ I’m glad to see you like them, at all events.” 

“ Oh yes, I loikes thena well euo’ ; mayhap you are at school with 
J-hc young gentleman?” 

" W* said Erank. 

“ Ah f I heard the, clerg>Tnau say^ as how Master Randal wa» . 
mighty clever lad, and would get /ich some Stay, I’se Suxe I wish " 
he would, for a poor squire m^es a poor parish. There’s the Hall, 
-sir” • 


CHAPTER m. 

Frank looked right ahead, and saw a square house that, in spite 
of modem sash-windows, was evidently of remote antiquity : a liigh 
conical roof ; a stack of tall quaint chinmey-pots of red baked clay 

(like tliose at Sutton Place, in Surrey) dominating over isolateu 

* 
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Tulgw smokc^oondactors, of the i^ioble fashiou of present times ; a 
dilapidated groin-work, encasm? within a Tudor arch a door of tho 
ooniforiable date of George 111., and llie peculiarly dingv and 
weather-stained appearaaoe of tlic small finciy-iiiiished bneks, of 
which tho habitation was built— all showed Inc abode of former 
generations adapted with tasteless irreverence to the habilsof dc- 
aceudants nnenfightened by Pugm. or indifferent to llu* i)octry of 
the past. The house had emerged suddeuly upon Frank out ol tlic 
gloomy waste land, for it was placed in a hollow, and slieltcrcfl froni^ 
flight by a disorderly group of ragged, dismal, valetudinarian fir-trec'-, ' 
until an abrupt turn of the road cleared tliat screen, and left tlie 
desolate abode barp to tlic discontented eye. Frank dismouL^ed; 
the man held his pony; and after smoothing liis cravat, the smart 
Etonian saunteipd up to the door, and startled the solitude oi the 
place with a loud peal from the modem brass knocker— a knock 
which instantly brought forth an astonished starling who had built 
under the caves of the gable roof, and called up a cloud of sparrow.^, 
tomtits, and yellow-hammers, who had been regalinff" themselves 
amongst the litter of a slovenly farmyard tliat hy in full sight to the 
right of the house, fenced off by a primitive, paint less wooden rail. 
In process of time a sow, accompamed by a thrmnsr and inquisitive 
family, strolled up to the gate of the fence, and, leaning her nose 
on the lower bar of the f^ie, contemplated the visitor with much 
curiosity and some suspicion 

While Frank is still without, impatient Iv swingeing bis white 
trouseiswith his whip, we will steal a burned gljuice towards the 
respected members of tiio family within. Mr. Leslie, Xha paicr-f ami- 
lias, is in a little room culled his " study,” to which ho recnlarly 
retires every morning aftcr^ breakfast, rarely re-appearmg till one 
o’clock, which is his uiifushionable hour for oiniirr. lu what myste- 
rious occupations Mr. Leslie passes those hours no cue ever formed 
a conjecture. At the present moment ho is seated heiorc a little 
rickety bureau, one leg of wliich (being shorter than lli^ other) is 
propped up by sundry old letters and scraps of ncwspapcis; and 
the bureau is open, and reveals a great number of pigeon-holes and 
division^ filled with various odds and ends, the colieetion of many 
years. In some of these compartments are bundles of letters, very 
yellow, and tied in packets with faded tape ; in another, all by itscl , 
is a fragment of plum-pudding stone, winch Mr. Leslie lias picked up 
in his wglks, and considered a rare mineral. It is neatly labcUed, 
“Found m Hollow Lane, May 91st, 180k by Maunder Slugge Leslie, 
Esq.” The next division holds several bits of iron in the sliape of 
fra^mduts of borsc-sbocs, sc , which hlr. Leslie had also met 
in Ins rambles, and, aceordingto a harmless popular superstition, 
Oflcmcd it highly unlucky not to pick up. and, once picked up, no less 
unlucky to throw away. m the aqjoining pigcou-hole, a goodly 
collection of pebbles with holes in them, preserved for the same 
reason. In company with a crooked sixpence : neatly arranged 

! in fanciful mosaics, several periwinkles, J)lackamoor's tcelh (I mean 
the shell so called), and ol her specimens of the conchiferonsingenuily 
of Native, partly inherited from aomc ancestral spipster, piwtly 
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amassed by Mr. Leslie himself in a youtMol excorsion to the sea* 
side. Thtye were the farm-bailiff’s accoimts, several files of biUs, an 
old stimip, three sets of knee and shoe buckles, which had belonsred 
to Mr. Leslie’s father, a few seals tied together by a shoe-string, a 
shoj^-ecn tooth-pick case, a tortoise-shell magnifying-giass to read 
with, his eldest son’s first copybooks, -his second son’s ditto, his 
daughter’s dittto, and a lock ot his wife’s hair arranged in a tme 
lover’s knot, framed and glazed. There were also a small mouse- 
trap ; a parent cork-screw, too ffood to be used in common ; fragments 
of a silver lea-spoon, that had, oy natural decay, Jirriyed at a dissolu- 
► tion of ils parts, a small brown Holland bag, containing luilfprnce of 
van.Ai8 dates, iis far back as Queen Amie, accompanied by two Prtmcli 
ifows, and a German nlber the which miscellany iMr. Ijcsiie 

magnilo(iuently called “ his coins.” and had left iri his will tis a family 
heir-loom. There were many other curiosities of a congenial nature 
and equal valiie-^«/« nunc describere longmi est. Mr. Leslie was 
engaged at this time in wlia!- is termed “putting things to lights ” — 
an occupation he performed with exemplary care once a-week. This 
was his daj» and he had just counted his coins, and W'as slowly tying 
them u]) again in IJie bru^m Holland bug, when k'raiik’s knock 
reached his ears. 

Mr. Maunder Slugge Leslie paused, shook his head as if incre- 
dulously, and was abont to resume Ids occupation, when he was seized 
with a fit of yawning which'preventcd the bag being tied for full two 
irdnutes. 

While such the employment of the study, let us turn to the recrea- 
tions in the drawing-room, or rather parlour. A drawing-room there 
was on tlie first-floor, with a channiug look-out, not on the dreary fir- 
tr(*es, but on tlic lomantic undulating forest-land ; but the drawing- 
room liad not been used since the deatli of the last Mrs. Leslie. It 
w^as deemed too good to sit in, except when there was company: 
there never being company, it was never sate in. Indeed, now the 
papbr was falling off the walls with the damp, and the rats, mice, and 
moths-T^those “ edaaes rerum ” — ^had eaten^ ^between them, mo^ of 
the chair-bottoms and a considerable part ot the floor. Therefore, the 
parlour was the sole general sitting-room ; and being breakfasted in, 
dined and supped in, and, ••after supper, smoked in by Mr. Leslie to 
the accompaniment of rum-and-water, it is impossible to deny that it 
Ijjid wliat lb called “ a smell ” — a comfortable, wholesome family smell 
— speaking of numliers, meals, and misccUaneons social habitation. 
There were two windows : one looked full on the fir-trees ;-the other** 
on the farm-yard, with the pig-sty clpsing the vi^. Near the fir-tree 
window sate Mrs. Leslie ; before her, on a high stool, was a basket 
of the children’s clothes that, wanted memding. A work-1.able of rose- 
wood inlaid with brass, whicli had been a wedding-present^ and was a 
costly thing originally, but in that peculiar taste which is vulgarly 
called “ Brumagem,” stood at*haud : the brass had started in sevenu 
places, and occasionally made great havoc in the children’s fingers and 
m h^fs. Leslie’s gown ; ,in fact, it was the liveliest piece of turmture 
in the house, thanks to that petulant brass-work, and could not have 
been more mischievous if it had been a monkey. Hpon the work* 
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tal)le lay a housewife and a thimble, and scissors, and skeins ol 
worsted and thread, and little scraps of linen and cloth fpr patches. 
But Mrs. Leslie was not actually workins —she was preparing to 
work ; she liad been preparing to work for the last hour and a half, 
TJpon her lap she supported a novel, by a lady who wrote much for a 
former generation, under the name of Mrs. Bridget Bine Mantle.** 
She had a small needle in her left hand, and a very tliick piece ot 
thread in her right ; occasionally she applied the end of the said tlu'cad to 
her lips, and then— her eyes fixed on the novel— made a blind, vacillating 
a^ack at the eye of the needle. But a camel would Imve gone 
through it with quite as much ease. Nor did the novel alone engage -» 
Mrs. Leslie’s attention, for ever and anon she interrupted herself to 
scold the children, to inquire “ what o’clock it was to obsci-ve that 
“ Sarah would never suit V* and to wonder “ -why Mr. Leslie would 
not see that'i the work-table was mended.” Mrs. Leslie has been 
rather a pretty woman. In spite of a dress at once slatternly and 
economical, she has stiU the air of a lady— rather too much so, tiio 
hard duties of her situation considered. She is proud of the antiquity 
of her family on both sides ; her mother was of the venerable stock of 
theDaudles of Dandle Place, a race that existed^ before the Oonmiest. 
Indeed, one has only to read our earliest chronicles, and to glance 
over some of these bng-winded moralising poems which delighted the 
thanes and ealderuen of old, in order to see that the Dandles must 
have been a very influential family before William the Pirst tunied 
the country topsy-turvy. While the mother’s race was thus indubitably 
Saxon, the father’s had not only the name but the peculiar idosyncrasy 
of the Normans, and went far to establish that crotchet of the brilliant 
author of Sibyls or the Two< Nations^ as to the continued distinction 
between the conquering and conquered populations. Mrs. Leslie’s 
father boasted the name of Montfydget : doubtless of tlie same kith 
and kin as those great barons Moutlichcf;^ who once owned such broad 
lands and such turbulent castles. A Ingb-nosed, thin, nervous, ex- 
citable progeny, those same Montfydgets, as the most troublesome 
Norman could pretend to be. This fusion of race was notable to the 
most ordinaiy physiopiomist in the physique, and in the morale of 
Mrs. Leslie.^ Sue havl the speculative blue eye of the Saxon, and the 
i passionate higli nose of the Nonnan ; she Jiaa the musing do-uothing- 
1 ness of the Dandles, and the reckless liavc-at-cvery-tliiiigness of the 
/Montfydgets. At Mrs. Leslie’s feet, a little girl with her hair aboiit. 
her eara (and beautiful hair it was too) was amusing herself with* a 
iiToken-nosed doll. At the far end of the ro,om, before a high desk, 
sate Prafik’s Eton «chool-fcllov^ the eldest son. A minute or two 
before IVank’s alarum had disturbed the tnmquillity of the house- 
hold, he had raised his eyes fl^m the books on the desk to glance at a 
very tattered copy of the Greek Testament, in which his brother 
Oliver had found a difficulty that he came to feoidal to solve. As the 
young [Roman’s face was turned to the light, your fli-st impression, on 
seeing it, would have been melancholy, but respectful, interest— for 
the face had already lost the joyous charactQr of youth— there was a 
wnnkle between the brows; ana the lines that speak of fatigueVere 
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nlreadv visible under the eyes and about the mouth : the complexion 
was sjulow, flie lips were pale. Years of study had steady sown in 
the delicate organization the seeds of many an infirnuty and many a 
pain: but if your look^had rest/cd lon^^er on that countenance, 
gradually your compassion might have given place to some feeling 
uneasy and sinister — a feeling akin to fear. There was in the whole 
expression so much of cold, calm force, that it belied the debility of 
the fi-ame. Y^ou saw there the eviieiice of a mind that was culti vated, 
and you felt that in that cultivation there was something formidable. 

• A. notable contrast to this countenance, prematurely worn, and 
eminently intelligent, was the round healthy face of Oliver, with slow 
blue eyes iixed bard on the penetrating orbs of his brother, as if trying 
with might and main to catcb from them a gleam of that knowledge 
wiih which they shone clear and frigid as a star. 

At Frank’s knock, Oliver’s slow blue eyes sparkled into animation, 
and he sprang from liis brother’s side. The little girl flung back the 
hair from her face, and stared at her mother with a look which spoke 
wonder and fiiglit. 

The young student \nit his brows, and then turned wearily back to 
1 he books on his desk. 

“ D(‘nr me,” ci-icd Mrs. Leslie, "who can that possibly be ? Oliver, 
come i’rom the window, sir, tliis instant : you will be seen 1 Juliet, 
nin-~ring the bell- no, go to the head of the kitchen stairs, and call 
out to Jenny, *Not at home.' Not at home on any account,” 
repeated Mrs, Leslie, nervously, for the Moutfydget blood was nowf 
in full flow. 

In another minute or so, Frank’s loud, boyish voice was distinctly 
heard at the outer door. 

ilaudal slightly started. 

“ Frank Hazcldean’s voice,” said he ; "I should like to see him, 
mother.” 

"Sftc him,” repeated Mrs. Leslie, in amaze; "see him!— and the 
room in thie state !” 

Kaiidal might have replied that the room was in no worse state 
than usual ; but he said nothing. A slight flush came and went over 
liis pale face : and then he leaned his cheek on lus hand, and com- 
pressed his lins firmly. 

^hc outer aoor closed with a sullen, inliospitable jar, and a slip- 
shod female servant entered with a card between her finger and 
thumb. « 

" Wlio is that forP—give it to me, Jenny,” crlec^Mrs. Leslie. 

But Jenny shook her head, laid the &rd on the desk beside Kandal, 
and vanished without sajing a word. , ^ • 

" Oh look, Bandol, look up,” cried Oliver, who had again rushed 
to the window ; " such a pretty grey pony 1” 

Bandal did look up ; nay, he went deliberatdy to the window, and 
gazed a moment on the high-mettled pony, and the well-dressed, 
spirited rider. In that mpment changes passed over Bandal’s oouu- 
tenance more rapidljt than clouds over the sky in a gusty day. Now 
•envy and discontent, with the curled lip and the gloomy scowl ; new 
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hoTO and proud self-esteem, -witli tlie clearing brow and tlie lofty 
smile; and then again all became cold, firm, and olose, as he 
walked back to bis hooks, seated liiinself re^lutely, and said, half 
aloud— 

Well, KNOWLEDGE IS POWEE ! ” 


CHmm IV. 

Mes. TjEslie canie u\) in fidget and in fuss ; she leant over Eandal’s 
shoulder and read the card. Writ^'cn in pen and ink, with an attempt 
at imitation of printed Koimm character, there appeared first 
‘‘Mr. ihiANK Hazeldean but just over these letters, and sciibbled 
hastily and less legibly in pencil, was— 

“ Dear Leslie, — sorry you were out — come and sec \is— Do / ” 

“ You will go, Handal ?” said Mrs. Leslie, after a parj^e. 

“ I am not sure.” 

“ Y’es, ^ou can go ; 9/ou have dothes like a gentleman : pou can go 
anywhei-e, not like those children and Mrs. Leslie glanced almost 
spitefidly at poor OUver’s coarse threadbare jacket, and bttle Juliet’s 
tom frock. 

“What I have I owe at present to Mr. Egerton, and 1 should 
consult his wishes ; he is not on good tcmis with these Hazeldcans.” 
Then turning towards liis brother, who looked mortified, he added, 
with a strange sort of haughty kindnes.^ ** What I may liave here- 
after, Oliver, 1 shall owe to myself ; and theji if 1 rise, 1 will raise 
my family.” 

“ Dear Ibmdal,” said Mrs. Leslie, fondly kissing him on the fore- 
liead, “ what a good heart you have I” 

“ No, mother ; iny books don’t tell me that it is a good heart that 
gets on m the world: it is a hard head,” replied Itanaal, )yith a rude 
and scornful candour. “ .But 1 can read no more just now : come 
out, Obver.” 

So saying, he slid from his mother’s hand and left the room. 

When Oliver joined him, llandal was already on the common ; and, 
without seemiiig to notice his brother, he continued to w^k quickly, 
and with long strides, in profound silence. At length he pau&ea 
under the shade of an old oak, that, too old to be ofv^ue save for 
-■^^ewood, had esca;pcd the axe. The tree stood on a knoll, and the 
spot commanded a view of the decayed house — the dilapidated church 
— ^tlio dreay village. 

“ Oliver,^* said Itaudal, between his teeth, so that his voice had the 

sound of a hiss, “ it was under this tree that I first resdved to 

' He paused. 

“What/Bandal?” 

“ Head hard : knowledge is power !” 

“ But you are so fond of reading,” 

“ I ! ” cried Bandal. “ Do you think, when Wblsey and Thomas-A- 
Becket became priests, they were fond of telling thej: Deads and pat- 
terjig aves F I fond of reading ! 
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Oliver ^ared; the histoxical allusions were beyond his conipi-e- 
faension. » 

“ You know,” continued RancLd, "that we Leslies were not always 
the l)c?r£?arJy poor prcntleftnen wo arc now. You know that tliere is a 
maji who lives in Orosvenor Squaw, and is V(U’y rich — very. His 
rieh(‘s conic to him from a Leslie; that man is niy patron, Oliver, and 
he — is very p:ood to me.” 

Kandril's smile was withering as he spoke. " Come on,” he said, 
aft(*r a pause—" come on.” Again the walk w^as quick, and the 
•brothers were silent. 

'I'licy caine at leugih to a little shallow bi-ook, -.tcross which some 
lai ge si ones liad been placed at short inteiTals, so that the boys 
v.alkcd over the lord dryshod. "Will you pull do^vn that bough. 
Oliver?” said iiandal, ahruptiy, pointing to a tree. Oliver obeyed 
ineehanically ; and llaudal, strippmij the leaves, and snapping olT the 
twigs, id’t a fork at the end; with this he began to remove the 
stepping-stones. 

" Wliat are jou about, llandal?” asked Oliver, wondering! y. 

a.rc on the dtJier side of tlie brook now, and we sliall not 
cojiKj hiick iJiiii way, W'c don’t wmnt tlie stepping-stones any more ! 
—away with them 1” 


CHAPTER y. 

The uiomhig after this tisit of Pnink Ilazeldean’s to Rood 
11)0 Right Honourable Audlcy Egerton, member of parliament, privy 
couiKJilior, and minister of a liigh department in the stale — just 
below the rank of the cabinet — was seated in Ids library, awaiting the 
delivery of the. post, before he wmlked down to his oliicc. In the 
meaivvhile, he sipped his tea, and glanced over llic newspapers with 
that quick and iiall'-disdainful eye with which your praxsticai man in 
public life Is ^vont to regard the abuse or the eulogium of the Pourth 
J '.'slate. 

Tliere is very little likeness between Mr. Egerton and his half- 
brother ; none, imleed, excejit that they are both oi' tall stature, and 
strong, sinewy, English build. But even in this hist they do not 
rencuible each other ; for the Squire’s atliiclic shape is already , 
beginning to expand into that portly embonpoint which seems Ihg^ 
natural development of contented men as they approach mi^e hfe. 
Audio V, on tiie contrary, is ineJinerf to be spaix*; and his ligure, 
though the muscles are as tinn as iroii, has euough of tluj slender to 
satisfy metropolitan ideas of elegance, liis dress, Ids look— his tout 
ensemble— oxii those of the London man. In the first, there is more 
attention to fashion than is usual amongst the busy members of the 
House of Commons ; but then Audlcy Egerton lias alway been soiiie- 
thing more than a mere busy member of the House of Commons. He 
lias alivays been a person of mark in the best society^ and one 
secret of his succcSs in life lias been his high reputation as "a 
gentleman,” 

As he now bends over the journals, tliere is an air of distinc^on in 
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the turn of the well-shaped head, with the dark brown ha^r— dark in 
spite of a reddish tinge — cut close behind, and worn away a little 
towards the crown, so as to give additional height to a commanding 
forehead. His profile is very handsome, and* of that kind of beauty 
whicli imposes on men if it pleases women ; and is, therefore, unlike 
that of your mere pretty fellows, a positive advantage in public life. 
It is a profile with large features clearly cut, masculine, and some- 
what severe. The expression of his face is not open, like the Squire’s : 
nor has it the cold closeness which accompanies the intellectual 
character of young Leslie’s; but it is reserved and dignified, and 
significant of self^coutrol, as should be the physiognouiy of a man 
accustomed to think before he speaks. When youlook at him, you 
fire not surprised to learn that he is not 'a florid orator nor a smart 
debater— he is a “ weighty speaker.” He is fairly read, but without 
any great range either of ornamental scholarship or constitutional 
lore. He has not much humour : but: he has that kind of wit wliicli 
is essential to grave and serious irqpy^ He has not much irnaginatiou, 
nor remarkable subtlety in reasom^n if does not dazzle, he. 
does not lore : he is too mudi of "the man of thb world for that. He 
is considered to have sound sense and accurate judgment. Withal, 
BS lie now lays aside tluj journals, and his face relaxes its austercr 
lines, you will not be astonished to liear that he is a man who is said 
to have been greatly beloved by women, and still to exercise much 
influence in drawing-rooms and boudoirs. At least, no one was 
surprised when the great heiress, Clementina Leslie, kinswoman and 
ward to Ijord Lansmere— a young lady who laid refused three earls 
and the heir-apparent to a dukedom— was declared by her dearest 
friends to be dying of love for Audley Egerton. It had been the 
natural wish of the Lansmeres that this lady siiould marry their son, 
Lord L’Estrange. But that yoimg gentleman, whose opinions on 
matrimony partook of the eccentricity of his general enaruefer, foould 
never be induced to propose, and had, according to the o^mIUs of 
town, been the principal party to make up the match between 
Clementina and liis friend Audley ; for the match required making-up, 
despite the predilc^ctions of the young heiress. Mr. Egerton had ha*! 
scruples of delicacy. He avowed, for the* first time, that his fortune 
was much less than had been generally supposed, and he did not. 

Ljike the idea, of owing all to a wife, however highly he might esteetir 

W^d admire her. Now, Lord L’Estrange (not long after the election 
at Lansiiiere, whicLhad given to Audley his first seat in parliament ) 
bad suddenly exchaimed from tbe battalion of the Guards to which 
he belonged^ and whi3i was detained at home, into a cavalry regiment 
on active service in the Peninsula. Nevertheless, even abroad, and 
amidst the distractions of war, bis interest in all tiiat could forwiird 
Ejgertdn’s career was unabated ; and, by letters to his father, and to 
his cousin Clementina, he assisted in the negotiations for the marzi^e 
between Miss Leslie and his friend : and, before the year in which 
Audley was returned for Lansmere had expired^^ the young senator 
received the hand of the great heiress. The settlement of her fortune, 
whi^ was chiefly in the funds, had been unusually advantageous to 
the husband; for though the capital was tied up so Tong as both 
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sumved— for the benefit of any children they mi»ht have-^j et, in 
tbc erent f f one of the parties dying without issue by the marriage, 
the whole passed without limitation to the survivor. Miss Leslie, in 
spite of all remonstrancp from her own legal advise^ had settled tliis 
Clause with Egerton’s confidential solicitor, one Mr. Levy, of whom 
wc shall see more hereafter; and Egcrton was to be kept in ignorance 
of it till after the marriage. If in this Miss Leslie showed a generous 
trust in Mr. Egerton, she still inflicted no positive wrong on her 
ndations, for she had none sufficiently near to her to warrimt their 
claim to the succession. Her nearest kinsman, and tlicrelbre her 
natural heir, was Ilarlev L’Estrange ; and if he was contented, no 
6l:ic had a right to coMlain. The tie of blood between herself and 
the Leslies of Hood Hall was, as we shall sec presently, extremely 
distant. 

It was not till after his marriage that Mr. Egerton took an active 
part in tJie business of the Iloime of Commons. He was flien at the 
most advanfageous starting-point for the career of ambition. His 
words oil tl^e state of the county took imi>ortance from his stake in 
it. His talents foipid ac cessori es in the opulence of Grosvenor 
Square, the dignity of a prfncciy establishment, the respectability of 
one firmly sct/tled lu life, tlie reputation of a fortune in reality very 
large, ana which was magnified by popular report into the revenues of 
a Cnnsus. Audley Egerton succeeded in Parliament beyond the 
early expectations formed of him. He took, from the first, that sta- 
tion in the House which it requires tact to establish, and great know- 
ledge of the world to free from the charge of impracticability and 
crotchety but which, once established, is peculiarly imposing from the 
rarity or its independence ; that is to say, the station of the moderate 
man, who belongs sufficiently to a party to obtain its suiiport, but is 
ycit sufficiently disengaged from a party to make liis vote and word, on 
:jcrtain questions, matter of anxiety and speculation. 

Professing Toryism (the word Conservative, which would have suited 
him betl^Jr, was not then known), he sfeparated himself from the 
country pai-ty, and always avowed great respect for the opinions of 
llic large towns. The miiihct given to Ihe views of Audley Egerton 
was " enlightened.” Nev^r too much m advance of the passion of 
the day, never behind its movement, he had that shrewd calcula- 
j4ionofoWs which a consummate mastery of tlie world sometimes 
bestows upon politicians, — ^perceived the chances for and apinst 2- 
certain question being carried within a certain time, and nicked 
question between wund and water. He was so good a barometer of * 
that changeful w'eatlier called l^ublic Opinion, that be might have had 
a hand in the Times newspaper. He soon quarrelled, and purposely, 
with his Lansiiicre constituents ; nor had he ever revisited that 
borough, —perhaps because it w^ associated with unpleasant Remi- 
niscences in the siiape of the Squire’s epistolary trimmer, and in 
oflffirown effigies wliich his agiicultural constituents had burned in 
the (jpm-inarket. But the speeches that produced such indignation 
at Lansmerc had delighted one of ihe greatest of onr^ commercial 
towns, which at the next general election honoured him with its repre- 
sentation. In those days, before the llefonn Bill, great commercial 
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towns cliose men of liigh mark for tlieir members ; and aH 4 )rou(I sl.a- 
tion it was for him wlio was delegated to speak the vvice of the 
princely merchants of ifingland. 

Mrs. Egerton survived lier marriage but a few years ; she left no 
children; two had been bom, but died in their first infan(!y. The 
nronerty of the wife, therefore, passed without control or limit to the 
nusDand. 

"Whatever might have been tlie grief of the widower, he disdained 
to betray it to the world. Indeed, Audley Egerton was a man who 
had early taught himself to conceal emotion, lie Imried liimsclf in 
the country, none knew w here^ for some months. When he returned, 
there was a deep wrinkle on his brow ; but no change in his habits 
and avocations, except that shortly afterwards he accepted olhce, and 
thus became more busy than ever. 

Mr. Egerton had always been lavish and magnificent in money 
matters. A rich man in public lile lias many claims on his fortune, 
and no one yielded to tlmsc claims with an air so regal as Aiidiey 
Egerton. But amongst his many libcnd actions there was'^ none whicii 
seemed more worthy of paiiegjTio than the -generous favour he 
extended to the sou of his wile’s poor and distant kinsfolk, the Leslies, 
ofBoodHaU. 

Some four generations back, there liad lived a certain Squire Leslie, 
a man of large acres and active mind. He had cause to be displeased 
his eldest son, and though he did not disiulierit him, lie left half 
his nropcity to a younger. 

The youngfjr had capacity and Spirit, which justified the parental 
provision, lie increased his fortune, lifted himself into notieo and 
consideration by public somccs and a noble alliance. His dcscciulants 
followed his example, and took rank among the first commoners in 
England, till the last male, dying, left his sole heirass and niprescn- 
tativc in one daughter, Clcinontina, aftciwards married to., Mr. 
Egerton. 

Meainvliile the elder son of the forementioned squire haC. muddled 
and sotted away much of liis share in the Leslie property, and by low 
habits and mean society, louvered in repute his representation of the 
name. 

His successors imitated hiju, till nothing was left to Tlandal's 
father, Mr. Maunder Slug^^c Leslie, but the decayed house, wlii«h 
•^'as what the Germans cull the stamm scJdoHs or “stem hall” of the 
and, the wretched lands inimediatcly around it. 

Still, though idl ifltcrcourse bcfween tlictwo branches of the family 
had ceased, the younger had always felt a respect for the elder, as tlic 
head of tlicMiousc. And it was sujiposed that, on her dcatli-bed, 
Ml'S. Egerton had recommended her Jiupovcrished namesakes and kin- 
dred t.c» the care of her husband ; for, when lie returned t,o town, aft.er 
Mrs. Egorton’s death, Audley Jiad senf to Mr. Maunder Siugge Leslie 
the sum of £5,000, winch he said liis wdie, leaving no written will, had 
orally bequeathed as a legacy to that gentleman; and he retm^sted 
permission to charge himself with the education of tin; eldest sou. 

Mr, Maunder Slu^c Leslie might have done great tilings for Ids 
Uttl^fproperty with those £5 000, or even (kept iu the Three per Cents) 
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tho interest would have afforded a material addition to his comforts. 
Butanei^booring solicitor, having caught scent of the legacy, hui^ted 
it down into liis o\n^ hands, on jiretence of having found a capital 
investment in a canal. And when the solicitor had got xiossession of 
the £5,00(), he went off‘with them to America. 

Meanwhile Randal, placed by Mr. Rgcrtoii at an excellent prepara 
tory school, at lirst gave no signs of industry or talent ; but just befort 
he left it, there came to the scliool, as classical tutor, an ambitious 
young Oxford man; and his zeal—for he was' a capital teacher — 
produced a great effect generally on the pupils, and especially on 
Itandal Leslie. He talked to them much in private on the advantage 
of learning, and shortly afterwards he exhibited those advantages in 
his own person; for, ha^nng edited a Greek play with much subtle 
scholarship, his college, which some slight irregularities of his had 
displcasedj recalled him to its venerable bosom by the presentation of 
a fellowship.^ After this he took orders, became a college tutor, dis- 
tin^ished liimself yet more by a treatise on the Greek accent, got a 
capital living, and was considered ou tJie high road to a hisliopric. 
This young man, then, communicated to Emiclal tbe thirst for know- 
ledge ; and when thft boy went aftcr’wards to Eton, he applied with 
such earnestness and resolve, tliat his fame soon niached the cars ot 
Audley; and that person, who had the sympathy for talent, and yet 
more lor jiuriiosc, which often characterises aiubitioiis men, went to 
Eton to see liim. Erom that time Audley evinced great and almost 
fatherly interest in llie brilliant Etonian; and Randal always spent 
with him sonic days in each vacation. 

I have said that Egerton’s conduct, with respect to this boy, was 
more praiseworthy than most of those generous actions for wliirh lie 
was renowned, since to this the world gave no apiilausc. What a 
man does within the range of his family connexions does not carry 
with it that (hht ’wliich invests a muiuliccncc exhibited on pubho 
occasions. Eitlier people care nothin^bout it, or tacitly suppose it 
to be buA his duty. It was true, too, as the Squire had obseiwed, that 
Randal Leslie was even le.ss di.stantly related to the Uazcldeaus than 
t o Mr.s. Egerton, since Rand;d’s grandfather had actually married a 
Miss ilazeldean (tlie higl^est worldly connexion that branch of the 
family had formed since tlie great split 1 have commemorated). But 
'iudley Jigerton never appeared aw'arc of tliat fact. As he w^ not 
jiimbcif descended from tlie llazeldeans, he did not tn .uble hhnbtsif j 
about their genealogy; and he took care to impress it uiKinJjJcj 
Leslies that liis. generosity ou their behalf' was^solcly to Ifo oscnuca^ 
to liis respect for his wife’s meniof’y and kindred. St id the Squire 
had felt as if his “ distant bi*oll»or” implied a rebuks? on his own 
neglect of these poor Leslies^ by the liberality Audley evuiced towards 
them ; and tliis had made liim' doubly sore when the name of R^dal 
Leslie was mentioned. But the fact really was, that the Leslies of 
Rood had so .shrunJc out of all notice ttiat the Squh u hs'd actually 
forgotten their existence, until Raiubl became tins indehted to his 
brother; and then,hc felt a pang of remorse that anyone save himself, 
the head of the llazeldeans, should lend a helping hand to the grand- 
son of a llnzelde;ui. 
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But having thus, somewhat too tediously, explained tlie posi- 
tion of Audley Egerton, whether in the world or in rehjtion to his 
“oung protege^ I may now permit him to receive and to read liis 


CHAPTER VI. 

Mr. Egerton glanced over the pile of letters placed beside him, 
and first he tore up some, scarcely read, and threw them into the 
waste-basket. Pubbe men nave such odd, out-of-the-way letters, that 
their waste-baskets are never empty : letters from amateur financiers 
proposing new ways to pay on the National Debt ; letters from 
America (never free), asking for autographs; letters from fond 
motlicrs in countrj' villages, recommending some miracle of a son for 
a place in the Ring’s service ; letters from free-thinkers in reproof of 
bigotry - letters from bigots in reproof of free-thinkers ; letters signed 
Brutus Iledivivus, containing the agreeable information that tho 
writer has a dagger for tyrants, if the Danish clainjs are not fortJi- 
with adjusted; letters si^ed Matilda or CaroMe, stating that Caro- 
line or Matilda has seen the public man’s portrait at the ExJiibition, 
and that a heart sensible to its attraciions may be found at No. — , 
Piccadilly; letters from beggars, impostors, monomaniacs, specula- 
tors, jobbers — all food for the waste-basket. 

From tho correspondence thus winnowed, Mr. Egerton first 
selected those on business, which he put methodically together in 
one division of his pocket-book; and secondly, those of a private 
nature, which he as carefully put into another. Of these last there 
were but three— one from his steward, one from Harley L’Estrange, 
one from Randjd Leslie. It was his custom to miswer ' his corres- 
pondence at his office ; and to his office, a few minutes afterwards, 
ne slowly took his way. Many a passenger turned back to look a:;ain 
at the finn figure, which, despite ihc hot summer day, was, buttoned 
up to tbe throat ; and tne black frock-coat thus worn well became 
the erect air and the deep, full chest of the handsome senator. AVJicn 
he entered Parliament Street, Audley ICgerion was joined by one of' 
his colleagues, also on his way to the cores of office. 

After a few observations on the last debate, tliis gentleman said — 
(r— “ By tlie v^ay, can you dine with me next Saturday, to meet Lans^ 
jLKiere ? He comes up to town to vote for us on Monday.” 

“1 had** asked soRiC people to dine with me,” aiLSWcred Egerton, 
“but 1 will put them on. 1 see *^Lord Ijansmcre too seldom to miss 
any occasionc-to meet a man whom 1 respect so much.” 

So seldom ! True, he is very little in town ; but why don’t you go 
and see him in the country ? Good shooting— pleasant, old-fashioned 
. house.” 

“My dear Westboume, his house is ^mmium vicina Cremona* close 
to a borough in wliich I have been burned in effigy.” 

“Ha — ba — ^yes—1 remember you first came* into Parliament fotthat 
snug Uttle pla^ : but Lansmere himself never found fault with your 
vote^ did be P” 
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”He behaved very handsomely, and said he had not presumed to 
roiisider n^e lus mouthpiece; anu then, too, I am so intimate with 
L'Estranj^e/* 

“Is that queer fellow.ever conunj? back to England?’’ 

“He comes, generallv, every year, for a few days, just to see his 
father and tiic^hcr, and tlien returns to the Continent.” 

“ I never meet lihn.” 

“ He comes in September or October, wlicn you, of course, are not 
injl^n, and it is in town that the Lansmeres meet him.” 

. rfTO^hy docs he not go to them ?” 

man in England but once a year, and for a few days, has so 
mudh to do in Ijondon, I suppose ?” 

Is he as amusing as ever ? ” 

Egertou nodded. 

“ So distiiignislicd Jis lie miglit be I” remarked Lord Westboume. 

“ So distinguished as he is!” saidEgerton formally; “an officer 
selected for praise, even in such ilclds as Quatre Eras and W aterloo ; 
a scholar, t«o, of the finest taste; and as an accomplished gentleman, 
matchless!” , 

“ I like to hear one man praise another so warmly in these ill- 
iiatured days,” answered Lord Westboume. “But still, Ihougli 
L. Estrange is doubtless all you say, don’t you tliink lie rather wastes 
his life — living abroad?” 

“ Ajid trying to be happy, Wcslbournc ^ Arc you sure it is not we 
who waste our lives ? but 1 can’t stay to hear your answer. Here we 
^rc at the door of my prison.” 

“ On Saturday, then?” 

“ On Saturday, Good day.” 

Por I lie next hour, or more, Mr. Egcrion was engaged on the affairs 
of the stale. 11c then snatched an jiiteryal of leisure (while awaiting 
a r^ort, which he had lnslruciea"a^clerk f(? make him), in order to 
reply to his letters. Those on public business were soon despatched ; 
and throT^ng his replies aside, to be sealed by a subordinate hand, he 
drew out the letters which he liad put apart as private. 

lie attended first to that of liis steward : the steward’s letter was 
long, the reply was contaiitfd in three lines. Pitt himself was scarcely 
more negligent of his iirivale interests and concerns tlian Audley 
jigerton— yet, withal, Audley Egerton Avas said by his enemies to be 
an egotist. 

The next letter he wrote was to llandiil, and that, though longpr^ 
was far from prolix : it ran thus — ^ • • 

“ Bear Mr. Leslie,— I appreciate your delicacy in consulting me, 
whether you should accept Prank llazcldean’s invitation to call at the 
Hall. Since you are asked, 1 can see no objection to it. I should be 
sorry if you appeared to force yourself there ; and for the rest, as a 
general rule, 1 think a young man who has his own way to make 
in life had better avoid all intimacy with those of his own age who 
havemo kindred objects nor congenial pursuits. 

“ As soon as this visit is paid, 1 wisTi you to come to liondon. The 
report 1 receive of your progress at Eton renders it unnecessary, in 
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ray judgment, that you should niiurn there. If your father has no 
-objection, 1 propos(j that you should go to Oxford at the ensuing 
term. Alcanwhilc, 1 have engaged a gentleman, who is' a fellow oi 
33aliol, to read with you. lie Is of opinion, judging only by your high 
repute at Eton, tliat you may at once obtain a schohirship in that 
eoUege. If you do so, I shall look upon your career in me as as- 
surccl. 

“ Your affectionate friend, and sincere well-wisher 
• “ A. E.” 

Tlic reader will remark that, in this letter, tliorc is a certain tone 
of formality. Mr. Egerton docs not cull his prob'ge “ Pear Kandal,'* 
as would seem natural, but coldly and stiffly, “ Pear r. Leslie.” 
He hints, also, that tin', boy has his own way to make in life. Is tlim 
meant to guard against too sanguiuc notions of inheritance, W'liich his 
geuerosity may have excited ? 

The letter to Lord L’Estranjgc was of a very difh'.rcni kind from 
the others. It was long, and full of such little scraps* of news and 
gossip as in ay interest friends in a foreign land ; it was vn-ittcu gaily, 
iuid as with a wish to cheer his friend ; you could see that it W'as n 
reply to a melancholy letter; and iu ihe whole tone and spirit then* 
was an affection, even to tenderness, of wiiich those who most likiicl 
Aiulley Egerton would have scarcely supposed him capable. Yet, 
iiotwithsUuiding, there was a kiud of conscraiiit in tiui letter, wdiieli 
perJiapa only the fine tact of a woman would det,ect. It had not that 
abandon^ that hearty self-outpouring, which jouiniglil c.‘xj){‘et wmdd 
charaetc-rise the letters of two sncli friends, who had been boys at 
school together, and which did breathe indeed in all the a limp: 
rambling sentences of hiscon'cspoiidcat. Eut where was lln*. cvideneii 
of the constraint ? Egerton is off-han d enough where his jam runs 
glibly tlirough paraCTaplis tliat relate to others ; it is simpl> that lie 
says nothing about himself— that lie avoids all reference lo tlic iiincr 
world of sentiment and feeling. Eut perhaps, after all, tlA* man has 
no sentiment and feeling ! How cjin you expect that a steady per- 
sonage in practical life, whose mornings arc spent in Powmiig-slreet, 
and wliose nights arc consumed in watching Govemmeut bills through 
a coDiniittee, can write in the same style as an idle dreauici* amidst 
the pines of llavenua, or on tlie banks of Como ? 

Audley had just finished this epistle, such as it was, when the at- 
|| ^Ji^dant in waiting announced the arrival of a deputation from a pro- 
: vmcial trading town, the nicmbi'.rs of which dcz-putatiou he nad 
appointed to meet at two o'clock. There wms no ollicc in London at 
which deputations were kept w'aiting less Limn at that over which Mr. 
Egerton presided. 

The deputation entered — some score or so of middle-aged, comfort- 
able-looking persons, who, neverthelfss, bad their gricvaiicii— and 
consid(;red "their own iutfirests, and those of the country, menaced by 
a certain clause in a bill brought in by Mr. Egerton. ^ 

The Mayor of the town was Urn chief spokesman:, and be spokb well 
—but in a style to which the dignified official w as not accustomed. 
It a slup-dash sty le— micercmomous, free, and easy— an American 
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style. .And, indeed- tlicro was somethin?? altopre.ihcr m the ajjpear- 
ance and Warin?? of the Mayor which savoured of Tesidence in the 
Gi eat ilcpnblic. lie was a very hands<)me man. but with a look 
shari) and domineering — the look of a man vrho did not care a straw 
for president or monarch, and who enjoyed the liberty to speak his 
mind and “ wallop his own nigger ! ” 

His fcllow-burghcrs evidently regarded him wdth great respect ; "• 
luid Mr. Egcrtoii hud penetration enough to perceive tliat ]Mr. hjayor 
must he a rich man, as well a.s an (‘Icwpient one, to have o^cjgpme 
those impressions of soreness or jealousy which his tone, was calcu- 
* Jated lo create in tlie self-love of his equals. 

Mr. Egerton was far too wh'C to he efisily offended by mere manner ; 
and, though he stared somewhat lianghtily urhen he found bus obser- 
vations actually Do oh-pooh ed. he was not above being convinced. 
There was mue.h sense ana mueli justice in Mr. Skl^yor’s arguments, 
and the stute.sman civilly p‘romiscd to take them into full considera- 
tion. 

lie tiieujbowcd out the deputation; but scarcely liad tlie door 
closed before it opened again, and Mr. Mayor presented himself alone, 
sa\mg aloud to Ins chmpanions in the passage, 1 forgot something 
1 had lo sav to Mr. Egerlon, wad. below' for me.” 

“ Well, Mr, Mayor,” said Audley, pointing to a seat, " what else 
would YOU suggest?” 

The Mayor looked round to see lliat the door was closed ; and then, 
(irawiiig ins chair close to Mr. Egcrion’s, laid his forcUngin' on that 
gentlciuiin’s arm, and said, “ 1 think 1 speak to a man of tlie world, 
sir?” 

Mr. Egerton how'cd, and made.^ no rcply^ by word, but lie gently 
removed liis arm from the touch of the foretingcr. 

Mn. Mayor. — Y ou observe, sir, that 1 did not ask the members 
wliom w(5 1 -td.urn to I’arliament to accompany ns. Do hell er without 
’em.* You know tJj(*y anj I'otli in Opposition — out-and-outers. 

Afn. EfvnnTON.~-it is a mi.’^foriunc whieli the GoA'crnTuent can- 
not icniemlicr, when the question is whether the trade of the town 
iis'-jr is to he .'5er\cd or injniTd. 

Mn. Aia’ior. — W ell, guess you speak handsome, sir. But 

you’d ho c.la l to have two members to support Ministers after the 
^c\t, ci<‘t;lioii. 

Mr. Egerton (smiling). — IInc|uestioiiahJy, Air. Major. 

AJr. Mayor. — A id 1 can do it, Mr. Egertou. J may say f haye^ 
the town in my pocket ; so 1 ought — 1 spend a jareat deal ftf money 
in it. Now, you see, Mr. Egerton, { have passed a part of my life in 
a land of liberty — the Uiiiced Stales — luid 1 come to the^ioint whcnl 
s]K‘ak to a man of the worltl. I’m a man of the world myself, sir. 
And so, if the Government will do something for me, whv. I’ll do 
something for the Govcnimcnt.- Two voti^s for a free and mcfcpendciit 
tovvn like curs'” thaVs something, isn’t it ? 

A'Ir. Egerton (taken by surprise). — IltaJJy, I 

Mif. AUyor (adYanoiiig his chair still iieaivr, and intemiptiug tlie 
official). — No nonsense, you sec, on one side or tlio other. The fact 
is, that Pve taken it into my hekL that I should like to be knighted. 
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Ton may well look : aiptosed. Mr. Egerton— trumgery tiling eriousdi^ 

I dare say ; still, every man has his weakness, Snol shoufcflike to be 
Sir Richard, Well, if you can get me made Sir Riclmrd, you may 
just name your two members for the next dcction—tJiat is, if tliey 
belong to your own set, enlightened men, up to the times. That’s 
speaking fair and manful, isn’t it? 

Mr. Egerton (drawing himself up) .—I am at a loss to guess 
why you should select me, sir, for this very extraordinary proposi- 
tion. 

Mu. Mayor (nodding good-humouredly).— Whj^ you see, I don’t , 
go idong with the Government ; you’re the best of the bunch. And 
may be you’d like to strengthen your own party. Tliis is quite behv ecn 
you ana me, you understand ; honour’s a jewel ! 

Mr. Egerton (with great gravity). — Sir, I am ohh’ged by your 
good opinion ; but I agree with my colleagues in all tlic great ques- 
tions that affect tlie government of the country, and 

Mr. Mayor (interrupting him).— Ah, of course, you must say so ; 
very right. But I guess things would go differently ^f you were 
Prime Minister. However, I have another reason for speakmg to you 
about my little job. You see you were member for Lansmere once, 
and I thmk you only came in by a majority of tivo, eh ? 

Mr. Egerton. — I know nothing of the particulars of that ejection ; 

I was not present. 

Mr. Mayor. — No ; but luckily for you, two relations of mine w ere, 
and they voted for you. Two votcjs, and you came in by two. Since 
then, you have got into very snug quarters here, and 1 tliiiik wc have 
a claim on you 

Mr. Egerton. — Sir, I acknowledge no such claim ; I was and am 
a stranger to Lansmere ; and, if the electors did me the lionour to 
return me to Parliament^ it was in compliment rather to 

Mr. Mayor (again interrupting the olBcial).— Kather to Lord 
Lansmere, you were going to say ; unconstitutional doctrine that, I 
fancy. Peer of the realm. But never mind, I know the world ; and 
I’d ask Lord Lansmere to do my affair for me. only he is a pompons 
sort of man; might be q ualmi sh ; antiquated notions. Not up to 
snuff like you and me. , 

Mr. Egerton (in great disgust, and set! ling his papers before 
him). — Sir, it is not in my department to recommend to his Majesty 
joandidates for the honour of knighlliood, and it is still lebs in my 
de-oartment/ to make barrains for seats iu Parliament.” 

Mu. Mayor. — OH, if tnat’s the case you’ll excuse me ; T don’t know 
much of the etiquette in these matters. But I thought that, if I put 
two seats iut^our hands, for your own friends, you might contrive to 
take the affair into your department, whatever it w;is. But, since you 
say you agree with your colleagues, perhaps it comes to the same 
tlung. Now, you must not suppose I want to sell the town, and that 
1 can change and chop my politics for my own purpose. No such 
thing I I don’t like the sitting members ; I’m all for progressing, but 
they go /oo much ahead for me; and, since’ the Government is dis- 
posed to move a little, whj^ I’d as lief support them as not. But, in 
OQi]^on gratitude, you see (added the Mayor, coaxingly), I ought to 
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oe knighted ! I can keep, up the dignity, and do credit to his 

jiii. ^GERtoN (without looking up from his papers).—! can only 
rcf<^r you, sir, to the proper quarter. 

Mr. IklAYOR (impatiently). — ^T^roper quarter ! Well, since there is 
so much humbug in this old country of ours, that one must go through 
all the forms and get at the job rc^arly, just tell me whom I ought 
to go to. 

Mr. Egerton (bcgiuning to he amused as well as indignanp. — If 
► you waut a knighthood, Mr. Mayor, you must ^k the Prime Minister ; 
if you want t o give the Government information relative to seats in 

Parliament, you must introduce yourself to Mr. , the Secretary 

of the Treasury. 

Mr. Mayor.— And if I go to the last chap, what do you think hc*ll 
say? 

Mr. Egerton (the amusement preponderating over the indigna- 
tion).— lie will say, I suppose, tliat you must not put the thing in the 
light in wlilhh you have put it to me ; that the Grovemment will be 
very proud to have .the confidence of yourself and your brother 
electors; and that a gentleman like you, in the proud position of 
Mayor, may well hope to he knighted on some fitting occasion, but 
that you must not talk about the knighthood just at present, and 
must coniine yourself to converting the unfortunate political opinions 
of the town. 

Mr. Mayor.— W ell. I guess that chap there would waut to do me I 
Not (luitc so green, Mr, Egerton. Perhaps*! had better go at once 
to the fountain-head. lIo\y do you think the Premier would take it ? 

Mr. Egerton (the indignation preponderating over the amuse- 
ment). — Probably just as I am about to do. 

Mr. Egerton rang the bell ; the attendant mmeared. 

“Show Mr. Mayor the way out,” said the Minister. 

Tiie Mayor turned round sharply, and his face was purple. He 
TaiKCQ Sctaigni toxnc aoor: out suffering the attendant to precede 
mm along the corridor, lie came bacK with a rapid stride, and clenoh- 
:iig nis hands, and with a voice thick with passion, cried, “ Some day 
or otner I will make you smart for this, as sure as my name's Dick 
Avcnel ! ” 

^ “ Avenel ’ ” repeated Egerton, recoiling—" Avenel ! ” 

But the Mayor was gone. 

Audiey fell into a ueep and musing reverie, which seemed gloomy,, * 
ana lasted till the attenoant announced that the* horses wdlre at the 
door. • 

He then looked up, still abstractedly, and saw liis letter to Harley 
L’Estrange open on the table. He drew it towards him, and wrote, 
“A man has just left me, who calls himself Aven— ” In the middle 
of the name his pen stopped. " No, no,” muttered the writer, 

“ what foUy to re-open the old wounds there'* and he carefully erased 
the ^ords. 

Audiey Egerton*did not ride In the Park that day, as was his wont, 
out dismissed Ids groom; and, turning his horse’s hc:ui towards 
Westminster Dndge, took his solitary way into the countiy. He rode 
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at first slowly, as if in thoug^ht ; tticii fast, as if iryiuff to escape from 
ihouj^lit. He was later tlian usual at tbe House that eveimig, and 
be looked pole and fatigued. Hut he liad to speak, and lie spoke 
welL 


CHAPTER Vn. 

In spite of all Lis Machiavellian wisdom, I)r. Riccabocca had been 
foiled m his attempt to seduce Leonard Fairfield into his service, even 
tliough lie succeeded in partially w’iiminj? over the widow to his views. 
For 10 her he represented the worldly advaiitasjes of the tiling. 
3 jenny would leam to be fit for more than a day-labourer; he would 
learn gardening in all its branches — rise some day to be a Lead 
gardener. “ And.” said Riccabocca, “ I will take care ol* lus book- 
learning, and leach him whatever he has a head for.” 

“ He lias a head for everything,” said the widow. ^ 

“ Then,” said the wise man, cver\1.hing shall go into it.” 

The widow was certainly dazzled ; for, as we -have seen, she highly 
prized scholarly distinction, and she knew that the Parson looked 
upon Riccabocca as a wondrous learned man. Hut still Riccabocca 
was said to be aPapist, and suspected to be a conjurer. Her scruples 
onbotb tb^e points tbe Italian, wlio was an in the art of talking 
over the fair sc^ would no doubt have dissipa®, if there had been any 
use in it ; but Lenny put a dead stop to all negotiations. He bad 
taken a mortal dislike to liiccaboccia : he was very much frightened 
by him— -and tbe spectacles, the pipe, the cloak, the long hair, and the 
red umbrella; and said so sturdily, in reply to every overture — “ Please, 
sir, Pd rather not ; Pd rather stay along with mother,” — that Ricca- 
bocca was forced to suspend all fiutber experiments in bis Machia- 
vellian diplomacy. He was not at all cast down, however, by Jiis /irst 
failure ; on the contrary, he was one of those men w horn opposition 
stimulates. And what oelbre had bcicn but a suggestion of pnidencc, 
became an object of desire. Plenty of olher lads might no doubt be 
bad, on as reasonable terms as Lenny Fairfield ; but the moment 
Lenny presumed to baffle the Italian’s designs upon him, the special 
acquisition of Lenny became of paramount importance in the eyes of 
Si^or Riccabocca. ' . 

. Jackeymo, however, lost all liis interest in tlie trapSj snares, and 
' ^gino wliK^ bis master proposed to Jay for Leonard Fairfield, in tin; 
more immediate snfbnse that awgited him on Icaniiiig that l)r. Ric- 
cabocca bad accepted an invitation to pass a few days at the Hall. 

“There will be no one there but the family,” said Rccabocca. 
“ Poor Giacomo, a little chat in the servants' hall will do you ^od ; 
and tbe Squire’s beef is more nourishing, after all, than the stickle- 
backs and minnows. It will Icngtlien your lile.” 

“ The Padrone jests,” said Jackeymo, statehly ; “ as if any one could 
V starve in his service.” 

^ “ Um,” said Rccabocca. “ At least, faithful friend, you have tried 

that g^periment as far as human nature wiU permit;” and he 
extended his hand to his feUow-exiic with that familiaiity which 
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exists betwQcn servimt and mjister in the usages of the Continent. 
Jackeymo bent low. and a tear fell upon the hand he kissed. 

“ Cospettb / said Dr. Kiccabocca, a thousand mock pearls do not 
make up the cost of a single true one ! Tlie tears of women— wc 
ioiow tlunr worth ; l)ut the t car of an honest man— Fie, Giacomo ! — 
at least 1 can never repay you this ! Go and see to our wardrobe.’* 

So far as his masters wardrobe was concerned, that order was 

5 leasing to Jackeymo ; for the Doctor had in bis drawers suits wliich 
ackcyino pronounced to be as good as new, though many a long year 
had passeef since they left the tailor’s lianas. Dut when Jacfcejroo 
came to examine the state of his own clothing department, his face 
grew considcTiibly longer. J1 was not that he was without other 
clothes than those on nis Ijack — ^ejuantity was tlicre, but the quality! 
Mournfully he gazed on t wo suits, complete in tlie three separate 
mcm])crs ol* which man’s raiments arc composed: the one suit 
extended at lengtk upon his bed, like a veteran stretched by moiis 
Jiands after death; the other brought piecemeal to the invidious 
liglit— l.hc t 9 rso placed iq)on a chair, the limbs dangling down from 
Jackcj'ino’s inelancho^v arm. No bodies long exposed at the Morgue 
could evince less sign of resuscitation than those respectable defuncts! 
For, indeed, Jackeymo had been less thrifty of liis apparel—more/?/*o- 
than his master. In the earliest days of their exile, he 

§ reserved the decorous habit of drcsviiig for dinner— it was a respect 
uc to the Vadrone— and that liabit had lasted till the two habits on 
wliich it necessarily depended had evinced the first symptoms of 
decay ; then tlie evening clothes had been taken into monung wear, 
in which bard service they had breathed their last. 

The Do(!tor, uotwithstaniling his general pliilosophical abstraction 
from such household details, had more than once said, rather in pity 
to Jackeymo than with an eye to tlmt respectability which the cos- 
turn^ of the servant relWets on tlic dignity of the master, “ Giacomo, 
thoii wantest clothes ; lit thvsclf out of mine ! ” 

And JaAeymo had b^wed ii is^ititude, as if the donation had been 
acceptfid ; but the fact^^^phafthaT same fitting-out was easier said 
than done. For thougls — i hanks to an existence mainly upon stickle- 
backs and minnows— both •Jackeymo and lliccabocca Bad arrived 
at that state which the longevity of misers proves to be most health- 
-^il to the liunian frame — viz., skin and bone— yet the bones contain^ 
in the skin of lliccabocca all took longitudinal directions 5*, while 
those in the skin of Jackeymo spread out latitudinally. ind yflu • 
might as well have made tlie bark of 41 Lombardy ]?oplar servo for the 
trimk of some dwarfed and pollarded oak — ^in whose noUoy the Babes 
of the W ood could have slept at their ease — as have fitted out 
Jackeymo from the garb of lliccabocca. Moreover, if the skill of the 
tailor could have accomplished that undertaking, the faithful 
Jackeymo would never liave had the heart to avau himself of the 
generosity of his master. He had a sort of religious sentiment, too, 
about ^hose vestments of the Padrone. The ancients, we know, when 
escaping from shipwreck, suspended in the votive temple the gar- 
ments in wliich they had struggled tlirough the wave. J ackevmo looked 
on those relics of the past with a kindred superstition. This coat 
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tlie Padrone wore on such an occasion.* I remember the*. very even- 
ing the Padrone last put on those pantaloons ! ” And coat and pan- 
taloons were tenderly dusted, and carefully restored to their sacred 
rest. 

But now, after all, what was to be done ? Jackeynio was Jiiuch too 
proud to cxliil)it liis person to the eyes of the Squire’s butler^ in 
habiliincnts discvcditaldc to himself and the Padrone. In t he midst 
of his perplexity the bell rang, and he went down into the i)arlour. 

Kiccabocca was standiii^r on the hearth, under his symbolical 
representation of the “ Patrim Exul.*’ 

Giacomo,” quoth he, “ I have been tliinkirif? that tJiou hast never 
done what 1 told thee, and fitted thyself out from my superfluities. 
But we are going now into t he great world ; visiting once begun, 
Heaven knows where it may stop ! Go to the nefwest town and get 
thyself clothes. Things are dear in England. Will this suffice 
And Kiccabocca extended a £5 note. 

Jackeymo, wc have seen, was more familiiir with his master than 
we formal English permit our domestics to be with us. • But in his 
familiarty he was usually respectful. This tiipe, however, respect 
deserted him. 

“ The Padrone, is mad!” he exclaimed; “ he would fling away his 
whole fortune if 1 would let liim. Eive pounds Endish, or a hundred 
and twentjj-six pounds Milanese I * Sanl-a Maria I Unnatural father ! 
And wliat is to oecome of the poor Signorina ? Is this the way you 
are to marry her in the foreign land ?” 

** Gi^omo,” said Riccabocca, Imwing his liead to the storm ; " the 
Signorina to-morrow ; to-dav the honour of the house. Thy small- 
clothes, Giacomo. Miserable man, thy small-clothes ! ” 

“It IS just,” said Jackeymo, recovering himself, and with humility ; 
“ and the Padrone does right to blame me, but not in so cruel a w'ay. 
It is just —the Padrone lodges and boards me, and gives me hand- 
some wages, and he has a right to expect that I shoidd not go in’^his 
figure.” 

“ For the board and the lodgment, good,” said Riccabocca. " For 
the handsome wages, they are the visions of thy fancy I” 

“ They are no such things,” said Jackeymo, “ they arc only in 
arrear. As if the Padrone could not pay them some day or’ other— as 
if I was demeaning myself by serving a master who did not intend to 

J ay Ms servants ! And can’t I wait ? Have I not my savings too ? 
Mt be cheered, be cheered ; you shall be contented with me. I have 
two beadtiful suits still. I was arranging them when you rang for 
me. You shall see, you shall se(C” 

And Jackeymo hurried from the room, hurried back into his own 
chamber, unlocked a little trunk which he kept at liis bed head, 
tossed out a variety of small articles, and from the deepest , depth 
extracted a leather purse. He emptied the contents bfi"lhe TbeH. 

were chiefly Italian coins, some five-franc pieces, a silver medal- 
lion, enclosing a little image of his patron sglnt — San Giacomo— one 
solid English guinctu and somewhat more than «a pound’s worth in 
^JBoglish silver. Jackeymo put back the foreign corns, saying, pru- 

* By the pomida Milaneac, Giacomo means tha Milanese lira. 
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deutly, “One ■will lase on them here:” lie seized the English coins, 
and counted*them out, “ Jiut are you enough, you rascals?’* quotli 
he, angrily, giving them a pood shake. His eye caught sight of tho 
inedalhon—Iic X3aused ; and after cjxinff the tiny representation 
the saint with great deliberation, hcTHIaed, in a sentence which ht. 
must have picked up from the proverbial aphorisms of his master — 

“ What*s the difference between tlie enemy who docs not hurt me, 
and the friend who docs not serve me P* Momignore San Giacomo, my 
patron saint, you are of very little use to me in the leather bag. But 
if you lielp me to get into a new pair of small-clothes on this impor- 
tant occasion, you will be a fi-iend indeed. Jila buogna, Monaignore.^* 
Then, gravely kissing the medallion, he thrust it into one pocket, the 
coins into the other, made up a bundle of the two defunct suits, and 
muttering to himself, ‘‘ Beast, inibcr, that 1 am, to disgrace the 
Padrone, with all these savings in his servic,e !*' ran downstairs into 
his pantry, caught u]) his hat and stick, and in a few moments more 
was seen trudging on to the neighbouring town of L . 

Apparentlj^tlic poor Italian succeeded, for he came back that even- 
ing m time to prepare the thin gruel which made his master’s supper, 
with a suit of black- - a* little threadbare, but still higlily respectable 
— two shirt fronts, and two white cravats.^ But, out of all this finery, 
Jackeyino held the siiudl-clothcs in csp<;cial veneration; for, jis they 
had cost exactly what the medallion had sold for, so it seemed to him 
tliat San Giacomo had heard his prayer in tliat quarter to which he 
had more exclusively directed the saint’s attention. The other habi- 
liments came to him in the merely Imman process of sale and barter; 
the small-clothes were the personal gratuity of San Giacomo ! 


CHAPTEB. YIU. 

• 

Life has Jeen subjected to many ingenious comparisons ; and if we 
do not understand it any better, it is not for want of what is called 
‘'reasoning by illiistiation.” Amongst other reseniblont^s, there are 
moments when, to a quiet eoid cmplator, it suggests the image of one 
of those rotatory entertainments commonly seen in fairs, and known by 
the name of “ whirligigs or roundabouts,” in wliich each participator 
TJTthe pastime, seated on his hobby, is alw'ays apparently in the act 
of pursuing some one before him, while lie is pursued by some ono 
behind. Afan, and woman too, are naturally aiumals of cbasfi; the 
greatest still find something to follow, 2lnd there is no one too humble 
not to be an object of prey to another. Thus, confining our view to 
the village of Hazcldean, we behold in this whirligig Dr. Biocabocca 
spurring his liobby after Lenny Fairfield ; and Miss Jemima^ on her 
decorous side-saddle, whipping after Dr. lliccabocca. Why, with so 
long and intimate a convictiou of the vdlany of our sex. Miss Jemima 
should resolve upon giving the mole animal one more chance of 
redeeming itself in hci; cyesl 1 leave to the explanation of those gen- 
tlemen who profess to find “ their only books in woman’s looks.” 
Perhaps it might be from the over-tenderness and clemency ot Miss 
VOL. K * ^ 
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Jemima’s nature ; perhaps it miglii be that; iis yety she Iiad only experi- 
enced the viliaiiyof man bom and reared in \ liesc cold northern climates; 
,and in the land of Petrarch and Romeo, of the citron and myrtle, 
there ms reason to expect that the native monster woidd be more 
am;8pLable to gentle influences, less obstinately hardened in his injgui- 
tics. Without enteiing further into these hypotheses, it is suflicient 
<0 say, that, on Signor Riecabocca’s appearance in the drawing-room 
at Hazeldean, Miss Jemima felt more than ever rejoiced tliat she had 
rebsed in his favour her general hostility to men. In truth, though 
Prank saw sometliing quizzical in the old-fashioned and outJ|uidishi* 
cut of the Italian’s sober dress ; in his long hair, and the chapeau brae^ 
over which he bowed so gracefully, and then pressed it, as if to his 
heart, before tucking ii. under his ai'm, after the fashion in which the 
gizzard reposes under the wing of a roasted pullet ; yet it was impos- 
sible that even Prank conld deny to Riccabocca that iiraise whicn is 
due to the air and manner of an unmistakable gentleman. And cer- 
tainly as, after dinner, conversation grew more familiar, and the 
Parson and Mrs. Dale, who had been invited to meet tln'iir Irirnd, did 
their best to draw him out, liis talk, tliough ..sometimes a iittic too 
wise for his listeners, became eminently unimated and agi-ccable. It 
was tlic conversation of a it^an who, besides the knowledge which is 
acquired from books and life, had studied the art which becomes a 
gentleman— that of pleasing in polite society. 

TJie re.sult was, tliat all were cliarmed with liim: and tliat even * 
Captain Ikraahas postponed the vsliisl -table for a full hour after the 
usual time. The Doctor did not play— lie tlius became the property 
of the two ladies. Miss Jemima mid Mrs. Dale. 

Seated bclwocu the two, in the place riglitfully appertaining tc 
Ilimsey, wlio this time was fairly dislodged, to her great wonder and 
discontent, the Doctor was the emblem of tnie Domestic Felicity, 
placed between IViendship and Love. 

Friendship, as became her, worked quietly at the embroidered 
pocket-hantlkcrchief, and left Love to moie animattid operations; 

You must be very lonely at the Casino,” said Love, in a sympathi* 
sing tone. 

“Madam,” replied Riccabocca, gallardly, “I shall think so when 1 
leave you.” « 

Friendship cast a slv glance at Love— Love blushed or lookc.l ' 
down on the carpet, — wliich comes to the same thing. “ Yet,” began 
Love agfun— “ yet solitude to a feeling heart 

Riocahocca 4ht>ught of the ^ note of invitation,- and involuntarily 
buttoned his coat, as if to protect the individual organ thus alarm- 
ingly referred to. 

“ Solitude, to a feeling heart, has its channs. It is so hard even 
fcMTiis jioor ignorant women to find a congenial compauK n— but for 
Love stopped sliort, os if it had said too muck, and smelt 
CNltfusedly at its bouquet. 

Dr. Riocahocca cautiouslv lowered his .spectacles, and darted one 
glance, wlu'ch, with the rapidity and comprehehsiveness of lightning, 
seemed to envelope and take in, as it were, tlie whole inventory of 
Misj^ Jemima’s personal attraction**. Now, Miss Jcnuwia, as I have 
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before observed, liad a mild and pensive expression of countenance, 
and she would have been i)ositiveiy pretty had the mildness looked a 
little more alert, and the peusiveness somewhat less l ackaidaisicaL 
In fact, though Miss Jemima was constitutionally mild, ^ ’imnot 
de n^turd pensive ; she had too much of the Hazeldeon blood in her 
veins for that sullen and viscid humour called melancholy, and there- 
fore this assumption of pciisiveness really spoiled her clmracter of 
features, whicli only WMited to be lighted up by a cheeiful smile to 
be extrcmelv prepossessing. The same remark might apply to the 
►ligurc, which — ^thanks to the same pensiveness — lost all the nndu- 
lalnig grace which movement and aruination bestow on the fluent 
curves of the feminine fonn. The ligure was a good tigurc, examined 
in detail— a little thiji, perhaps, but by no means emaciated— with* 
just and elegant proportions, aiid naturally light and flexible. But 
that same unfortunate pensiveness gave to the whole a character of 
inertness and languor; and when Miss Jemima reclined on the sota^ 
so complete seemed the relaxation of neivc and muscle that you 
would have thought she had lost the use of her Uinbs. Over her 
face and form, Urns defrauded of tljc charms Providence had bestowed 
on them, l)r. iliccabocca’s eye glanced rapidly; and tlien moving 
nearer to Mrs. Hjile—** Defend me/’ (he stopped a moment, and 
added)—" from the charge of not being able to appreciate congenial 
eoinj[)aiiionsbip.” 

“ Uh, I did not say Uiat !” cried Miss Jemima. 

Pardon me,” said the Italian, “ if I anrso dull as to misunde^r- 
btand you. Ojie may well lose one’s head, at least, in such a neigh- 
bourhood as this.’’ He rose as he spoke, and bent over Praiik’s 
shoulder to examine some Views ot Itiily, which Miss Jemima 
(with what, if wholly unselfish, would have been an attention 
truly delicate) had extracted from the library in order to gratify the 
guest 

" Most interesting creature, indeed,” sighed Miss Jemima, “ but 
too— too flirtlering !” 

" Tell me,” said Mrs. Dale gravely, " do you think, love, Hiat you 
could put oir the end of the world a little longer, or must we make 
hastt! in order to be in time 

" How wicked you are !” said Miss Jemima, turning aside. 
«ii«^..Somc lew minutes afterwards, Mrs. Dale contrived it so that 
Dr. Kiccabocca and herself were in a further comer of the roonn 
looking at a picture said to be by Wouvermans. ^ « 

Mils. Dale. — She is very amiable, ^jemima, is she not? 

Kiccabocca.— Exceedingly so. Very fine battle-piece !, 

Mbs. Dale. — So kind-hearted. 

Kiccabocca.— All ladies are. How naturally that warrior makes 
nis desperate cut at the runaway ! 

Mbs. Dale.— S he is not whaii is called regularly handsome, but 
she has somctliing very winning. 

Kicc^iocca (with a smile).— So winning, that it is strange she 
is not won. That grey maro in the fore-ground stands out vciy 
boldly ! 

Mbs. Dale (distrusting the smile of Kiccabocca, and throwing in a 

• • G 2 
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more effective grape charge).— -Not won yet ; and it is atrimgc ! »h® 
will have a very pretty fortune. 

IliCCABOCCA.— Ah ! 

Mbs. Dale. — Six thousand pounds, I dare say — certainly four. 
IliccABOccA (suppressing a sigh, and with his wonted address). — 

If Mrs. Dale were still single, she would never need a friend to say 
what her porlion might he; but Miss Jemima is so good that I am 
quite sure it is not Miss Jemima’s fault that she is still — ^Aiiss 
Jemima ! 

The foreigner slipped away as he spoke, and sate himself down T 
beside the whist-players. 

Mrs. Dale was uisappointed, but certainly not offended.— It 
w’ould be sucli a gwd thing for both,” muttered she, almost inaudibly. 

“ Giacomo,” said Biccabocca, as he was undressing that night m 
the large, comfortable, well-carpeted English bedroom, with tljat 
great English four-posted bed in the recess which seems made to 
shame folks out of single-blessedness— “ Giacomo, I have had this 
evening the offer of probably six thousand pounds— ccriainly of four 
thousand.” 

“ Cosa meraviffliosa exclaimed JHckc 3 *mo — “ miraculous thing ! ” 
and he" crossed himself with great fervour. “ Six thousand pounds 
English ! why, that must be a hundred tliovusaud — blockhead that I 
am!— more than a hundred and fifty thousand pounds Milanese!” ^ 
And Jackeymo, who was considerably erdivened by the Scjuu'c’h fdc, 
commenced a scries of gesticulations and capers, in the 7nidst of 
which he stopped and cried, “But not for nothing ?” 

“Nothing ! no.” 

“These mercenary English!— the Govcnimeut w\ants to bribe you,” 
“That’s not it.” 

“The priests want you to turn heretic.” 

“ Worse than tliat,” said the pliilosopher. 

“ Worse than that ! O Padrone ! for shame ! ” 

“Don’1 he a fool, but pull off' my pantaloons— they \va\it me never 
to wear i/iesc again ! ” 

“ Never to wear what ?” exclaimed Jaekeymo, staring outright at 

his master’s long legs in their linen drawers — “never to wear ■” 

“ The breeclics,” said Biccabocca laconically. - 

“The barbarians!” faltered Jackeymo. 

“My nightcap! — and never to have any comfort in this,” said * 
Biccabocca, drawing on the cotton headgear ; “ and never to have any 
sound sleep in that,” pointiug^o the four-posted bed. “ And to be li 
Imndsmai^ and a slave,” continued Biccabocca. w'axiii" wroth ; “and 
to be wheedled and purred at, and paw’ed, and clawed, and scolded, 
and fondled, and blinded, and deafened, and bridled, and saddled— 

* evil led and— married !” 

'“Married!” said Jackeymo, more dispassionately — “that’s very 
bad, certainly ; but more than a hundred and fifty thousand lire, and 

perhaps a pretty young lady, and ** ■ , 

“Pretty young lady !” growled Biccabocca, 'jumping into bed and 
drawing tlie clothes fiercely over him. “ Put out the candle, and gel 
•Jong with you— do, you viUanous old incendiary !” 
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CIIATTEll IX. . 

It was not many days since the resurrection of those ill-omened 
stocks, and it was evident already, to au ordinary observer, that 
something wrong had got into the village. The peasants wore a 
sullen ex])rf;ssion of countenance ; when the Squire passed, they took 
off their hats with more than ordinary formality, but they did not 
i*etuni the same broad smile to liis quick, liearty “Good day, my 
man.” TJie women peered at him from tlie threshold or the case- 
ment, In it. did not, as was their wont (at least the wont of this 
prettiest), take occasion to conic out to catch his passing compliment 
on tlioir own good looks, or their tidy cottages. And the cliildren, 
M'ho used to play after work on tlie side of the old stocks, now 
shunned the place, and, indeed, seemed to cease play altogether. 

On tlie other hand, no man likes to build, or rebuild, a great public 
work for nothing. Now that the Squire liad re suscita ted tlu? stocks, 
and inuile them so exceedingly handsome, it was natural tliat he 
should wish to put somebody into them. Moreover, his pride and 
self-esteem had been wounded by the Parsou^s opposition; and it 
would# be a justilication to his own forethought, aiid a triumph over 
the PjiTvSou’s understanding, if he coidd satisfactorily and practically 
establish a xiroof that the stocks had not been repaired before it was 
wanted, 

l^hcrelbrc, unconsciously to liimself, there* was something about the 
Squire morcj burly, and authoritative, and menacing than lieretofore. 
Old Gaffer Solomons observed, “that they had oetter moind well 
what tlicy were about, for that the Squire hud a wicked look in the 
tail of his eye— just as the dun bull had afore it tossed neighbour 
Barnes’s little boy.” 

Per two or throe days these mute signs of something brewing in ^ 
1 he atiDOSji^herc had been rather noticeable than noticed, without any 
positive overt act of tyranny on the one band, or rebellion on the 
other. BuT on the very Saturday night in wliicli Dr. Biccabocca was 
installed in the four-posted Jbed in the chintz chamber, the threatened 
i cvoJutioii commenced. In the dead of that night personal outra^ 
,^was committed on the stocks. And on the Sunday mommg, Mr. 
Stirn, who was the earliest riser in the parisli, perceived, in ^ing 
to the farmyard, that the knob of the column tliat flanked the ooara ^ 
had been feloniously broken off ; that the four lioks were banged up 
with mud ; and that some jacobinical villain had carved on the very 
centre of the floumh or scroll-work, “Dam the stoks Mr. Stirn 
was much too vigilant a right-hand man, much too zealous a friend 
of law and order, not lo regard such proceedings with horror and 
alarm. And when the Squire •came into his dressing-room^ at half- 
past seveu, his butler (who fulfilled also the duties of valet) informed 
him, witli a mysterious air, that Mr. Stim had somethmg “very 
partiMer to comipunicdte, about a most howdacious midnight 
^spiracy and ’sault.” 

The Squire stared, and bade Mr. Stirn bo admitted. 
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"Well?” cried the Squire, suspending the operation of stropping 
his razor. * 

Mr. Stim groaned. 

"Well, man, what now ? ” 

“I never knowed such a thing in this here parish 'afore,” began 
Mr. Stirp, "and 1 can only ’count for it by s*posing that them foreign 
■Papishers have been semminating ** 

"Been what ?” 

“ Semminating ** 

" Bisseni mating, you hlockhead—disseminatiug what ? ” , 

"Damn the stocks,” began Mr. Stim, plunging right vi medias res, '' 
and by a fine use of one of the noblest figures m rhetoric. 

"Mr. Stim!” cnedthc Squire, reddening, "did you say, ‘Damn 
the stocks ?’ — damn niy new handsome pair of stocks ! ” 

“Lord forbid, sirj that’s what say: that’s what they have 
^ged on it with kmves and daggers, and they have stuffed mud in 
its four holes, and broken the capital of the elewation.” 

The Squire took the napkin off his shoulder, laid down strop and 
razor : lie seated himselt in liis arm-chair majestically^ crosstid his 
legs, and, in a voice that affected tranquillity, said — 

"Compose yourself, Stirn; you have a deposition to make, touching 
an assault upon— can I trust my senses?— upon my new stocks. 
Compose yourself— be calm. NOW I What the devil is come to the 
parish?” 

"All, sir, what indeed?” replied Mr. Stim: and then laying 
Uie fore-finger of the right hand on the palm of the left, he narrated 
the case. 

^ "And whom do you suspect ? Be calm now ; don’t speak in a pas- 
sion. You arc a witness, sir — a dispassionate, unprejudiced witness. 
Zounds and fury! this is tlie most insolent, unprovoked, diabolical — 
but whom do you suspect, I say ?” 

Stim twirled his hat, elevated his eyebrows, jerked his thumb over 
his shoulder, and whispered — " 1 hear as how the two Papjshers slept 
at vonr honour’s last night.” 

" What, dolt ! do you suppose Dr. Jlickeybockcy got out of his 
warm bed to bung up the holes in my new stocks ?” 

" Noa ; he’s too cunning to do it hinlself, but he may liave been 
semminating. He’s iiuglity thick with Parson Dale, and your honour _ 
knows as how the Parson set bis face ag’iu the stocks. Wait a bit7 ”^ 

sir^dou’t fly at me yet. There be a boy in this here parisli ” 

‘ *“ A hov — all, fool, now you are nearer the mark. The Pai'son write 
Damn tlie stocks/ indeed ! W hat boy do you mcaCn P” 

“And tVt boy Ixj cockered up much by Mr. Dale; and the 
Papisher went and sat with liim and his mother a whole hour t’other 
day; and that boy is as deep as a well; and I seed him lurking about 
the place, and hiding liissclf under the tree the day the stocks was 
jmt im— and that ’ere boy is Lenny Fairfield.” 

"Whew,” said the Squire, wliistling, "you have not your usual 
imes about you to-day, man. Lenny Fairfield— pattern boy. of the 
village. Hold your toi^e. 1 dare say it is not done by any one in 
the parish, after all: some good-for-nothing vagrant— that cursed 
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tinker, v^Lo^oes about with a very vicious donkey-— a donkey that I 
caught picking thistles out of the very eyes of the old stocks ! Shows 
how tljc tinker brings up his donkeys ! Well, keep a sliarp look-out. 
To-day is Sunday ; worst da;^' of the week. Tin sorry ^d asbaincd to 
say, for rows and depredations. Between the sendees, and after 
evening cJiurch, there are always idle fellows from all the neighbouring 
country about, as you know too well. Depend on it, the real culprifi 
will be foiuid gathering rounil the stocks, and will betray themselves ; 
have your eyes, ears^ and wits about you, and Pvc no doubt we shall 
come to the ngJits ot tlie matter before the day^s out. And if do,” 
added the 13(iuirc, *'we*il make an example of the rullian I” 

“ In course,” said Stini ; and if wc don’t fmd liiin, wc must make 
an example idl I he banie. Thafs what it is, sir. That’s why the 
stocks ben’t respected; they has not had an example yet — we wants 
an example. 

“ Oil my word, I believe that*s very true ; iind we’ll clap in the first 
idle fellow you cat/ch iu anylhhig wrung, and keep him there for two 
hours at Icslkt.” 

“ 'VVil tlie biggcsi^pleasure, your honour— that’s what it is.” 

And Air. Stirn, iiiivmg now got what he considered a complete and 
unconditional authority over all the legs and wrists of Hazeldean 
luirish, quoad the stocks, took his departure. 


CHAPTER X. ‘ 

“ ItANOAii,” said Mrs. Leslie, on this memorable Sunday — '* Randal, 
do you think of going to Air. llazeldcau’s ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Randal. Air. Egerton does not object 
to h ; iiud as i do not return to Eton, I may have no other oppor- 
tuiut^ of seeing Priink for some time, 1 ought not to fail in respect 
to AI r. Ef^erton’s natural heir.” 

Gracious me ! ” cried Airs. Leslie, 'who, like many women of her 
calami kind, had a sort of worldlincss iu her notions, wdiich she 
Rover evinced in her conduct — “ gracious me !— natural heir to the 
old Leslie property ! ” 

“ lie is Air. Egerton’s nephew, and,” added Randal, ingenuously 
letting out his thoughts, “1 am no relation to ATr. Egerton at all.” 

“ But,” said poor Airs. Leslie, 'with teai-s in her eyes, “ it woul^ be 
a shame in the man, after paying your schooling^nd sending yon t6* 
Oxford, and having you to stay with him in the holidays, if he did not 
mean auyt>hing by it.” • 

“Anything, mother— yes— hut not the thing yon suppose. Ho 
matter. It is enough that he has armed me for life, and I shall nse 
the weapons as seems to me best.” 

Here the dialogue was suspended by the entrance of the other 
meadiers of the family, pireased for church. 

“It can’t be time for church! No! it can’t!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Leslie. She was never in time for anytiiing. 

“ Last bell ringing,” said Air. Le^e, who, though a slow iiuu:^ 
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was methodical asii ^mnctnal. Mrs. Leslie made a frantic rush at the 
door, the Montfydget blood heiu" now in a blaze— dashed up t)io 
stairs — ^burst into ncr room, tore her best bonnet from tlie peg, 
snatched her newest sliawl from the drawers, crushed the bounet on 
her bea^ flung the shawl on her sbonldcrs, thrust a desperate pui 
into its folds, in order to conceal a bnttonlesf ysM^Ti in the body of Iicr 
gown, and then flew back like a whirlwind. Meanwhile the family 
were already out of doors, in waiting ; and just as the bell ceased, 
the procession moved from the shabby house to the dikpidalca 
church. 

The church was a large one, but the congregation was small, and so 
was the income of the Parson. It was a Ly rectory, and the gieat 
tithes had belonged to the LesHcs, but they had been loug since sold. 
The vicarage, still iu their gift, might be worth a little more tlian 
£100 a year. The present incumbent had notliing else to live upon. 
He was a good man, and not originally a stupid ouc; but penury and 
the anxious cares for wife and family, combined with what may be 
called solitary conjinement for the cultivated mind, whent amidst the 
two-legged creatures round, it sees no other cultivated mind witJi 
which it can exchange one extra-parochial thought — had lulled liim 
into a lazy moumfulness, which at times was very like iinbecihh , 
His income allowed him to do no good to the parish, whether iu wort, 
trade, or charity; and thus he had no moral weight with tlie 
parishioners beyond the example of his sinless lib*, and such negative 
effect os might be produced by his slumberous cxliortatioiLS. There- 
fore his iiari^ioners troubled liim very little ; and but for the influence 
which, in hours of Montf}dget activity, Mrs. Leslie exercised over 
the most traotable—that ’s, the children and the aged— not half a 
dozen persona would have known or cared wh(*thcr h(! shut up his 
church or not. 

33ut our family were seated in state in their old soignoriaJ pcw,„and 
Mr. Humdrum, with a liisal twang, went lugujyjgusly tlirough the 
prayers; and the old people who could sin ntfmorc, and tile children 
who had not yet learned to sin, croaked forth responses tliat might 
liave come from tlie choral frogs in Aristophanes. And there was a 
long sermon a propo to nothing which ^could possibly iutercst the 
congregation— being, in fact, some controvershu homily, which Mr. 
Dumdrum had composed and preached years before. And when this-*" 
discourse was over, there was a loud universal grunt, as if of relief 
and tliopksgiving, and a great clatter of shoes— and the old hobbled, 
and the young scrdknblcd, to the church door. 

Immediately after church, the^cslic family dined; and, as soon as 
dinner was over, Kandal set out on his foot journey to Hazeldcou 
Hall. 

Delicate and even feeble though his frame, he had the energy and 
qidckness of movement which belongs'to nervous temperaments ; and 
be tasked the slow stride of a pcaswt, whom he took to serve Inm as 
u guide for the flrst two or three miles. Though Kandal had ppt the 
ffracious, open manner with the poor which Frank inherited from his 
father, lie was still (despite many a secret hypocritical vice at w'ar 
^ith ^he character of a gentleman) gentleman enough to have no 
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churlish pride to his inferiors. He talked little, but he suffered his 
guide to : and the who was the same whom frank had 
accosted, indulged in eulogistic comments on that young gentleman’s 
pony, from which he diverged into some compliments on the young 
gentleman himself. Ilandm drew his hat over his brows. There is 
a wonderful tact and fine breeding in your agricultural peasant ; and 
though Tom Stowell was but a brutisli specimen of the class, he 
suddenly perceived that he was giving pain. He paused, scratched 
his head, aud glancing affectionately towards his companion, ex- 
claimed — 

“ But I sliaTl live to see you on a handsomer beastis than tliat little 
pony, Miister llandal ; and sure I ought, for you be as good a gentle- 
man as any in the land.” 

“ Tlmnk you,” said Randal. “ Bui I like walking better than riding 
— 1 am more used to it.” 

“Well, and you walk bra’ly— there ben’t a better walker in the 
county. And very jileasant it is walking ; and ’tis a pretty country 
afore you, till the way to the Hall.” 

llandal strode onf as if impatient of thc^e attempts to flatter or to 
soothe ; and, coming at length into a broader lane, said — “ 1 think 
1 cjm find iny way now. Many thanks to you, Tom and he forced 
a shilling into Toni’s homy palm. The man took it reluctantly, and 
a tear started to liis eye. He felt more grateful for that shilling than 
]i(5 had for f rank’s liberal half-crown ; and he thought of tlie poor 
iidleii family, and forgot his own dire w'^estle with the wolf at his 
door. 

He stayed lingering in the lane till the fl^irc of Randal was out of 
sight, ana then returned slowly. Yoimg Leslie continued to walk 
on at a quick iiace. With all liis intellectual culture, and liis restless 
aspirations, his breast afibrded liiiii no thought so generous, no saati- 
myifc so poetic, as those with which the unlettered clown crept 
sloucliingly Jiomcward. 

As Kanaal gained a point where several lanes met on a broad piece 
of waste land, he began to feel tired, and his step t Jackened. Just 
then a gig emerged from one of tliese by-roads, and took the same 
tlirection as the pedcstrijm. The road was i*ough and hilly, and the 
driver proceeded at a foot’s pace ; so that the gig and the pedestrian 
went pretty well abreast. 

“You seem tired, sir,” said the driver, a stout young farmer of the 
higher class of tenants— and he looked down compassionately on thp^, 
boy’s pale countenance and weaiy stride, — “ Perhaps we tire going - 
the same way, and 1 can gift you alift ? ” 

It was Randal’s habitual policy to make use of evtry advantage 
proffered to liim, and he accepted the proposal frankly enough to 
please tlie honest farmer. 

“A nice day, sir,” said the latter, as Randid sat by bis side 
“ Have you come far P ” 

“Prom Rood Hall.” . 

“Dh, you be young Squire Leslie,” said the farmer, more respect- 
fully, and lifting his bat. 

** Yes, my^name is Leslie. You know Rood, then P ” 
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”T \yas 'brought up on your father’s laud, sir. You* may have 
heard of Farmer Bruce ? ” 

BandaT/.— I rememher, when I vras a little, hoy, a Mr. Bruce who 
rented, 1 believe, the best part of our laud; and who used to hriuj? us 
cakes wlien ho called to sec my father. He is a relation of yours ? ” 

PAIIMJ311 Bbucb.— H e was uiy uncle. He is dead now, poor man. 

Banual. — ^H ead ! I am grieved to licar it. He was very kind to 
us children. But it is long since lie left my father’s farm. 

I'ahmeu Biiuck (apologctictdly).—! am sure he was very sorry Ut 
go. But, you sec, he had an unexpected legacy . 

Ra5«daIi.— A nd retired from business ? 

Faiimeu Biiuce.-~!No. But, having capital, he could afford to 
pay a good rent for a real good farm. 

Randal (bitterly). — ^All capital seems to fly from the lauds of 
Hood. And whose farm did be ttikc ? 

Fahmeu Bbuce. — He took Hawlelgh, under Scpiire TIazeldcau. 
I rent it now. We’ve laid out a power o’ money on it. But 1 don’t 
complain. It pays 'well. ^ • 

llANnAL. — ^>Voiild the money have ptiid a^. well, sunk on my 
father’s land ? 

^ Fajimeu Bhuce. — P erhaps it might, in the long mn. But tlujn, 
sir, we wanted new nrcimscs^— bams and cattle>slieds, and a dc«d 
moro~wJiich the hmdlord should do ; but it is not eveiy landlord as 
can afford tliat. Squire Hazeldean’s a rich man. 

Randal. — A y ! 

The road now became pretty good, and the farmer put his horse 
into a brisk trot. 

But wliich waybe you going, sir? I don’t cjitc for a few miles 
more or less, if 1 can be of service.” 

I am going to Hazel dean,” .said Randal, rousing himself from a 
reverie. “ Don’t let mo take you out of your way.” 

“ Oh, Hawleigh Farm is on the other side of the ATllage, so if be 
quite mv way, sir.” «- 

The farmer, then, who was rcfdly a smart young fellow — one of 
that race which the application of ca])ital to laud has produced, and 
which, in point of education and reiiucnien^ are at Icfust on a par 
with the squires of a former generation— began to talk about his 
handsome horse, about horses m general, about Iiunting and cours- 
ing: he handled all these subjects with spirit^ yet with modesty. 
^Randal pulled his hat still lo'wer down over his brows, and did not 
, interrnprliim tiU they passed the Casino, when, struck by the classic 
air of the place, and catching a scent from the orange-trees, the boy 
asked abruptly — “ Whose bouse is that P ” 

“ Oh, it Delongs to Squire Hazeldean, hut it is let or lent to a 
foreign Mounseer. They say he is quite the gentleman, but uncom- 
monly poor.” 

“Poor,” said Randal, turning back to gaze on the trim garden, 
the neat terrace, the pretty belvidcre, and .(tbo door of the hcfose 
being oi)en) catching a glimpse of the painted hall witHin — 
“poor: the place seems well kept. Wliat do you call poor, Mr. 
Bruce?” 
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The farmer laughed. "Well, that’s a home question, sir. But I 
li(^]ievc thc*Mounsccr is as |}oor as a man can be who makes no debts 
and docs not actually starve.” 

“ As poor as my father r” asked Randal, o^penly and abruptly. 

"Lord, sir!” your father be a very rich man compared to 
him.” 

llandaJ continued to pze, and his mind’s eye conjured up the con- 
trast of his slovenly shabby home, udth all its neglected apurtennnees ! 
hJo trim garden at Rood HaU, no scent from odorous orange-blossoms. 
Here poverty at leiist was elegant — there, how squalid I He did not 
comprehend at how cheap a rate the luxury of the Beautiful can be 
ellecjtccl. They now approacliod the extremity of the Squire’s park 
pales ; and Itandii), seeing a little gate, bade the farmer stop his gig, 
and descended. The boy plimged amidst the thick oak-groves ; the 
farmer went his way blithely, and Ids mellow merry whistle came to 
Randal’s moody ear as he glided quick under the sliadow o£ the 
trees. 

He arrived at the Hall, to find that all the family were at church; 
and, according to the patrhirchal custom, the church-going family 
cmljracecl nearly all*lhe servants. It was therefore an old invalid 
housemaid who opened the door to him. She w'as rather deaf^ and 
seciiK'd so stupid that Randal did not ask leave to enter and wait for 
Frimk’s return, lie therefore said briefly ikat he would just stroll on 
the lawn, and call again when church was over. 

The old woman stared, and strove to hear him ; meanwhile Randal 
turned romid abruptly, aud sauntered towards the garden side of the 
haudsoine old house. 

There enough to attract any eye in the smooth greensward of 
tlie spacious lawn — in the numerous paitierresof vanegated flowers — 
in the venerable grandeur of the two nughty cedars, which threw 
their still shadows over the grass—and in the picturesque building, 
with its ])rojecting rauEious and heavy gables ; yet 1 fear that it was 
wdtii no pact’s nor painter’s eye that this young old man gazed ontiie 
scene before him. 

11c beheld the evidence of wealth— and the envy of w’ealth jaun- 
diced his soul. , 

""Folding Ills arms on his breast, lie stood awliile, looking all around 
him, with closed bps and lowering brow; then he walked slowly on, 
his eyes fixed on tluj ground, and muttered to Jiimself— 

“ The heir to tliis property is little better than a dunce ; and they 
fell me 1 have talents and learning, and I have tatoi to my heart the 
iiiaxim, ‘ Knowledge is power.’ And yet, with all my struggles, will 
knowledge ever place me on the same level as that on wTiieh this 
dunce is bom ? I don’t wonder that the poor should hate the rich. 
But of all the poor, who should hate the nch like the pauper gentle- 
man ? I suppose Audlcy E^rten means me to come into rarliament, 
and be a Tory like himself f “What ! keep things as they are I No i 
for me not even Democracy, unless there first come Revolution. I 
undemtand the erx of a Marat— More blood!’ Marat had lived 
as a poor man, and oultivated science— in the sight of a prince’s 
palace.” 
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He turned sharply round, and glared vindictively on t)ie iM)or 
old llall, which, though a very comfortable habitation, was ccr 
tainly no palace ; and, with Ids arm still folded on his breast, he 
W'nlked bacneward, as if not to lose the view, nor the chain of ideas it 
conjured up. 

*^But,” he continued to soliloquise — "but of revolution there is no 
chance. Yet the same wit and will that would thrive in revolutions 
should thrive m this common-place life. Knowledge is power. 
Well, then, shall I have no power to oust this blockhead? Oust 
him— what from? His fathers halls? Well, but if he were dead, 
who would be the heir of Hazeldean? Have I not heard iny 
mother say that 1 am as near in blood to this Squire as any one, 
if he had no cliildren ? Oh, but the boy’s life is worth ten of mine ! 
Oust hkn from what? At least from the thoughts of his Uncle 
Egerton— an uncle who has never even seen him ! That, at least, is 
more feasible. ‘ Make my way in life,’ sayest thou, Audley Egrrion. 
Ay — and to the fortune thou hast robbed from my ancestors. Simu- 
lation— simulation. Lord Bacon allows simulation. Lord Bacon 
practised it— and , 

Here the soliloquy came to a sudden end; for as, rapt in his 
thoughts, the boy had continued to walk backwards, he had come to 
the verge, where the lawn slided off into the ditch of the ha;ha ; and, 
•hist as ne was fortifying himself by tJie precept and practice of my 
Lord Bacou, the CToqiid went from under him, and— slap into the 
ditch w'eut xiandaT Leslie ! 

It so happened that the Squire, whose active genius was always at 
some repair or improvement, had been but a few days before widen- 
ing and sloping off the ditch just in that part, so that tlic earth was 
fresh and damp, and not yet either turfed or flattened down. Thus 
when liandal, recovering his first surprise and shock, rose to his 
feet, he found his clothes covered with mud; while the rudeness 
of the fall was evinced by the fantastic and extraordinary appear- 
ance of his hat, which, hollowed here, bulging there, and crushed 
out of all recogmtion generally, was as little like the bat of a decorous, 
hard-reading young g^tleman— of the dignilied Mr. Audley 
Egerton — ^as any hat picked out of a kennel after some dimiken brawl 
possibly could be. 

Eandal was dizzy, and stunned, and bruised, and it was some 
moments before he took heed of his ruimenl. When he did so his 
, spleen was greatly aggravated. He was still boy enough not to 
like the* idea of ^arcsenting himself to the unknown Squire, and 
the dandy Erank, in such a trim; he resolved incontinently to 
regain the iane and tarn home, without accomplishing the object 
of his journey; and seeing the footi)alh rigrlit before him, which 
led to a gate that he conceived would admit him into the high- 
way sooner than the path by whiclr ho had come, he took it at 
once. 

It is surprising how little wc human creatures heed the warn- 
ings of our good genius. I have no doubt that some bcnjcipant 
power had precipitated Kaudal Leslie iuto the ditch, as a signiti- 
oant^hint of the fate of aU who choose what is, uow-a-days, by 
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no moans an imcommon step in the march of intellect— viz., the 
walking backwards, in order to gratify a vindictive view of one's 
neighbour's property ! I suspect that, before this century is out. 
many a fine fellow will thus have found his ha-htu and scrambled 
out of the ditch with a much shabbier coat than he liad on when 
he fell into it. But Randal did not thank his good genius for 
giving him a premonitory tumble and I never yet knew a man who 
did! 


CHAPTER XI. 

Tue Squire was greatly ruffled at breakfast that morning. He was 
too much of an Englishman to bear insult patiently, and he considered 
that he had been personally insulted in the outrage offered to liis 
recent donation to the parish. His feelings, too, were hurt as well 
as his prid^. There was something so ungrateful in the whohj thing, 
lust after he had taken so much pains, not only in the resuscitation, 
but the embelhshnicjit of the stocks. It was not, however, so rare 
an oeeurrcncc for tlie Squire 'to be ruffled, as to create any remark. 
Jticcabocca, indeed, as a stranger, and Mrs. Hazeldean, as a wile, had 
The quick tact to perceive that the host was glum and the husband 
snappish ; but the cue w as too discreet, and the other too sensible to 
chafe 1h(? new sore, whatever it might be ; and shortly after break- 
fiist the Inquire retired into bis study, and absented himself from 
moviiiiig service. 

in his delightful Life of Oliver Goldsmith^ Mr. Eorster takes care 
to touch our hearts by introducing his hero's excuse for not entering 
• the priesthood : “ He did not feel Bimself good enough." Thy Vicar oi 
Wakefield, poor Goldsmith, was an excellent substitute for thee : and 
Dii Priiurose at least will be good enough for the world until Miss 
Jemima’s fears are realised, ^ow, Squurc Hazeldean had a tender- 
ness of ransciouce much less reasonable than Goldsmith's. There 
were occasionally days in w^hioh he did not feel good enough —I don’t 
say for a priest, but even for one of the congregation— “ da/s in 
which,” said the Squire in his own blunt way, “as I nave never m my 
life met a worse devil than a devil of a temper, I'll upt carry mine 
into the family pew. lie shan't be growling out hypocritical rcsponse.s 
from my poor grandmotber's prayer-book.” So the Squire and his 
demon stayed at home. But the demon was generally cast out before^ 
the day was over : and, on this occfusion, when the*beU ran^for after-" 
noon seiwice, it maybe presumed *that the Squire had reasoned or 
fretted himself into a pro}?er state of mind; for lie Was then seen 
sallying forth from the porch of his hall, ami-in-ann with his wife, 
and at the head of hi.s houscliold. The second service was (as is 
commonly the case in rural districts) more numerously attended than 
the first one ; and it was our Parson's w^ont to devote to this service 
Ills ijiost effective discourse. 

Parson Bale, though a very fair scholar, had neither the deep 
theology nor the archicological learning that distinguishes the rising 
generation of the clergy. I much doublT if lie could have pa&sed 
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wbai wotild now bo colled a creditable examination in tbc Fathers ; 
and as for all the nice formaHfcies in the Kubric, be would never have 
been the man to divide a con^^regation or puzzle a bishop. JNeitber 
was Farson Pale very erudite in ecclesiastical architectui-e : he did 
not much care wiietW all the details in the chua'ch ore purely 
Gothic or not : crockets and liniais, round arch and pointed arcii, 
were matters, I fear, on which he had never troubled his head. But 
one secret Parson Dale did possess, which is perhaps of equal im- 
portance with those subtler mysteries— he knew Low to till his 
church ! lOvoii at morning sendee no pews were emiity, and at even- 
ing service the church overflowed. 

Parson Dale, too, may be considered, now-a-days, to hold but n 
mean idea of the spiritual authority ot the* Church. He had never 
been known to dispute on its exact bearing with the State— whether 
it was inconioratea willi the State, or aliovc the State “-whether it 
was ani cedent to the Papacy, or formed from the Papacy, &c. &c. 
According to his favourite maxim, Qukta non movere (not to disturb 
things that arc quiet), I have no doubt that he would li&ve thought 
that the less discussion is provoked upon such matters the betier for 
both Church and laity. Nor had lie ever been known to regret the 
disuse of the ancient custom of excommunication, nor any other dimi- 
nution of the powers of tlie priesthood, whether minatory or mditaut ; 

} ret, for all this, Parson Dole had a great notion of the sacred privi- 
egc of a minister of the go^el—to advise — ^to deter— to persuade — 
to reprove. And it was for the evening service that he prepared those 
sermons, which may be called ** sermons that preach at you.” He 
preferred the evening for that salutary discipline, not only because 
the cohgregation W'as more numerous, hut also because, being a 
shrewd man in his own innocent w'ay, he knew that people bear 
Better to be preached at after dinner than before ; that you arrive 
more insinuatingly at the heart when the stomach is at peace. Thero 
was a genial kindness in Parsou Pale’s way of preadiing at you. It 
was done in so imperceptible, fatherly a manner, that you Sever felt 
offended. He did it, too, with so much art that nobody but your own 
guilty aelf knew that you were the sinner he was cxliorting. i cl he did 
not spare rich nor poor : he preached at the Squire, and that great fat 
faimer, Mr. Bullock, tlie churchwarden, as boldly as at Hodge the 
ploughman and Scrub the hedger. As for Mr. Stim, he had preached 
at him more often than at any one in tlie parish but Stiru, though 
he had the sense to know it, never had the grace to reform. Thei’e 
^'was, too, ‘ in Parson Pale’s sermons something of that boldness of 
illustration which would have b(9en scholarly if he had not made it 
familiar, atid'^'hich is found in the discourses of our elder divines, 
lake them, he did not scruple, now and then, to introduce an anec- 
dote from history, or borrow au allusion from some noii-scriptural 
author, in order to enliven the attention of his audience, or render an 
argument more plain. And the good man had an object in this, a 
little distinct from, though wholly subordinate to, the main purpose 
of his discourse. He was a friend to knowledge-^ut to knowKdgo 
accompanied by religion; and sometimes his references to sources 
not within the ordinary reading of his congregation would spirit up 
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some farmer’s son, with an evening’s leisure on liis hands, to ask the 
Parson for Taiiher cxpknalion, ana so 1o be lured on to a little solid 
or graceful instmetiou, undex; a safe guide. 

Now, on the present occasion, the Parson, who had nlwavs his eye 
and heart on his dock, and who had seen with great grid* the realisa- 
tion of his fears at the revival of the stocks ; seen that a sphit of 
discontent was already at work awiongst the peasants, and that 
•nagisterial and inquisitorial designs* were darkening the natural 
benevolence of the Squire; seen, in short, the signs of a breacn 
between classes, and the precursors trf the ever inflammable feud 
between 1 lie rich and the poor, meditated nothing less than a great 
Political Sormou— a sermon tliat should extract from the roots of 
sQcial truths a healing virtue for the wound that hiy sore, but latent, 
in the breast of his parish of llazeldean. 

And llius ran — 

Tuk Political Seumon of Pahson Dale. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“ For every man shall bear his own burden/’— -Gal. n. S. 

“Brethren, every man has his burden. If God designed our lives 
to end at the grave, may wo not believe that he vould nave freed an 
existence so brief from the cares and sorfows to wliicii, since the 
beginning of the world, mankind has been subjected P Suppose that 
I am a kind father, and have a child whom 1 dearly love^ but I know 
i)y a Divine revelation that he will die at the age ot eight years, 
surely 1 should not vex his infancy by needless prciiarations for tljc 
dut ies of life. If J am a rich man, 1 should not send him from the 
“BlUesses of his mother to the stem discipline of school. If I am a 
poor maxn I should not take him with me to hedge and dig, to scorch 
m the sun, to freeze in the winiePs cold : why inflict hai'dships on 
his cliildhood for the purpose of fitting him for manhood, whenlknow 
that he is doomed not to g|;ow into xnanp But if, on the other liond, 
I believe my diild is njserved lor a more durable existence, then 
sliould I not, out of the ver^i’ love 1 bear to him, prepare his childhood 
for the slriiggic of life, according to that station in which he is bom. 
giving many a toil, manv a pain, to the infant, in order to rear and 
strengthen him for his duties os man ? So it is wjih our Pather that* 
is in heaven. Viewing tliis Iil*c as ttur infancy, and the next as our 
spiritud maturity, where, ‘in the ages to come, he i^y «»how the 
exceeding riches of his it is in his tenderness, as in his wisdom^ 

to permit the toil and the pain whicli, in tasking the powers and deve- 
loping the virtues of the soul, prepare it for ‘ the earnest of our in- 
heritance.’ Hence it is tliat every man has his burden. Brethren, if 
you believe that God is good, yea, but tender as a human father, 
you will know thijjt yoUr troubles in life are a proof that you are 
reared for an eternity. But each man thinks his own bui'den the 
tuadesttp bear; the poor man groans undesr Ids poverty, the rich man 
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under Uie cares tliat multiply witli wealth. For, so far from wealth 
freeing us from trouble, all the wise men who have written in all ages 
have repeated, with one voice, the words of the wisest : ‘ When goods 
increase, they are increased that eat them : and what good is there to 
the owners thereof, saving the beholding tlicm with tlieir eyes ?* And i his 
is literally true, my brethren; for, let a man be as rich as was the great 
King Solomon himself, unless he lock up all his gold in a chest, it must 
go abroad to be divided amongst others ; yea, though, like Solomon, he 
make him great works, — though he build houses and plant vineyards, 
and make mm gardens and orchards, still the gold that he spends fe(uls 
but the mouths he employs ; and Solomon himself could not cat with a 
better relish than the poorest mason who builded the house, or the 
humblest labourer who planted the vineyard. Therefore, ‘when goods 
increase, they are increased that eat them.* And this, my brethren, 
may teach us toleration md compassion for the rich. \Ve share their 
riches, whether they will or not ; we do not sliarc their cares. Tlui 
profane history of our own country tells us tliat a prmccssj destined 
to be the greatest queen that evc^ sat on this throne, envioJ the milk- 
maid singing ; and a profane poet, whose wisdom was only less than 
that 9f the mspired writers, represents the man who by force and wit 
had risen to be a king, sighing tor the sleep vouchsafed to the meanest 
of his subjecls.—all bearing out the words of the son of David : ‘ The 
sleep of the labouring man is sweet, whether he eat little or much ; 
but the abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep.* 

“Amongst my brethren now present, there is doubtless some one 
who has been poor, and by honest industry has made liimself com- 
paratively ricli. Let his heart answer me wldle I speak : are not the 
chief cares that now disturb him to be found in the goods he hath 
acquired P—has be not both vexations to his spirit and trials to his 
virtue, which he knew not when he went forth to his labour, and took 
no heed of the morrow ? But it is right, my brethren, that t,o every 
station there slioidd be its edre, — ^to every man his burden ; for if the 
poor did not sometimes so far feel poverty to be a burden asiio desire^ 
to better their condition, and (to use the language of the world) ‘ seek 
to rise in lile,* their most valuable energies \yould never be aroused ; 
and we should not ^vitness that spectacle, vl^^^h is so common in the 
land we live in^— -namely, the successful struggle of manly labour 
against adverse fortune,— a struggle in which the triumph of one gives 
hope to thousands. It is said that necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion ; and the social blessings which arc now as common to us as air 
land sunslimi. haveijomc from that law of our nature which makes us 
aspire towards indefinite improvement, eairicbcs each successive gene- 
ration by the Jabours of the last, and in free countries often lifts the 
child of the labourer to a place amongst the rulers of the laud. Nay, 
if necessity is the mother of invention, poverty is the creator of the 
arts. If there had been no poverty, and no sense of poverty, where 
would have been that which we call the wealth of a country ? Sub- 
tract from civilization all that has been produced by fhe poor, and 
what remains .P— the state of the savajro. Where yoai now see labffurer 
mid prince, you would sec equality indeed— the equality of wild men- 
: npt even equality there ! for there brute force becomes lordsjup^ 
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—and woe Ip the weak! 'Where you now see some in frieze^ some 
in purple, you would see nakedness in all. Where stand the palm 
and the cot, you would behold but mud huts and caves. As far as 
the peasant excels the king among savages, so far does the socic^ 
exalted fUid enriched by tlie struggles of labour excel the state in 
which Poverty feels uo disparity, and Toil sighs for no ease. On the 
other hand, if the rich were perfectly ^'ontented ^vith their wealth, 
their hearts would become hardened in the sensual eujoymeats it 
proc'urcR. Jt is that feeling, by Divme Wisdom iinplanted in the 
soul, tlmt Iherc is vanity and vexation of spirit in the things 
Mammon, whiidi still leaves the rich man sensitive to the instincts of 
heaven, and teaches liim to seek for happiness in those beneficent 
virtues which distribute Ids wealth to the profit of others. If you 
could exclude the air from the rays of the nre, the fire itself would 
soon languish and die in the midst of its fuel ; and so a man’s joy in 
his wealth is kept idive by the air which it worms ; and if pent within 
itself— is f^inguished. 

“ And tlvfe, my brethren, leads me to another view of the vast sub- 
ject opened to us by the words of the apostle — ‘ Every man shall bear 
his own burdtn.* The worldly conditions of life are une^jual. Why 
are they uneuual? O my brethren, do you not perceive? Think 
you that, if it liad been better for oinr spiritual probation that there 
should be nedher great not lowly, rich nor poor. Providence would 
not so have ordered the dtspeusations of the world, and so, by its 
mysterious but mordfui agencies, have influenced the framework and 
foundations of society ? Ilut if fnim the remotest period of human 
annals, and in all the numberless experiments of government which 
the wit of man has devised, still this inequality is ever found to exist, 
may we not suspect that something in the very principles cu 

our nature to wnich that inequality is necessary and esseiiti^? Ai^ 
atv tills inequality ? Why ? —as well ask why life is the sphere of 
oioy and the nursery of virtues ! For if all men were equal, if there 
were no sufferiug and no ease, no poverty and no wealth, would you 
nut sweep with one blow the ftalfj at least, of human virtues from the 
world? If then', were no penury and no pain, what would become 
of fortitude ?— what of patience ?— what of resignation? If there 
were no greatness and no wealth, what would become of benevolenoc, 
of chanty, of the blessed human pity, of temperance in the midst of 
luxury, of justice in the exercise of power? Carry the questieii 
further; giant all conditions the same— no reverse, no rise.^andno 
fall— nothing to hope for, nothing to fear— what a’* moral death you 
would at once inflict upon all tho energies of the soul, and what a link 
between the Heart of man and the Providence of God would be 
snapped asunder ! If we could annihilate evil, we sbcmld annihilaie 
hope ; and hope, mv brethren, is the avenue to faith, lx there be * a 
time to weqi and a time to ladjgh.’ it is that he who mourns may 
turn to etewty for comfort, "and he who s^enNes may blesa God 
for the happy nonr. Ah! my brethren, wm it possible to an* 
nihilatd the inequalities of human life, it would be the banishmSent 
of ^ our worthiest virtues, the torpor of our spiritual natorn^ the 
palsy of our mental facories. moral world, like the worid 
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without U8, derives its health and its beauty from dj^rersity aud 
contrast. 

" ‘ Evciy man slmll bear his own burdwi.* True; but now turn 
to nn earlier verso in the same chapter, — Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens, and so fulfil tbe law of Christ.* Yes ; while heaven ordains to 
each his peculiar suffering, it connects tlfc family of man into one 
household, by that feeling which, more perhaps than any other, 
tinguislies us from the bmte creation— 1 mean the feeling to which 

M ’ve the name of sympathy-— i\\Q feeling for each other ! The flock 
ih not the sheep that creeps into the sliade to die ; hut man has 
sorrow and ioy not in himself alone, but in the joy and soriw of 
those around lum. He who feels only for himself abjures his very 
' nature as man ; for do wc not say of one who has no tonderness for 
mankind that he is inhuman / and do we not call him who sorrows 
with the sorrowful, hmiam ^ , 

“ Kow, brcthreii that which especMly marked the divine mission 
of our Lord, is the direct appeal to this sympatliy which distinguishes 
os from the brute. He seizes, not upon some faculty of feenius given 
but to few. but upon tliat ready impulse of heart wlucii is given to 
iLS all ; aiicl in saying, ‘ Love one jmother,* ‘ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens,’ he elevates the luost delightful of our emotions into the 
most sacred of His laws. Tlie lawyer asks our Lord, ‘ AYho is my 
neighbom* F’ Our ioi*d replies by the parable of the good fciamaritan. 
The priest and the Levite saw the wounded man that fell among the 
tnieves, and passed by on the other side. That priest might have 
been austere m his doctrine, that Levite might have been learned in 
the law ; but neither to the learning of the Levite, nor to ihc doctrine 
of the priest, does our Saviour even deign to allude. 11 o cites but 
the action of the Samaritan, and saitJi to the lawyer, ‘ “Which now of 
these three, thinkest tliou, was neighbour unto him that fell among 
the thieves ? And he said, lie tJiat showed mercy unto liim. Then 
said Jesus unto liim, Go, and do thou likewise.* ^ 

“ O shallowness of human judgments ! It was cnouglKto be bom 
a Samaritan in order to be reject^ by the priest, and despised by the 
Levite. Yet now- what to us tbe priest and the Levite— of God’s 
chosen race though they were ? They passed from the hearts ol men 
when they passed the su^ercr by the wayside ; while this loathed 
Samaritan, lialf thrust from the pale of the Hebrew, becomes of our 
family, of our kindred ; a brother amongst the brotherhood of Love, 
so long as Mercy and Ai&iction shall meet in the common thorough- 
MareofLife! ^ 

* Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of C'urist.* 
Think nok *0 my brethren, that this applies only to almsgiving— to 
that relief of distress which is commoxuy called charity— to the ob- 
vious duty of devoting, from our superfiuities, something that we 
scarcely miss, to the wants of a starving brother. Ho. I appeal to 
the poorest amongst ye, if the worst burdens are those of the body — 
if the kind word and the tender thought hav^ not dtenlightmed your 
hearts more than bread bestowed with a grudge, and charfty that 
hmbles yon by a frown. Sympathy is a beneficence at the ccanmand 
0f yea» of the pauper as of the king ; and sympathy is Christ’s 
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\\’ealfeli. Sjpnpatliy is brotlierhood. TIh*, rich are told to liavc ciiarity 
for the poor, and the jjoor are enjoined to rtisiwot their snperioii. 
Good : i say not to the oontniry. But I say also to the poor, ‘ in 
your turn have charity for the rich f and 1 say to the rich, ‘ in your 
turn respect the poor* 

“ ‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.’ 
Thou, 0 poor man, envy not norprudge tliy brother his larjrer portion 
of worldly goods. Bebeve that he hath his sorrtiws aiul crosses like 
thyself, ana perliaps, as more delicately nurtured. he feels theju more: 
nay, hath he u(»t temptations so great that our liord liath exclaimed 
— ‘ How liardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
heaven?* And wliat are temptations but trials ?-~\vliat are trials 
but perils and sorrows ? Think not that you can bestow no cliarityon 
the rich man, even while you take your susl-enance from his liauds. 
A hcai iien writer, oIt-'U ciled by the earliest jireachcrs of the. gosiiel, 
hath truly said— ‘ ‘^Viierever there is room for a man, tliert is pmee 
for a bcnc^.’ 

** And Osk any rich brother amongst you, when he hath gone 
forth to survey his •hams and his granaries, liis gardens and his 
orchards, if suddenly, m the vain pride of his heart, he sej^s the scowl 
on the brow of the labourer— if Jjc deems liimself hated in the midst 
of his wealtii — ^if he feels tliat bis least faults arc treasured up against 
him With the hardness of malice, and Jiis plainest benclits received 
with the ingratitude of envy— I ask, 1 say, any rich man, \vhethcr 
straightway all pleasure in his worldly possessions docs not iade from 
his beari, and whether he does not f(‘el what a w'eallh of gladness it 
is in the power of the noor man to bcMow 1 Bor all these tilings of 
Mammon pass away : but there is in the smile of him W'liom we have 
served, a something that we may t;dve with us into’ heaven, if, then, 
ye bear one another’s burdens, they who arc poor will have mercy on 
Jlig^errors, and compassion for the griefs of the rich. To all men it 
Wfis saiil, — yes, to Lazarus as to Dives, — ‘Judge not, that \t‘ he not 
judged.’ I?iit think not, 0 rich man, that we preach only to tiic poor. 
If it he their duty not to grudge thee thy substance, it is thine to do 
all that may Sweden their labour. Remember, that when our Lord 
said, ‘ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of heaven,’ lie replied also to tliem who asked, ‘ Who then shall be 
saved ? ’ ‘ The things which are impossible with men are possible rvith 
God:’ that is, mab loft to his own temptations woiud fail; but, 
strengthened by God, be shall be saved. If thy riches arc the tests 
of thy trial, so may they also be Ihc instruments of thy virtues.’ Prove 
by thy riches tliat thou art compassionate and tender, temperate and 
benign : and thy riches themselves may become the evidence at once 
of thy faith and of thy works. 

“ We have constantly on our lips the simple precept, ‘ Do unto 
‘ otliera as you would be done b.^.’ Wliy do wo fail so often in the 
practice? Because wo neglect to cultivate that sympatuv which 
nature implants as an instinct, and the Saviour exalts as a command. 
If thou wouldst do unto thy neiglibour as ;thou wouldst be done b>, 
ponder well how thy neighbour w^ regard the action thou ai-t about 
to do to Jiim. Put thyself into his place. If then art strong and he 
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is weak, dosocnd from thy streugth and enter into his vesJoiebs ; lay 
aside Ihy burden for the while, and buckle on hiS own ; let thy sight 
sec as through his eyes— thy heart beat as in his bosom. Do tms, and 
thou wilt olton confess that what had seemed just to thy power will 
seem harsh to his weakness. Tor * as a zealous man hath not done 
his duty when he calls his brother drunkard and beast/ * even so an 
administrator of the law mistakes his object if be writes on the grand 
colamn of society only warnings that irritate the hold and terrify the 
timid : and a man will be no more in love with law than witli virtue, 
‘if he he forced io it with rudeness and incivilities.’ t If* then, ye 
would bear the burden of the lowly, O ye great, feel not only ybr 
them, but with ! Watch that your pride does not chafe them- your 
power does not wantonly gall. Your worldly inferior is of the class 
from which the Apostles were chosen— amidst which the Lord of 
Creation descended from a throne above the seraphs.*^ 

The Parson here paused a moment, and his eye glanced towards 
the pew near Ihe pulpit, where sat the magnate of Hazeld an. The 
^uire was leaning liis chin thoughtfully on his hana, his brow 
inclined downwards, and the natural glow of his complexion much 
heightened. 

“ But,” — resumed the Parson softly, without turning to his book, 
and rather as if prompted by the sug^stion of the moment — ” but he 
who has cultivated sympathy commits not these errors, or, if com- 
mitting them, liastens to retract. So natural is sympathy to the good 
man, that he obeys it mecbanioally when he suffers his heart to be the 
momtor of his consdenoc. In this sympathy behold the bond between 
rich and poor ! By this sympathy, whatever our varying worldly lots, 
they become what they were meant to be— exercises for the virtues 
more peculiar to each ; and thus, if in the body each man bear his 
own burden, yet in the fellowship of the soul all have common relief 
in bearing the hardens of each other. ^ 

“Tliis is the law of Christ— fulfil it, 0 my flock ! ” ^ 

Here the Parson closed his sermon, and the congregation bowed 
their heads. 

Jkbbmt TATirOB^gr CArifMm Fiit U. 
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INITIAL CHAPTER. 

'showing how vy novel cahe to be calllo “my novel.” 

“ I AM not displeased with your novels so far as it lias gone,” said 
my fathef graciously : “ though as for the Sermon ” 

Ilere I trembled; but the ladies, Heaven bless them! had taken 
L^irson lAo under their special protection ; and, obser\'ing that my 
father was puckering up his brows critically, they rushed boldly 
forward in defence ofThe Sennon, and Mr. Caxton was forced toj^^ 
a retreat. However, like a skilful general, he renewed the assault 
upon outposts less gallantly ^rded. But as it is not my business 
to betray my weak points^ I leave it to the ingenuity of esQ^ers to 
discover the places at which the author of Human Error dirked his 
great guns. 

“ But,” said the Captain, ” you are a lad* of too much spirit, Pisis- 
tratus, to keep us always in the obscure country quarters of Hazel* 
dean— you will march us out into open service before you have done 
with us P” 

Piststhatus (mapsteriallv, for he has been somcwliat nettled by 
Mr. Caxton’s remarks— and he j^utaon an air of dignity in order to 
away minor assailanis). — les, Capfaih Boland— not yet awliile, 
but all in good time. I have not stinted myself in canvas, and behind 
iny foreground of the Hall and the Parsonage I proimsc, hereafter, to 
oj)en some lengthened perspective of the vancties of En^sh life ” 

M 11, Caxton. — H um ! , 

Blanche (putting her hand on my father’s lip). — We shall know 
better the design, j^rhaps, when wc know the title. Pray, Mr. 
Author, what is the title ? 

My Moiheh (with more animation than usual). — ^Ay, Sisty— the 
title ! • • 

risisTHATUS (startled).— The titk! By the soul of Cervantes ! I 
have never yet thought of a title ! ^ • 

^ Cactain Roland (solemnly). — ^Tbcre is a great dead in a good 
title. As a novel>reader, I know that by expenenoe. 

Mr. Squills.— Certainly ; there is not a cat chpen ny in the world 
but what goes down, if the title be apt and s^ctive. Witness 
7 Old Parr”s Life Pills.” Sell by the thousand, sir, when my “ PiUs 
lor Weak Stomachs ” which I believe to be just the same compound, 
never paid for the advertismg. 

Mr. Caxton.— Parr’s Life Pills! a fine stroke of genius! It is 
not every onc^lio {ps a weak stomach, or time to attend to it, if he 
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have. But m Lo would not swallow a pill to live to a iiiuidred aud 
fifty-two P 

^ PisisTJUTUs (stirring the fire in great excitement) .—My title ! my 
litle ! — ^what shall be my title ? 

Mr. Caxton (thrusting his hand into his waistcoat, and in his 
most didactic of tones).— From a remote period, the choice of a tithi 
has perplexed the scribbling portion of mankind. Wc may guess bow 
their invention ha.s been racked by the strange contortions it has 
produced. To begin with the Hebrews. “ The Lips of the Sleeping” 
\lMit Dormientiun ^ — what book do you suppose that title to desig- 
nate ? — Catalogue of Kabbinical Writers ! Again, imagine some 
young lady of old captivated by the sentimental title of “The Pome- 
gi'aiiate with its Flower,” and opening on a Treatise on the Jewish 
Ceremonials ! Let us turn to the Homans. Aulus Gellius commences 
liis pleasant gossiping “Hoctes” with a list of the titles in ftishion in 
his day. For instance, “ Tlte Mmes'' and “ The Veil** “ 'ffw Conm- 
copia** “ The Beehwe** and “ The Meadow'* Some tilde's, indeed, 
were more truculent, and promised food to thpse who love to sui^ 
^ou horrors — such as The Torch," The Voniard" The 
Stiletto ” 

J^isiSTKATUS (impatiently). — Yes, sir ; but to come to My Novel. 

^ Me. Caxton (unheeding the interruption).— You see you have a 
line choice here, and of a nature pleasing aud not unfamiliar, to a 
classical reader ; or you may borrow a hint from the early Dramatic 
Writers. 

PisisTiiATUS (more hopefully).— Ay! there is something in the 
Drama akin to the Novel. Now, perhaps, I may catch an idea. 

Mr. Caxton. — For instance, tlic author of the Curiosities of 
lAkrature (from whom, by the way, I am plagiarising much of tliii 
information 1 bestow upon you) tells us of a Bpanish gentleman who 
wrote a Comedy, by wdiich* ho intendetl to serve wliat he took'lfflr 
Moral Philosophy. 

PisiSTBATUs (eager] .v)*“-''Ytjl], sir? 

Mr. Caxton.— And called it “The Pain of the Sleep of the 
World.” 


PisiSTRATUs.— Veiy comic indeed, sir. 

Mr. Caxton. — Grave things were then called Comedies, as old 
tilings are now called Noveis. Then there are all the titles of early 
Horaan^e itself at your disposal — “Tlieagines aud Charicleu,” or 
“The x\ss” of Longus, or “The Golden Ass” of Apuleius; or the 
titles of Gothic Romance, sndi as “The most elegmit, delicious, 
mellifluous/ iuid delightful History of f*erecforest, King of (;iroat 
Britain.”— And therewith niy father ran over a list of names as long 
as the Directory, and about as amusing. 

“ Well, to my tiiste,” said my mother, “ the novels I used to read 
when a girl (ior I have not read many since, I am ashamed to 

* Caxton. — N o, you need not be at all ashamed of it, Kvtty. 

My Mother (proceeding) — Were much more inviting tiuiii any 
youmc mtion, Aiistui. 

CaitjUN.— T rue. 
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Mr. — Certainly. Notlimfj like them uovr-a-days ! 

My Mot iter. — Saps sAe to her Neighbour, What?'* 

The Captain. — “ The Unknown, or the Northern. Qallertf* 

Mr. SquilTiS. — “ There u a Secret ; find it out ! ” 

PisisTRATUs (pushed to the of human endurance, and up- 
setting tongs, poker, and fire-shovel). — What nonsense you are 
talking, all of you ! Por heaven’s sake, consider what an important 
matter wc are called upon to decide. " It is not now the titles of those 
very respectable works which issued from the Minerva Press that I 
ask vou to remember-— it is t/O invent a title for mine — My Novel ! 

Mr. Caxton (clapping his hands gently).— Excellent — capital! 
Notliing can be better; simple, natural, pertinent, concise 

PisisTKATUS.— Wliat is It, sir— what is it? Have you really 
tliought of a title to My Novel t 

Mil. Caxton.— You have hit it yourself—" My Novel.” It is your 
Novel— people will know it is >our Novel. Turn and twist the 
English iangua^ as you will— be os allegorical as Hebrew, Greek, 
iloTnan-^'abulist or Puritan— still, after all, it is your Novel, and 
notliing more nor leas than your Novel. 

PisisTRATtis (thoughtfully, and sounding the words various ways). 
— " My Novel ”— um — um ! " My Novel ! ” rather bold — and curt, 
ch? 

Mr. Canton.— Add what you say you intend to depict— Varieties 
in English Life. 

My Mother.— aw/; or, Varietm in English Z?7<p”— I don*t 
think it sounds amiss. What say you, lloland ? Womd it attract 
you in a cUtftTfSgVW.^"' ’ 

My uncle hesitates, when Air. Caxton exclaims imperiously— " IDite 
thing is settled 1 Don’t disturb Camarina,” 

iSquills.— If it be not too great a liberty, pray who or what is 
Camarina? 

Mr. Caxton.— Camarina, Air. Squills, was a lake, apt to be low, 
and then^iable to be muddy ! and “ Don’t disturb Camarina,” was a 
Greek proverb derived from'an Oracle of Apollo ; and from that Greek 
proverb, no doubt, comes the origin of the injunction, " Quieta non 
maverc," wLieli became the favoiiiite maxim of Sir lUibert Walpole 
jind Parson Dale. The Greek line. Air. Squills (here my father’s 
memory began to wai’in), is preserved by Stethanus Bys&antinus, 
de Urbibus, 

“Md Kivti Kafihpivav, dKiv7jro<; ydp dfieiviovm** ^ 

. • • * 
Zenobius explains it in liis provwbs ; Suidas repeats 2^nobitjs ; 
Lucian alludes to it; so docs Virgil in the Third dJook of the 
iENBiD ; and Silius Itaiacus imitates Virgil— 

** Et: cui nou licltum fatiR Camarma moveri.'* 

• 

Pa^n Dale, as a clergyman and a scholar, had, no doubt, these 
authorities at his fingers’, end. “ And I wonder he did not quote them,” 
quoth my father; "but, 'to be sure, he is represented as a mild man, 
and so mi^jht not wish to humble the Squire ovennucli in thepre-- 
sence of Ids family. Alcanwhilc., My Novel is Aly Novel ; and now 
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tliAt that matto is settled, perliaps the tonn, t)oker^ and shovel may 
be picked up, the ohildr^ may go to bed, Blanche and Kitty may 
speculate apart upon the future dignities of the Neogilos,— taking 
care, nevertheless, to finish the new pinbefores he requires for the 
present ; lloland may cast up his account-book, hlr. Squills have his 
brandy-and-water, and all the world be comfortable, each in his own 
way, Blanche, come away from the screen, get me my slippers, and 
leave Pisistratus to himself. tcivn Kafidpivav-^dojit disturb 
Gamarina. You see, my dear,” added my father kindly, us, after set* 
tfing himself himself into his slippers, he detained Blanche’s hand in 
his own— "you see, my dear, every house has its Gamarina. Man, 
who is a lazy anin^ is quite content to let it alone ; but woman, 
being the mnro active, bustling, curious creature, is always for giving 
it a sly stir.” 

Bianche (with female dignity).—! assure you, that if Pisistratus 
had not called me, 1 siiould not have 

Mil. Caxton (interrupting her, without lifting his eyes from the 
book he has already taken).— Certainly you would not. Idim now iu 
the midst of the great Oxford Controversy. M)j Kivu Kaftdptvav-- 
don’t disturb Camaiina. 

A dead silence for half an hour, at the end of wliich 

Pisistratus (from behind the screen).— Blanche, my dear, I wont 
to consult you. 

Blanche does not stir. 

PisiSTKATus.— Blanche, I say. 

Blanche glances in triumph towards Mr. Caxton. 

Mu. CoCTON (lamg down his theological tract, and rubbing his 
speoteclcs mournfully).— I hear Mm, elilm; I hear him, I retract my 
vindication of man. Oracles warn in vain : so lon^ as tliere is a 
woman on the other side of the screen,— it is aU up with Camarimi. 


CHAPTEB n. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Stim was not present at the 
Parson’s Discourse— but that valuable functionary was far othcawise 
engaged— indeed, duiiiig the summer months he 'was rarely seen at 
Ihe afternoon service. Kot that he cared for being preached at — not 
he : Mr. Stim would have snapped his lingers at tlie thunders of the 
Vaticaii.c But th|: fact was, that Mr. Stim chose to do a CTcat deal 
of gratuitous business upon the 4ay of rest. The Squire allowed all 
persons wbq chose to walk about the nark on a Sunday ; and many 
oamc from a distance to stroll by the lake, or recline under the elms, 
^ese visitors were objects of great suspicion, nay, of positive annoy- 
ance, to Mr. Stirn— and, indeed, not altogether without reason, for 
we Eng]^ have a natural love of liberty, which wc arc even more 
s^t to display in the munds of other people than in those which we 
enltivate ourselves, sometimes, to Ins inexpressij)le and fiercc^satis- 
footion, Mr. Stim fell upon a lot of bo}s pelting the swans; some- 
times missed a young sapling, and found it m felonious hands* 
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eonvcried into a waOdng-stiok; fiometimes he causht a hulking fellotr 
serambllngf up the ha-ha, to gather a nc^egay for his sweetheart from 
one poor Mrs. Haaeldean’s pet parter^; not unfrequently, indeed, 
when ail the family were fairly at church, some curious im;i^rtiiienta 
forced or sneaked their way into the garaens, in order to peep in at 
the windows. For these, and various other offences of like magnitude, 

Stini had long, but vainly, sought to induce the Souire to with- 
draw a oermission so viUanously aoused. But thoum there were 
times when Mr. Uazeldean grunted and growled, and swore ** that 
he would shut up the pork, and fill it (illegally) with man-traps and 
spring-guns,’’ anger always evaporateain The park was 

still oven to aQ the world on a Sunday ; and uuit blessed day was 
therefore converted into a day of travail and wratli to Mr. Stim. But 
it was from the last chime of the afternoon service Ik^U until dusk, 
that the spirit of this vigilant functionary was most perturbed; for, 
amidst the fiocks that gathered from the little hamlets round to the 
voice of^e Pastor, there were always some stray sheep, or rather 
climbmgTdesultoiy, vagabond goats, who $kttck pff in all perverse 
directions, as if for Jhe special purpose of distracting the energetic 
watchfulness of Mr. Stim. As soon Jis church was over, if the day 
were fine, the w^hole park became a scene animated with red cloaks, 
or lively shawls, Sunday waistcoats, and hats stuck full of wild 
flowers— -which last Mr. Stim ofteji stoutly maintained to be 
!Mrs. Hazeldcaii’s newest geraniums. Now, ou this Sunday,^ espe- 
pecially, there was an imperative call upon an extr* exertion of 
vigilance on the part of the superintendent— -he had not only to detect 
ordinary depredators and trespassers; but, first to discover the 
authors of the conspiracy against the stocks; and, secondly, U 
" make an example.” 

Jle had bcgiui his rounds, therefore, from the early morning ; and 
just as the afternoon bell was sounding its final peal, he emerged 
upon the village green from a hedgerow, oehind which ho hud been at 
watch tofobserve who had the most suspiciously gathered round the 
stocks. At that moment the place was descried. At a distance, the 
superintendent saw the fast disappeariT^ forms of some belated 
groups hastening toward^ the church; in front, the stocks stood 
staring at him mournfully from its four peat eyes, which had been 
cleansed from the mud, but still looked bleared and stained with the 
marks of the recent outrage. Here Mr. Stim paused, took off his 
hat. and wiped his brows. 

If X had sum un, to watch here,” thought h% “ whilwl takes rf 
turn by the water-side, p’r'aps summat might come out ; pYaps them 
as did it ben’t gone to church, but will come sneaking sound to look 
on their willany ! as they says murderers are always led back to the 
place where they ha’ left the b(»dy. But in this here willage there 
ben|t a man, womaiL nor child, as has any consaru for Squire or 
Pansh, barring myself.” It was just as he arrived at that misan- 
thropical conclusion that Mr. Stim beheld Leonard Fairfield walking 
yery€ast from his. own 'home. The superintendent clapped ou his 
hat, and stuck his right arm akimbo. “ lIoUo^ you sir, ’ said he, as 
utxmy now come in hearing, ** where be you going at that rate?” 
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• Please, sir, 1 be g:oiaff to chnreh.” 

•Stop, sir-stop, Mastet Lenny. Going to church •—why, the 
bell's done; and you knows the rarson is very angry at them as 
comes in late, disturbing the congregation. You can't go to church 
now!” 

" Please, sit—” 

• I says you can't ^ to church now. You must learn to think a 

Jttlc of others, lad. You sees how I sweats to serve the Squire 1 and 
yOu must servo him too. Why, your mother's got the house and 
preinishcs abnost rent free: you ought to have a grateful heart, 
ijeouard Fairfield, and feci for Ids honour ! Poor man ! /lis hcMt is 
well nigh bruk, 1 am sure, with the goings on.” ' 

Leonard opened his innocent blue eyes, Arhile Mr. Stim dolorously 
'*(ri];jed his own. 

“ Look at that 'ere dumb crefur,” said Stim suddenly, point ing to 
the st(jcks — “ look at it. If it coiJd speak, what would it saj^ 
Leonard Fairfield ? Answer me that !— ' iJamn tlie stocksLbidocd ! ” 

" It was very bad in tliem to write such naughty wwds,” said 
Lenny gravely. " Mother was quite shocked when she heard of it, 
this morning.” 

Mk. Stiiin.— I d-iro say she W'as, considering what she nay? for 
the premishes : (mshiualingly) you does not know who did it— eh, 
Lenny ? 

LiiNKY, — Ko, sir : indeed I docs not ! 

Mil. SriRK.— Well you see. you can't go to church— prayers half 
over by tJiis time. You recoUex that 1 put them stocks under your 
“ sjponsibility,” and see the way you's done your duly by 'cm. I've 
hall a mind to — 

!Mr. IStim cast his eyes on the eyes of tlic stocks. 

“ Please, sir,” begau Lcmiy again, ratlier frightened. 

“ No, I won't please ; it ben't pleasing at all. But I forgives you 
this time, only keep a sharp look-out, lad, in future. Now you just 
stay here— no, there- under the hedge, and you w'atches if any per- 
sons comes to loiter about, or luoks.at the stocks, or laughs to lusself, 
while I go my rounds. 1 shall be back either afore church is over or 
just arter: so you stay till J comes, and r give me your report. Be 
sharpy boy, or it will be worse for you and your mother ; 1 can let the 
premishes for four pounds a-ycar more, to-inorrow,” 

Concluding with that somewliat menacing and very significant re- 
mark, and not staying for au answer, Mr. Stim waved his hand, and 
* walked off. • 

Poor Lenny remained by the stocks, very much dejected, and 
greatly disliking the neighbourhood to which he was consigned. At 
length he slowly crept off to the hedge, and sate himself down in the 
place of estiionage pointed out to him. ^ Now, philosophers teU us 
that what Is called llie point of honour is^ a barbarous feudal preju- 
dice. Amongst the higlier classes, wherein those feudal preju^ccs 
may be supposed to prevail, Lenny Fairfield’s occupation would not 
have been considered peculiarly honourable ; neither would if have 
seemed so to the more turbulent spirits among the liumbler ordbrs, 
who have ^ point of honour of their own, which consists in the ad- 
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nereucc 19* each other in defiance of a|jl la-wful authority. But to 
Lenny Fairfield, brought up much apart from other boys, and with a 



honesty and straightforward truth; and as he cherished on unques- 
tioning awe of order and constitutional authority, so it did not apijcar 
to him that there was anjihing dero gato ry and debasing in being 
thus set to watch for an offender. Online contrary, as he began to 
reconcile liiniself to the loss of the ohureh service, and to rujoy the 
cool of the suuiraer shade, and tlitf occasional cliii-p of tlie birds, he 
got to look on the brigll side of the^ commission to which he wa*, 
deputed. In youth, at least, everything 1ms its bright side —even 
llie appointmcjit of Protector to the Ihirisb Stocks. For the stocks 
itself Leonard had no affection, it is true; but he had no sympalby 
with its aggressors, and he could well conceive tliat the Souiie would 
bo very niuch hurt at the revolutionary event of the night. “ So,” 
thought ]*jor Leonard in his simple heart — “ so^ if I can serve his 
iionour, by kccj)ing^olf miscliicvous boys, or lettmg him know who 
did the tiling, Pin "sure it would be a proud day for mother,” Then 
ho be^in to consider Uiat, however ungraciou^y Mr. Stim had be- 
stowed on him llie appointment, still it was a compliment to liim— 
showed trust and coulldcnce in him, picked him out from his con- 
temporaries as the sober moral patlcm boy; and Lenny had a great 
deal of pride in him, especially in matters of repute and character. 

All these things coiisidcnm, I say, Leonara Fairfield reclined on 
his lurkini^r-place, if not with positive delight and intoxicating rapture, 
at least with tplerablc content and some complacency. 

Mr. Stim might have been gone a quarter of an lioiir, when a boy 
can 10 through a little gate in the park, just opposite to Lenny^s 
rctri'at in the hedge, and, as if fatigued witli walking, or oppressed 
l)y the heat of the day, paused on tlie green for a moment or so, and 
then adv*uiccd under the shade of the great tree which overliuug the 
stocks. 

Lcimy pricked up his ears, and peeped out jealously.^ 

He liad never seen the l;)oy before : it was a strange face to him. 

Leonard Faiifield was not fond of strangers ; moreover, he had a 
vaguii belief that strangers were at the bottom of that desecration ol’ 
tlie stocks. The bov, then, was a stranger; but what was his uuik f 
Was he of that grade in society in which the natural offences arc or 
are not consonarit to . or harmonious with, outrages upon stocks 3 
On that licSy TaJmcld did not fetd quite assured. According to all 
the expericnc.e of the villager, the boy was not dressed^ like a young 
gentleman. Leonard’s notions of such aristocratic costume were 
naturally fashioned upon the model of Frank Hazeldeaii. Tlicy 
represented to him a dazzling vision ot snow-white trowsers, and 
beautiful blue coats, and iiicotiinarable cravats. Now the dress of 
this stranger, though not that of a peasant nor of a farmer, did not 
in a»y way con*esiv)nd w^ith Lenny’s notions of the costume of a young 
geutlcmau: it looked to him highly disreputable; the coat w^as 
^vered with mud, and tlie hat was all manner of sliapes, witli a gap 
between the, side pnd crown. 
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Lenny was puzzled, tQl it suddenly occurred to him that the gate 
through which the boy had passed was in the direct path acrosb the 
park from a small town, the inhabitants of which were in rery bad 
odour at the Hall— they had hranemoiially furnished the most oiuiiig 
poachers to the preserves, the most troublesome trespassers on the 
park, the most unprincipled orchard robbers, and the most disputatious 
aaserters of various problematical r^hts oi way, which, accordh^ to 
Town, were public, and, according to the Hall, had been private 
since the Ck>nquest. It was true that the same path led also directly 
from the Squire's house, but it was rot probable tliat the wearer of 
attire so c gidvo cal hs^ been visiting there. All things considered, 
Lenny had no doubt in his mind but that the stranger was a shop- 
boy or ’prentice from the town of Thomdyke ; and the notorious 
repute of that town, coupled with this presumption, made it probable 
that Lena ynow saw before him one of the midi^ht desecratoia of 
the stocks. As if to confirm the suspicion, which passed through 
Lmmy’s mind with a rapidity wholly disproportionate to ih* mimber 
of lines it costs me to convey it, the boy, now standing ri^ht 
before the stocks, bent down and read that pithy an ^he ma with 
which it was defaced. ^ And having read it he repeated italoud, and 
Lenny actually saw him smile — such a smile !- so disagreeable and 
sinister ! Lenny had never before seen the smile Sardonic. 

But what A^ere Lenny's pious horror and dismay when tins ominous 
stranger fairly seated himself on the stocks, rested Ills heels profanely 
on the lids of two of the four round eyes, and, taking out a pencil 
and a pocket-book, began to write. Was this audacious Unknown 
taking an inventoi^ of the church and the Hall for the purposes of 
confla^tiou ? He looked at one, and at the other, with a strange, 
fixed stare as he wrote— not keeping his eyes on the paper, us Lenny 
had been taught to do when he sat dovin to his copy-book. The 
fact is, that Itandid Leslie was tired and faint, and he iclt the shock 
of his fall the more, after the few paces lie had walked, so that he 
was glad to rest himself a few moments ; and he took that oppoiin- 
nity to write a line to hriuik, to excuse himself for not calling again, 
int^ding to tear the leaf on which he wrote out of his potficct-oook 
aud leave it at the first cottage he passed, With instructions to take it 
totheHaU. 

While ilandall was thus ixmoccuily engaged, Lenny came up to 
him, with the firm and measured pace of one who bus resolved, cost 
•what it may, to do his duty. And as Louny, though brave^ was not 
ferocious so the auger he telt, and the suspicious he entertained, only 
exhibited themselves in the following solemn appeal to the offender's 
sense of propriety, — 

**Bcn’t you ashamed of yourself? Sitting on the Squire’s new 
stocks 1 Do get up, and go along with you !” 

Bandal turned round sharply ; and though, at any other momtiif, 
he would have had sense enough to extricate nimself very easily fiom 
his false position, yet, ^emo mortalium^ &e. ‘ No one is always wise. 
And Kandal was in an exceedingly had humour. The anaoility 
towards his inferiors, for which 1 lately praised him, was entire^ 
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tfQHt m ther contempt of imperhncnt snobs natural to an insulted 
jj^oniau. 

Therefore, eyeing; Lenny vith great disdain, Bandal answered 
briefly, — 

'' xou are an insolent young black^iard.” 

So curt a rejoinder m^c Lenny’s olood fly io his face. Persuaded 
before that the intruder was some lawless apprentice or >hop lad, he 
was now more confirmed in that judgment, not only by kugnage so 
uncivil, but by the tnjjjj^ent glance which accompanied it, and which 
certainly did not derive any imposing difoiity from the mutilated, 
rakish, nang-dog, ruinous hat, under which it shot its sullen and 
menacing tire. 

Of all the various articles of which our male attire is composed, 
there is perhaps not one which has so much character and expression 
as the top covering. A neat, well>brushed, short-napped, gentleman- 
like hat^ut on with a certain air, gives a distinction and respcc- 
tahilfly Ti the whole exterior; whereas, a broken, squashed, 
liiggledy-pigglcdy sort of a hat, such as Randal Leslie nad on, 
would go far towaras transforming the stateliest gentleman who 
ever walked down St. James’s Street into the ideal of a mffianly 
scamp. 

Now, it is well known tliat there is nothing more antipathetic to 
your peasant-boy than a shop-boy. Even on g^d political occasions, 
the rural working-class can rarely be coaxcq into sympathy with the 
trading town-class. Your true English peasant is always an aristocrat. 
Moreover, and irrespectively of this immemorial grudge of class, there 
IS something peculiarly hostile m the relationship between boy and 
boy when their bocks are once up, and they are alone on a quiet bit 
of p-een. Something of the ganic-cock feding- something^ that 
tends to keep alive> in the population of this island ^otherwise so 
l^b-likc aud peaceful), the martial propensity to double the thumb 
tightly ov^er the four fingers, and make what is called “ a fist of it.** 
Jlaiiffcrous symptoms of these mingled and aggressive sentiments were 
visible in Lenny Fairfield at the words and the look of the unpre- 
possessing stronger. And tlie stranger seemed aware of them ; for 
nis pale face grew more pale, and his sullen eye more fixed and more 
vigilant. 

* You get off them stocks,” said Lenny, disdaining to reply to the 
coarse expressions bestowed on him ; and, suiting the action to the 
word he gave the intruder what ho meant for shove, but what 
Kan^ took for a blow. The Etonian B])rang up, and liie quickness 
of his movement, aided by a slight touch of his hand, jnade Lenny 
lose his balance, and sent him neck and crop over the stocks. Bunking 
with rage, the ^ung villager rose alertly, and flying at Randal, struck 
out right and left. 
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CHAmR III. 

Aid me, 0 ye Nine ! whom the ineomparahle Persius satiiised his 
contemporaries for mvokiiij?, and then, alJ of a sudden, invoked on his 
own iHJiialf— aid me to des(3ril)e that famous battle by ilie stocks, and 
in defence of the stocks, wliicn was waged by the two repTcsentalivca 
of Saxon and Norman England. H;erc, sober support of law and 
duty and delegated trust — arts ^ focis ; there, liaughty invasion, 
and be]]ko^e spiiit of kmghtlsood, and that respect for name and 
person, winch wc call "honour.” Here, too, hardy ijliysical force— 
there, skilful discipline. Here — ^Tlie Nine arc as deal as a post, and 
as cold as a stone ! Plague take the jades 1—1 can do better without 
them. 

Kandal xvas a year or two older than Lenny, but ho was jiot so tail 
nor so strong, nor even so actire ; and after the first l)lind nish, when 
the two boys paused, and drew back to breathe, Lenny, eyeing the 
alight fonn and hueless cheek of 3ns opponent, and seeing blood 
trickling from liondaPs lip, was seized with an insiaiitancous and 
generous remorse. "It was not fair,” he thought, "to light one 
whom he could heat so easily.” So, retreating still farther, and 
letting his anns fall to his side, he said, mildly— "There, let’s have 
no more of it ; but go home and be good.” 

liandal Leslie Im no remarkable degree of that constitutional 
quality called physical courage; but he had sonic of those moral 
qualities wliich supply its place. He was proud— he was vindictive— 
he had high self-esteem— he had the dcstTuetivc organ more than the 
combative what had once provoked his wrath it became his instinct 
to sweep away. Tliereforc, though all his nerves were (juivcring, 
and hot leurs were in Ids cj;es, he approached Lenny with the stern- 
ness of a gnuuator, and said, between his teeth, wuich he set hard, 
choking oacb lac sob of rage and pain — 

“ You have slruck^e— and you shall not stir from this ground till 
I have made you repent it. Put up your hands — defend yourself.” 

Lenny mechanically obeyed ; and he had good need of the admoni- 
tion ; for if before he had had the advanto^, now that llaudal had 
recovered the surprise to his nerves, the battle was not to the strong. 

Though Leslie had not been a fighting hoy at Eton, still his temper 
had involved him in some conflicts when he was in the lower forms, 
and he had learned something bf the art as well as the practice in 
pugilism— ab excellent thing too, I am barbarous enough to believe, 
apd which I hope will never quite die out of our public schools. Ah, 
numy a young auke has been a better fellow for life from a fair , sej;-tp 
with a traders son: and many a trier’s son has learned to Took 
a lord more manfully in the face on the hustings, from the recol 
lection of the sound thrashing he once gave to some little^ Lord 
Leopold Dawdle. 

So Kandal now brought his experience and art to bear ; put aside 
those j^yy roundabout blow^ and darted in his own, quick and 
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sharp — supplying to the nattiral feebleness of bis arm the due 
Tnomentiiin of puj^istlc mechanics. Ay, and the arm, too, was no 
ionaer so feeble : lor strange is the stren^ that comes from passion 
ana pluck ! 

Poor Lenny, who had never fought l^fore, was bewildered ; his 
sensations grew so entangled Uiat he eouid never reCfiU tliem dis- 
tinctly ; ho iiad a (hm rcininiseciice of sotna breathless impotent rush 
— of a sudden blindness foli.jwed by quick llaslies of intolerable 
light— of a deadly hiintness. from which he was roused by sharp 
pangs — ^l;ere— there— everywhere ; and then aU ho could remember 
was. that he was lying on tljc ground, huddled up and panting hard, 
while his adversaiy bent over him with a counteuance as dai k and 
livid as Lara Imnsclf might have bent over the fallen Otiio. Tor 
llandal Leslie w«us not quo who, by impulse and nature, subscribed 
to the noble English maxim— “Never hit a foe when be is dowm;” 
and it cost him a strong if brief self-struggle, not to set his heel on 
that pro^jrate form. It was the mind, not the heart, that subdued 
the savage within him, as muttering something inwardly— certainly 
not Christian forgivcjness— the victor turned gloomily away. 


CIlATTEll IV. 

Just at tliat precise moment, who should appear but Mr. StimI 
Tor, ill fact, being extremely Jiuxious to get Lenny into disgrace, lie 
had hoped that he should have found the H)uug villager hjid shirked 
the commission entrusted to him; and the Ilightluind Man had sliiy 
come back, to sec if that amiable expectation were realised. Ho now 
beheld Ijcuny vising with some difficulty — still panting hard — and 
with hysterical sounds akin to what is vulgarly called blubbering — 
his line new waistcoat s[)rinkled with his own blood, which flowed 
from ills nose-nose that seemed to Lenny Fairfield’s feelings to be a 
nose no more, but a swollen, gigjmtic, mountainous Slawkenbergiaa 
exereseence in fact, he felt all nosol Turning aghast from this 
spectacle, Mr. Stini survercd, with no more respect than Lenny had 
manifested, the stranger boy, who had again seated himself on thu 
stocks (whether to recover his breath, or whether to show that h/s 
victory was consummated, and that he was in his rights of posse;!- 
sion). “Hollo,” said Mr. Stim, “what is all this?— what’s the 
mMter, Lenny, you blockiicad?” • * 

He will sit there,” answ^erod Hfeimy, in broken gasps, “ and be 
has beat me because I would not let bim ; but 1 doesn’t mind that.” 
added the villager, trying hard to suppress his tears, “ and I’m ready 
,^gjin for him— that 1 am.” 

And what do you do loUopToping there on them blessed stocks ?** 

“ Looking at the landscape ; out of my light, man !” 

Tl^ tone instantly inspu-ed Mr. Stim with misgivings : it was a 
tone so disrespectful to bim that he was seized with involuntary 
Tcspect : who but a gentleman could speak so to Mr. Stim? 

“And may I ask avIio you be?” siiid Stim falteringly, and half 
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inclhied l4) touch his hat. “ UTiat’s your name, picy ?— what’s you? 
bwncssP” 

“ Jkly name is Raudal Leslie, and my business was to visit your 
master’s family- -that is, if ^u are, as 1 guess from jour manner, 
Mr. llazeldcaii’b ploughman!” 

So ^ying, liandal rose ; and moving on a few panes. Turned, and 
throwing half*^-crown onth(‘ road, said to Lenny, — “Let that pay 
you for your bruises, and remember anollier time how you speak to a 
gentleman As foi you, fellow,”— and he pointed his scornful band 
towards Mr. Stim, wlio with his mouth open, and his hat now fairly 
off, stood bowing to the earth — “ as for w>u, give my compliments to 
Mr Ilazeldean. and say that, when he does us the honour to visit us 
at Rood Hall. 1 tnist that the manners of our villagers will make him 
ashamed of Hazcldean.” 

0 my poor Squire ! Hood Hall ashamed of Hazcldeau * If that 
messax^ had been delivered to you, you would never have looked up 
again ! •* ^ 

With those bitter words, Itandal swung himself over the stile tmat 
led into the Parson’s glebe, and left Lenny PaiHieid still feeling hia 
nose, and Mr. Stim still bowing to the earth. 


CHAPTER 17. 

RasDJiL Leslie had a very long walk home; he was bruised and sore 
from head to foot, and his mind was still more sore and more bruised 
than his bo^. But if Jioudal Leslie had rested himself in the Sciuire’a 
gardens, without walking backwards, and indulging in speculations 
suggest^ by Marat, and warranted by My Lord Bacon, he would 
have pa^ed a most agreeable evening, aud really availed himself of 
the Squire’s wealth by going home m the Squire’s carriage. But, 
because he chose to taJee so intellectual a view of property, he 
tumbled into a ditch ; because he tumbled into a ditch, he spoilea his 
dothes ; because he spoiled his clothes, ho gave up his visit ; because 
he gave up his visit, he got into the vill^e gmn, and sat on the 
stomis with a hat tliat gave him the air of a fugitive from the tread- 
mill ; because he sat on the stodu— with that nat, and a cross fiace 
under it— he had been forced into the most discimtable squabble 
with a clodhopper, and was now linming home, at war with gods and 
men;— ergo (this is a moral that wilTbear repetition}— mo, when you 
walk in a rich man’s grounds, be contented to enjoy vniat is yours, 
namely, the "proapeot 1 daie say you will eiqoy it more than he 
doeil 
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CHAPTER VL 

If, iu the simplicity of his heart, and the crudity of his experience. 
Lenny Pairfield had conceived it probable that Mr. Stim would 
address to him some words in approbation of his gallantry, and in 
sympathy for his bruises, he soon found himself woefully mistaken. 
That truly great man, worthy nrime-minister of Hazeldeati, mi|^, 
perhaps, pardon a dereliction from his orders, if such dereliction 
proved advantageous to the interests of the service, or redounded to 
the credit of the cliief: hut he was inexorable to that worst of 
diplomatic offences— an ill-timed, stupid, over-zealous obedience to 
orders, which, if it established the devotion of the got the 

employer into what is popukrly called a scrape ! And though, by 
1 hose unwrsed in the inmcacies of the human heart, and nnacquaintea 
with the especial hearts of prime-ministers and right-liand men, it 
might have seemed natural that Mi‘. Sl im, as he stood still, hat in 
hand, in the middle of the road, stung, humbled, and exasperated by 
The mortification he liad received fnim the lips of Randal Leslie, 
would have felt that that young gentlomau was the proper object m 
his resentment ; yet such a breach of aU the etiquette of diplomatic 
life as resentment towards a superior power, was the last idea that 
would have suggested itself to profound^ intellect of the Premier 
of Hazcldean. Still, as rage, like steam, must escape somewhere, 
Mr, Stirn, on feeling— as he afterwards expressed it to his wife— that 
Ins “buzzom was a burstin/’ turned with the natural instinct of adf- 
preservation to the safety-valve provided for the explosion : and the 
vapours within him rushed into vent upon Lenny Paimcld. He 
clapped Ins hat on his head fiercely, and thus relieved his buzzom.** 
You young willain ! you howdacious wiper ! and so all this blessed 
Sabbath afternoon, when you ought to have been in church on your 
marrow-bones, a-prayins for your betters, you has been a-fitting with 
H young gentleman, and a wisiter to your master, on the wery place 
of the parridge hinstitutionr that you was to ^ard and pertect ; and 
a-bloodying it all over. 1 declares, with your blackguard little nose !’* 
Thus saying, and as ii to mend the matter, Mr. Stun aimed an addi- 
tional stroke at the offending member; but^ Lenny mechanically 
putting up both arms to defend his face, Mr. Stun struck his knuckles 
against the large brass buttons that adorned the 'Cuff of the boy’s 
coat-sleeve— an incident which considerably aggravated his indigna- 
tion. And Lenny, whose spiiit was fairly roused at what^the narrow- 
ness of his education conceived to be a sigmd imustice, placing the 
trunk of the tree between Mr. Stim and himself, begim that task 
of selfjustification which it Was equally impolitic to conoeive and 
impmdent to execute, since, in such a case, to justify was to 


j at you. Master Stim, — ^if mother could hear you ! You 

know it was you who would not let me go to dhnich ; it was you who 
told me to — — ” 
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mrliiied to touch his hat. ^Vhat'8 your name, piuy?— what's youi 
bi/upssP” 

*^My name is Raudnl liosiic, and my bubiness was to visit your 
mnstpr’s family '-that is, if you arc, as 1 g^css from your manner, 
!Mr. ilazcldcan’s ploui^hinan!” 

So saying, llandaL rose ; and moving: on a few paces. Turned, and 
throwins lialf-a-crown out he road, said to Lenny.—" Let tliat pay 
you for your bruises, and icnicmber another tune how you speak to a 
gentleman. As foi you, fellow,'*— and he pointed his scornful hand 
towards Mr. Stini, who ^vlth his month open, and his hat now fairly 
off, stood bowing to the earth—" as for 3 on, give my compliments to 
Mr. Ilazeldeau, and say that, when he does us the honour to visit us 
st Jiood Hall, 1 trust that the manners of our villagers will make hun 
ashamed of liazeldean.** 

0 my poor inquire ! Hood Hall ashamed of Hazeldean ! If that 
message nad been debvered to you, you would never have looked up 
again 1 

With those bitter words, Aondal swung himself over the stile fnai 
led into the Parson’s glebe, and left Lenny PaiSrfield still feeling his 
nose, and Mr. Stim stui bowing to the earth. 


CHAPTER 7 . 

IUkdal Leslie had a very long walk home; he was bniised and sore 
from head to foot, and liis mmd was still more sore and more bruised 
than his bo^. But if liandal Leshe had rested himself in the Squire’s 
gardens, without walking backwards, and indulging in speculations 
suggested by Mara^, and warranted by My Lord Baeon, he wodd 
have passed a most agreeable eveuing, and really availed himself of 
the Squire’s weoltii by ^ing home m the Squire’s carriage. But, 
because he chose to take so intellectual a view of property, he 
tumbled into a ditch ; because he tumbled into a ditch, he spo^a his 
dothes ; because he spoiled his clothes, he gave up his visit ; because 
he gnve up his visit, ne got into the village gremi, and sat on the 
stocks with a hat that gave him the air of a funtive from the tread* 
mill ; because he sat on the stodm— with that nat, and a cross face 
under it- he htd been forced into the most discreditable squabble 
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CHAPTISU VI. 

It, in the simplicity of his lieart, and the crudity of his experience. 
liLmny Ifairtield had conceived it probable that Mr. Stirn would 
address to him some words in approbation of his gallantry, and in 
sympathy for his bruises, he soon found himself woefully mistaken. 
Inat truly great man, worthy nrime-nniuistcr of Hascldean, might, 
perhaps, pardon a dereliction from his orders,^ if such dereliction 
proved advantageous to the interests of the service, or redounded to 
the credit of the chief ; but he was inexorable to that worst of 
diplomatic offences -an ill-timed, stupid^ over-zealous obedience io 
orders, which, if it established the devotion of the employe, got the 
employer into what is popularly called a scrape ! And though, by 
llmse unversed in the intricacies of the human heart, and imacquainted 
'with the especial hearts of iirimc-ministcrs and righi-liand men, it 
might have seemed naliiral that Mi*. Slim, as he stood still, hat in 
hand, in the middle of the road, stung, humbled, and exasperated by 
the mortification lie had received from the lips of Itandal Leslie, 
would Lave felt that that young gcnflo.nan wa.s the proper object of 
ills ri'scntmcut ; >et such a breach of all the etiquette of diplomatic 
life as resentment towards a superior power, was the last idea that 
would have suggcst.ed itself to the protoimd intellect of the Premier 
of Hnzeldcan. Still, as rage, like steam, mhst escape somewhere, 
Mr. Stim, on feeling — as he afterwards expressed it to his wife— that 
his buzzom was a burstin,"^ turned with the natural instinct of self- 
preservation to the safety-valve provided for the explosion; and the 
\apours \vitliin him rushed into vent upon Lenny Pairncld. He 
clapped his hat on his head licreely, and thus relieved his buzzom " 
You young willaiu ! you howdadous wiper ! and so all this blessed 
Sabbath afternoon, when you ought to have been in church on your 
marrow-bones, a -praying for your betters, you has been a-fftiing with 
a young gentleman, and a wisiter to your master, on the wery place 
of the parric^e hinstitutioir that you was to guara and pertect ; and 
a-bloodying it all over. I declares, with your blackguard little nose !” 
Thus sayiim, and as ii to mend the matter, Mr. Stirn aimed an addi- 
tional sRokc at the offending member: but^ Lenny mechanically 
putting up both arms to defend his face, Mr. Stim stmek his knuckles 
against the large brass buttons that adorned the of the boy’s 
r‘oat-sieeve— an iucident which considerably agnavatod his indigna- 
tion. And Lenny, whose spirit was fairly roused at what^the narron^ 
ness of his education conceived to be a signal injustice, placing tlwF 
trunk of the tree between Mr. Stim and himself, began tliat taw 
of selfoustification which it v^as equally impolitic to ocnoeive and 
imprudent to execute, since, in such a case, to justify was to 
recrumnate. 

“ I wonder at you. Master Stim,— if mother could hear you ! You 
know it was you who would not let me go to church; it was you who ^ 
told me tc “ 
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"Tit a ymni^ Reiitlciiiaii, find break the Sabbath,” sahl Mr. Stim,' 
Intenupl inpr limi witli a withering siM^er. “0 yes! I told you to 
ib«in*ace his honour the Squire, and me, and the pairidgc, and bring us 
aiii iJilo t.TOubic. But the Squire told me to make an example, and I 
will!” With those words, ciuiek as lightning i^hed upon Mr. 
Stim’s mind the luminous idea of setting Jjenny in tlic very stocks 
which he had too faithfully guarded. Eui'cka 1 the “ exiimpJc” was 
before him ! Here, ho could gratify his long grudge agjiinst the pat- 
tern boy ; here, by sucli a selection of tlie very best lad in the parish, 
he could strike terror into the worst; here he could a]>peiise llie 
offended dignity of llaiulal Tjcslie; here was a practical apology to 
the Squir<i for the affront put upon his young visitor ; here, too, there 
was prompt oliedicuoe to the S(iuiro’s own wish that the stocks should 
be iirovided as soon as i>ossible w'ith a tenant. Suiting the action to 
the thought, Mr. Stirn made a rapid plunge at his victim, caught 
liini by the skirt of bis jacket, and, in a few seconds more, the jaw^s 
of the stocks had opcncid, and Leimy Fairffcld was thrust r.u'rem— a 
sad spectacle of tiie reverses of fortune. This done, and while the 
boy was too astounded, too stupilied by the suddenness of 1 lie cala- 
mity ftir the rcsistiuiee he might otherwise have made— nay, for more 
than a few inaudible words— Mr. fc^tini hurried from the soot, but 
not without, tirst picking up and pocketing tlio half-crown clcsigm'd 
for Lenny, and which, so gi'cat had been nils first oinotums, Ikj had 
hitherto even almost forgotten. He then made his way towards the 
church, with the intention to place himself close by the door, catch 
the Squire as ho came out, whisper to him w'hut liad passed, and lead 
him, with the whole congregation at his heels, to gaze upon the 
sttciifice offered up to the joint Powers f.f Ntnjiesi'* ami I'heims. 


CHAPTEll Yil. 

Unaffectedly I say it— upon tlic hoiiouv of a gentloman, and the 
reputation of an author, unaucctedly 1 say it — no w uixls of mine can 
do justice to the sensations experienced by Lenny Pairiieltl, as_ he 
sat alone in that place of penance. He felt m> more; the physical 
pjun of his bruises ; tlic anguish of his mind stiffed ami ov crhoi-e fill 
coqioreal suff^gring— an auguisli us great as the ehiklish breast is 
capable of holding. Eor ffrk and deepest of all, and earliest felt, wjus 
iJie hurnhig sens: of injustice. He hml, it might bo w itli erriug judg- 
menl, but with all honesty, caixostncss, cuidzcal, executed tlie eom- 
niission iutiastcd to him; lie bad stood forth manfully in discharge 
of his duty ; he had fought for it, suffered for it, bled for it. This 
was his rcviird! Now, in Lenny's mind there was pre-eminently 
that (luality which distinguishes the Anglp-^on race— the sense of 
justiw;. It \v.‘xs perhaps the strongest principle in l-is moral consti- 
tution; and the principle had never lost its virgin bicjom and fresh- 
ness by any of the minor acts of oppression and iniipiity wliicii boys 
of higher birtli often suffer from harsh parenks, i;r in tyrannical 
schools,^ So that it was for tbo first lime that tljat iron entered into his 
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soul, and it came its attendant feeling— the ^mtbfui, galling 
Ptjnse of impotence. He had been wronged, and he had no means to 
right himself. Then came another sensation, if not so deep, yet 
more smarting and envenomed for the tinui — sliamn ! He, the good 
boy of idl good boys— he, the i^attcrn of tlic school, and the pride of 
the Parson- ])c, wliom the Sfiuire, in siglit of all his contemporaries, 
had often singled out to slap on Ihe back, and the grand Squire’s 
J»dy to pat on the head, vvitii a smiling gtatuki ion on liis young and 
Air rei)ut('. — lie, who had already learned so dearly to prize the stvecls 
of an iioiiotirable namev-he. to be made, as it were, lu the twinkling 
of an eye, a mark for opprobrium, a but t of scorn, a j(!er, and a by- 
word ! * Tlic strcnims of Ids life were poisoned at the fuuntjiin. And 
then came a tenderer t hought of his mother ! of the shock tiiis would 
he to htT**slic who iiad already begun to look up to him as her stay 
and support: he bowed his head, and tlie tears, long suppressed, 
rolled down. 

Then h^wrcsiled and struggled, and strove to wrench Ids limbs 
from t,hat hateful bondage ;— for lie heard steps approaching, 
he began to picture To himself the an*ival of all t lie villagers from 
church, the sad gaze of the Paisuii, the lient brow of the !S(juire, the 
idle, ill-supiirossod titter of .'til the 1jo>s, jealous of his uusjiottcd elm- 
meter— oliaraeter of which the oiigiiiui wldt,cncss could never, never 
be restored! Ho would alv^aj^s be the l^oy who IumI sal ii^ the 
stocks ! And tlic words utler(‘d hr the IS^uirc came back on his 
soul, like the voice of conscionec in the cars ot sprue doomed Macbeth. 
‘'A sad disgrace, Lenny- -you’ll never be in such a rpiandary.” 
“ Quaiidurj’,” the word was unfamiliar lo him; it must mean some- 
thing a\rfiuly discreditable. The poor hoy could have pi-a>'ed for 
the earth to swallow Idui, 


CHAl^TER 


“ Kettles and frying-pans I wliat has us here ? ” cried the Tinkci. 

This time Mr. JSprott was without Ids donkey ; for it beiui: Sunday, 
it is to be presumed that thh donkey was enjoying Ids Sabbath on 
the Coiriiiion. llie Tinker was in Jus Rniiday's best, clean and smiirt^ 
about to take Ids lounge in. the park. 

1 jenny Pairfield made no answer to the ajqjeri]. 

You in the wood, niy baby I YVell, that’s tlic last siglit Lshould 
ha’ thought to see. But, we all livjjs to lani,” ndSccl the Tinker, 
pnt^entiously. '‘Who gave you thci* leggings? tlari’t \oii speak, 

“ Nick Stim.” 


Nick Stirii ! Ay, I’d ha’ ta’pn my davy on that : and cos vy ? ” 
’Cause 1 did as he told me, and fought a boy as wt»s trespassing 
on these very stocks; and he beat me— but I don’t care lor that; 
and th|^t boy Avas a youngs gciitJeman, and going to visit the Squire : 
and so Nick Stim—” i jenny stoiiped short, choked by rage and 
humiliation. 

“Augli,” said the Tinker, staring, “vou lit with a young gentle- 

• • 8 ' ‘ 
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maiL did you P Sorry to liear you confess ilmt, my lad ! Sit there, 
and DC thankful you na’ got off so cheap. Tis salt and battery to fit 
with your betters, and a Lunnon justice o’ peace would have given 
vou two months o’ the treadmill. But vy should you fit cos he tres- 
passed ou the stocks? It ben’t your natural side for fitting, I 
lakes it.” 

Lenny murmured something not very distinguishable about serving 
the Squire, and doing as he was bid. ^ 

“ Oil, I sees, Lenny,” interroptod the Tinker, in a tone of great 
contempt, “ you be one of those who would rayther ’nnt ynih the 
’ounds than run with the ’are 1 You he’s the good pattern boy, and 
would peach agin your ovni border to curry favour witli the grand 
folk.s. Fie, lad ! you be sarved right ; stick by your border, then 
you’ll be ’spected when yon gets into trouble, and not be ’varsally 
^spised — as you’ll be arter c^rch-tiinc I Vell^ 1 can’t be seen ’sorting 
witli you, now you are in this drogotary fix ; it miglit hurt^iny cracter, 
both with them as built the slocks, and them as wants to pull ’em 
down. Old kettles to mend ! Yy. you makes me forgit the Sabbath. 
Sarvent, my lad, and wish you well out of it ; ’specks to your mother, 
and say wc can deal for the pan and shovel all the same for your 
misfortin.” 

The Tinker went his way. Lenny’s eye followed him witli the sul- 
Icnness of despair. The Tinker, like all the tribe of human comforters, 
liad only watered the brambles to iiivi^ratc the prick of t he thorns. 
Yes, if Lenny had been caught breaking the stock.s, some at least 
would have pitied him; but to bo incarcerated for defending them, 
yon might as well have expected that the widows and orphans of the 
lieign of Terror would have pitied Dr. Guillotin when he slid through 
the grooves of his own deadly machine. And even the Tinker, iti- 
nerant, ragamuilin vagabond as he was, felt ashamed to bo i'oiuid with 
the pattern boy ! Lenny’s head sank again on lus breast heavily, as 
if it had been of lead. Some few mmutes thus passed, when tlu; 
unhappy prisoner became aware of the presence of another spectator 
to his sname : he heard no step, but he saw a shadow tlirown over 
the sward. He held his breath, and would not look up, with some 
vague idea that if he refused to see him, he miglit escape being 
seen. 


CHAPTEBIX. 

“ Per J>acco / ” said Dr. Biceabocca, putting his hand ou Lenny’s 
shoulch^r, and bonding down to look into his facc~“i’tfr Bacco ! my 
young Irierid : do you sit here from choice, or necessity ? ” 

Lemiy slightly shuddered, and winced under the touch of one 
whom he had luthorto regarded with a sort of superstitious abhor- 
rence. 

“ 1 fear,” resumed Biccabocca, after waiting in vain for an -answer 
to his question. " that, though the situation is charming, yon did not 
select it yourself. What is this ? ’’—and the irony of the tone vanished 
\\[git is this, mv poor boy? Ittai have been bleeding, and I see 
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that those teigrs 'which you try to check come from a de^p well. Tell 
mb^povero fandullo mio (the sweet Italiau vowels^ though Lenny did 
not understand them, sounded softly and soothmgly)— tell me, my 
child, how all this happened. Perhaps I can help you— we have all 
errea; we should all help each other." 

Lenny’s heart., that just before had seemed bound in brass, found 
itself a way as the Italian spoke thus kindly, and the tears rushed 
down; but he affain stopped them, and gulped out sturdily,— 

“ I have not done no wrong ; it ben’t my fault — and 'tis that which 
kills me ! ” concluded Lenny, with a burst of energy. 

“ You have not done wrong ? Then,” said the philosopher, draw- 
ing out his pocket-handkerchief with great composure, and spreading 
it on the ground—** then I may sit beside you. 1 could only stoop 
pityingly over sin, but I can lie down on equal t^ma with mis- 
fortune.” 

Ijeniiy Pairfield did not quite comprehend the words, but enough of 
their general meaning was apparent to make him cast a graMul 
glance on the Indian, lliccabocca resumed, as he adjusted the 
pocket-handkerchief, t* I have a right to your confidence, my child, 
lor I have been afflicted in my day ; yet I too say with thee, ^ I have 
not done wrong.’ Cospetto ! ” and here the Doctor seated himself deli- 
berately, resting one mm on the side-column of the stocks, in familiar 
contact with the c^^tive’s shoulder, while his e^e wandered over the 
lovely scene around- ** C^etlo ! my prison, if they had caught me, 
would not have had so fair a look-out as tins. But, to be sure, it is 
all one ; there are no ugly loves, and no handsome prisons.” 

that sententious maxim, which, indeed, he uttered in his 
native Italian, lliccabocca turned round, and renewed his soothing invi- 
tations to eontidencc. A friend in need is a friend indeed, even if he 
come in the guise of a Papist and wizard. All Lenny’s ancient dis- 
like to the foreigner had gone, and he told him his little tule. 

Dr. lliccabocca was much too shrewd a man not to see exactly the 
motives which had induced Mr. Stim to incarcerate his agent (barring 
only that of personal grudge, to which Lenny’s account gave him no 
clue). Tliat a man high in office should make a scape goat of his own 
watch-dog for au unlucky snap, or even an indiscreet bark, was nothing 
strange to the wisdom of tlie student of Machiavelli. However, he 
set himself to the task of consolation with equal philosophy and ten- 
derness. He began by reminding, or rather mforming, Leonard 
Fairfield of ail the instances of illustrious men afflicted by the iiiiustice 
of others that occurred to his own excellent memorja He tf)id him 
how the great Epictetus, when in slavory, had a master whose favourite 
amusement was pinching his leg, which, as the amusement ended in 
breaking that limb, was worse than the stocks. He also told him the 
anecdote of Lenny’s own g^nt countryman, Admiral Byug, whose 
execution gave rise to Voltaire’s celebrated witticism, “ Bn Angkterre 
on tue nn amiral pour encoutager les autres'* (**In England they exe- 
cute one admir^ in order to encourage the others ”). Many other 
illustrations, still mere pertinent to the case in point, his erudition 
supplied from the stores of history. But on seeing that Lenny did 
not seem in the slightest degree consoled by these memorable exam- 
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pies, he shifted Ms ground, and reducing his logic to the strict 
mntum ai rent, began io jirove, ist, tliat there was no disgrace at all 
in Lenny’s pnjsciit position, — ^^hat every eciiiitable person would 
recognise the tyranny of Stini^ and the innoccnee of its victim ; 2dly, 
that if even here he wore mistaken — for public opiuion was not always 
righteous,— *wliat was public opinion, after all ? — “ A br^th, — a puff ** 
cned Dr. Eiccabocca — “ a thing without inattesr,— without length, 
breadth, or substance ; a shadow,— a goblin of our own (jreatlng. A 
man’s own cousciencis is his sole tribunal, and he should care no more 
for that phantom ‘ opinion * than he should fear meeting a ghost if he 
cross the cluirehyard at dark.” 

ISlow, as Lenny did very much fear meeting a ghost if he crossed 
the churchy aid at dark, the simile spoiled the argument, and he 
shook lli^ head very mournfully. Dr. Kiccabocca was about to enter 
into Ji third course of reasoning, which, had it come to an end, would 
doubtless have settled the matter, and reconciled Ijenny Ip sitting in 
the stocks till doomsday, when the captive, with the quick car and 
eve of terror and calamity, became conscious that church was over, 
that the congregation in a few seconds more woidd be flocking 
thitherwards. He saw visionary hats and bonnets through the trees, 
which lliecabocca saw not, despite all the excellence of his spectacles 
— heard phantasmal rustlings and munmirings which Riccabocca 
heard not, despite all that theoretical experience in plots, stratagems, 
and treasons, which should have marie, the Itfdian^s ear as fine an 
a conspirator’s or a mole’s. And, with another violent but vain 
effort at escape, the prisoner cxcliiinujd — 

** Oil, if 1 could but get out before they come ! Let me ojifc— ict 
me out. O, kind sir, have pity— let me out*! ” 

Diarolo said the phiiosophiT, startled, “I wonder that T never 
thought of that before. After all, 1 believe lie lias kit the right 
nail on the head,” and, looking close, he perceived that though the 
partition of wood had liitched firudyiuto a sort of spring-clasii, whicl» 
defied Lenny’s unaided struggles, still it was not locked (for, indeed, 
the. padlock and key were snug in the justice-room of the Squii-e, who 
never dreamt that his ordei’S would be executed so literally and sum- 
marily as to dispense with all formal appeal to himself). As soon as 
Dr. Jii(;cabocca made that discovciy, it occurred to him that all 
the wisdom of tdl the schools that ever existed can’t reconcile man or 
boy to a bad position — the moment there is a iair opportmiity of 
letting him out of it. Accordingly, witiiout more ado. he lifted up the 
croaking hoard, and Lenny I'aiilicld darted forth like a bird frim. 
a caa-c~”halted a moment as if for breath, or in joy ; and then, taking 
at cuiec to his heels, fled, as a hare to its form— fast to liis mother’s 
home. 

Di\ lliccribocca dropped the yawning wood into its place, picked 
up lii'. hiuulkorchicf and restored it to liis pocket; and then, with 
somtj curio'^ity, began to examine the nature of that place of duressa 
wliioii had caused so much painful emotion lo its rescued rictim. 
“ Man is a a cry in*ational animal at best,” riuolli tlic sage, solilo- 
quising, “ and is frightened by strange buggahoocs ! ’Tis but a pices 
ii wdcia ! how little it really uyures I AtuI. after aUj, tlie holes arf 
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but reuls to ilic legs, and keep tlic feet out of the dirt. And this 
^reen bank 1o sit upon— under tiio shade of the elm-tree— verily the 
position DUist ho more pleasant than otherwise 1 IVo a pjeat mind 

» the Doctor looked around, and, aeoinj^ tbo coast still 

clcjLT, the oddest notion imaginable took ’>ost>essioii of him: yet not 
indeed a notion so odd, considered phiJosopuioally — for all pfnlosophy 
is leased on practical expeviiiiont— and Dr. liiccfibocca felt an irresist- 
ible desire i^ractically to experience what nuiuner of lliiufr that 
puiLishnmnt of the stocks really was. I can but -try! only for 
a monmiit,” said lie, apoloi'ctically; to his own expostulutinp: sense of 
di^^nity. “ J liave time to do it before any one comes,” lie lifted up 
tlio partition again: but stocks are built on the true piduciple of 
Englij ii law, and don’t easily allow a man criminate himself— it 
was Inirti l.o p(^t into tliera without the lielp of a friend. However, as 
we i)('{nr(5 notic!cd, obstacles only whett^jd Dr. Iliccabocca’s invention. 
J U; lookc'.l round, and saw a withered bit of stick under the tree — tliis 
he iusiTt^al in the division of the stocks, somewhat in the manner 
in wlueli ]da(5e a stick under a sieve for the puimose of ensnaring 
sparrows : lliti fatal -^^ood thus propped. Dr. Kiccabocca sat gravely 
aown oil llu* Ijank, and thrust his feet through the apcrt,uros. 

“ Nothing in it ! ” cried lie triumplianlly, after a moinent’.s delibe- 
ration. “'riie (‘vil i.s only in idea. Suck is tbo boasted reason 
of iiKn'tals ! ” With that rollection, neyiTthclcss, he was about to 
withdraw )iis feet from their voluntary diltnunit', when tlie erazy stick 
suddenly fmve way, and the partition fell back into its clasp. J)r. 
lliecabocca was fairly caught.— “/b-a7w dcschinnsi — sed rcrur,irn atu- 
(hufi / ” 'rruc, ins hands were at liberty, but. his legs were so long 
that, hciiig thus fi.\ed, they kept the hands from the rescue; and 
as i)p. Hio(!nbo(u;a’s fonn wii.s by no means supple, and the twin parts 
ofthc w()(Ht bluck together witJj ibaihnimessof adhesion wliich tiiingrt- 
newly-painted )jossess, s<i, after some vain twists and eonl.oi't ions, 
in which he succeeded at length (not without a stretch of the .sinews 
that made them crack again) in finding tli« clasp and breaking his 
nails thereem, the victim of his ownnesh experiment resigned himself 
to hi.s fate. Dr. Kiccabocca w'as one of those men who never do 
things by halvt^s. 'When J'say he resigned himself, 1 mean non only 
Christian but philosophical resignation. The position was not quite 
so pleasant as, theoretically, he had deemed it ; but he resolved to 
make himself as eoinforlable as he could. At first, as is uatui’ul iii all 
troubles to men wlio have grown familiar wjth that odorifer<ju.s com- 
forter wdiieh tSir Walter Kaleigh is said first 1o haive bestowed upon 
the Caucasian races, the Doctor lAadc use of his hands to extract 
froni his pocket his pipe, match-box, and ^bacco-poueb.* A flora few 
whiffs, ho would have been quite reconciled to his situation, but for 
the discovery that the sun had sliifted its place in the heavens, and 
was no louder 'shaded fi-om liis face by the elni-trec. The Doctor 
again looked round, and perceived that his red silk umbrella, wliicli 
he h|d laid aside when he had seated himself by Lenny, was within 
arm’s reach. PosSesskig himself of this treasure, ho soon expanded 
its friendly folds. And thus, doubly fortified witliin and vvithoni, 
under shade of the umbrella, and Ids pipe composedly between his 
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Ups, Dr. Biccabocoa gazed on his own incarcerated l^s, even with 
complacency. 

who can despise all things/ ” said he, in one of his native 
proverbs, “ ' possesses aU things ! * — if one despises freedom, one is 
tree ! This seat is as soft as a sofa ! 1 am not sure/* he resumed, 
soliloquising, after a pause— “1 am not sure that there is not some- 
thing more witty than manly and philosophical in that national pro- 
Ycrb of mine which I quoted to the fancinllo, ‘ that there arc no 
handsome prisons ! ’ Did not the son of that celebrated l^enclim^ 
snrnamed Bros de Far, write a book not only to prove that adversities 
are more necessary thim prospoxitica, but that among all adversities a 
prison is the most pleasant and profitable P* But is not this condition 
of mine, voluntarily and experimentally incurred, a type of my life P 
Is it the first time that 1 have thrust myself into a hobble ?— and if in 
a hobble of mine own choosing, why should 1 blame the gods P ’* 
Upon this. Dr. Bicoahocca fell mto a train of musing ^so remote 
from time and place, that in a few minutes he no more remembered 
that he was in the parish stocks than a lover remembers that flesh is 
grass, a miser that mammon ia perishable, a philosooher that wisdom 
fs vanity. Dr. Kiccabocca was in the clouds. 


CHAPTER X. 

The dullest dog that ever wrote a novel (and, eri&e 9to«9, reader — 
but let it go no farther— we have a good many dogs among the 
fraternity that are not Munitosf) might have seen with half an eye 
that the rarson’s discourse had produced a very genial and humanizing 
eflect upon his audience. When aU was over, and the congregation 
stood up to let Mr. Hazeldoan and his family walk first down the 
aisle (for that was the custom at Hazeldean), moistened eyes glanced 
at the Squire’s sun^bumed manly lace, with a kindness that bespoke 
revived memory of many a generous benefit and ready service. The 
head might be wrong now and then H iie heart was in the right place 
after all. And the lady, leaning on his arm, came in for a large sliare 
of that gracious good feeling. True, she now and then gave a little 
offence when the cottages were not so clean as she fancied they ought 
to be—and poor folks don’t like a liberty taken with their houses anv 
more than the rich do * true that she was not quite so ijopular with 
the wo. ibn as the Squire was. for, if the husband went too often to 
the ale-house, she always laid thb fault on the wife, and said, “ No 
man would go out of doors for his comforts, if he had a smihng face 
and a clean liearth at his home;” whereas the Squire maintained the 
more gallant opinion, that ’4f Gill wtts a shrew, it was because Jack 
did not, as iu duty bound, stop her mouth with a kiss ! ” Still, not- 
withstmding these more obnoxious notions on her part, and a certain 
awe iuspii'ed by tlio stiff silk gown and the handsome aquiline n?se, it 

* *' Entre toutt V6tat d*u»e prism est le plus dous, est Is plus pn^tahle! " 

t Mauito was the name of a dog famous for his learniug (a Porson of a dog) id 
tiiA dase of my childhood. There are no such dogs now-a-davs. 
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was impossible, especially in the softened temporb of that Sunday 
afternooiL not to associate the honest, comely, beaming countenance 
of Mrs. HazeldeanwitK oumfortable recoUect.ons of soups, jellies, and 
wine in sickness, loaves and blankets in winter, cheering words and 
ready visits in every little distress, and pretexts afforded by impwwe- 
mentin the grounds and gardens (improvements which, as the Squire, 
who preferred productive labour, justly complained, “would never 
finish”) for little timely jobs of work to some veteran grandsirc, who 
still Kked to earn a penny, or some ruddy urchin in a family that 
“ came too fast.” Nor was JEVaiik, a.s he walked a little behind, m the 
wliitest of trousers and the stiffest of neckcloths —with a look of sup- 
pressed roguery in his bright hazel eye, that contrasted his assumed 
stateliness of mien— without his })orlion of the silent blessing. Not 
that he had done anjlhing yet to deserve it ; but we all g[ive youth so 
large a credit in the future. As for Miss Jemima, her trifling foibles 
only rose from too soft and feminine a susceptibility, too ivy-like a 
yeamiuglfor some inasculme oak whereon to entwine her tendrils; 
and so little confined to self was the natural lovingness of her dispo- 
sition, tUai slie had Tiidped many a village lass to iind a husband, oy 
the bribe of a marriage gift from her own privy purse ; notwithstanding 
the assurances with which she accompanied the marriage gift,— viz., 
that “ the bridegroom would turn out like the rest of liis ungrateful 
sex ; but that it was a comfort to think that it would be all one in 
the approaching crash.” So that she had Iter warm partisans, espe- 
cially amongst the young ; wliile the slim Ctiptain, on whoso arm .s)io 
rested her forefinger, was al least a civil-spoken gentleman, who had 
never done any liarm, and who would, doubtless, do a deal of goodif 
he bcloiipd to the pansh. Nay, even the fat footman, who camo 
last, with the family J'rayer-book, had his duo share in the general 
association of neighbourly kiiidncbs between hall and hamlet, h'ew 
were there present to whom he had not extended the right-hand of 
fellowship with a full liom of Oefober in file clasp of it : imd ho was a 
Hazeldean man, too, bom and bred, as two-1 lurds of the Squire’s 
household (now letting themselves out from iheir large pewunaerthe 
gallery) were. 

On his pari, too, yon Tould see that the Squire was “ moved 
withal ” and a littled mnnbled moreover. Iiislead of walking erect, 
and ))fiw and curtsey as a ftiatter of course, and of no meaning, 
he hung his head soraewnat, and there was a slight blush on his 
check ; and as he glanced imward and round him— shyly, as it were 
—and his eye met those friendly looks, it retumfid thcm*wi1h an 
earnestness that had in it something touching as well as cordial - an ' 
eye that said, as well as eve could say, “ I don’t quite tlcserve it, 1 
fear, neighbours ; but 1 thank you for your good-will with my whole 
heart.” And so readily was tliat glance of the eye understood, that 1 
think, if that scene had taken place out of doors instead of in the 
church, there woidd have been a hurrah as the ISqaire passed out of 
sigh^ 

Scarcely had Mr. Ilazeldciaii got clear of the clinrchyard, ere Mr 
Stim was whisperiuj? in his ear. As Stirn whispered, the Squire’s 
face grew long, and his e(»l(mr rose. The congregation, now flocking 
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out ol’ ^iJe diurch, cxcliau gcd lo 9 ks vith o a^h otliRr i that ominous 
cjonjniiction between Squire and raan chillcS back all Ihc effects of 
tlie Paraon’s sermon, llie Squire struck his cane violently into the 
jsnround. “1 would ratlior you had tqfd me Black Bess had prot the 
glanders. A young gentleman, conimg to visit my son, struck and 
insulted in llazcldean; a young gentleman— ;*sdcath, sir, a relation— 
his grandmother was a Hazeldeah. 1 do believe Jemima’s right, and 
the world’s coming to an end ! But Leonard Puirficld in tiie stocks ! 
What will tlie Parson say, and after such a sermoji ! ‘ Bich man, 
respect the poor ! ' And the good widow too ; and poor Mark, who 
almost died in my arms. Stini, you have a heart of stone ! You 
confounded, lawless, merciless miscreant, who the deuce gave you lh(i 
right to imprison man or boy in my parish of Hazcldean without trial, 
sentence, or warrant ? Run and let the boy out bi^fore any one sees 

him : run, or I shall The Squii*e elevated the cane, and his 

cj'es sho ^ jjr e. Mr. Stim did not run, but he walked off very fast. 
The Squire drew back a few jiaccs, and again took his wife’s arm. 
“ Just wait a bit for the Parson, wiiile 1 talk to the congregation. 1 
want to stop ’em all, if I can, fmm going into the village ; but how?” 

Prank heard, and replied readily — 

” (live ’em some beer, sir,” 

“ Beer ! on a ISunday ! Por shame, P’rarik !” cried Mrs. Hazeldean. 

" Hold your tongue. Hairy. Thank you. Prank,” said the Squire, 
and his brow grew as clear as the blue sky above him. 1 doubt if 
Riccaboeca oxnild have got him out of his dilemma with the same casi» 
as PVank iiad done. 

” Hfilt there, my men — lads and lasses too — ^thcre, lialt a bit. Mrs. 
Pairfield, do you hear?— halt. I think his reverence has given us a 
csipital sermon. Go up i-o the Great House all of you, and drink a 
glass to his health. Prank, go with them, and tell Spruce one 
of the casks kept for the haymakers. — Harrj" [tliis iu a whisper J, 
catch the Parson, and tell him to come to me iuslantly.” 

“ My dear Hazeldean, what has happened? you are mad.” 

“ Don’t bother— do what I tell you.* 

“ But where is the Parson to find you ?” 

" Where, gad zooks, Mrs. H., — ^at the Stocks, to be sore I ” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Dk. Riccahocca, awakened out of hi.s reverie by the sound of foot- 
steps, was still so little sensible of the indignity of his position, that 
he enjoyed exceedingly, and with all the malice of his natural humour, 
the iistouishmeiit and stupor manifested by Btirm when that func- 
tionary beheld the extraordinair substitute which fate and i)liilosonhy 
liad found lor Lenny Pairfield. Listead of the weeping, crusfieo, 
broken-hearlod captive whom he had reluctantly come to deHver, he 
stared, speechless and aghast, upon the grotesque^ but tranquil figure 
of the Doctor, enjoying Ids pipe, and cooling' himself under his 
umbiihUa, wdth a iang-Jroid that was truly appaUing and diabolical. 
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Indeed, considering that Stirn always suspected the Pamsher of 
having bad a band in the whole of that black and midnight business, 
in whicli the stocks had been broken, bunged up, and consigned to 
perdition, and that the Papisher had the evil reputation of dabbling 
m the Ehick Art, the hocus-pocus way in which the Lenny he 
iiiciirceratccl \vm transformed into the Dodor he found, conjoined 
with the peculiarly strange, eldritch, and Mephistophelean physio- 
gnomy and person of Eiccabocca, could bot but stri^ a thrill of super- 
stitious dismay into tljc breast of the parochial ^ffant. Wliilc to his 
iLnst confused and stammered exclamations and interi’ogatories, Kicca- 
bocea replied with so tragic an air, sucli ominous shakes of the he^ 
such mysterious, c(iuiv<)cating, long-worded sentences, that Stim 
every moment felt more and more con\inced that the boy bad sold 
himself to the Powers of Darkness; and that he himself prematurely, 
and ill the flesh, stood face to face with the Arch-Enemy. 

!Mr. Slim had not yet recovered his ^vonted intelligence, which, to 
do him jtfttice, was usually prompt enough — ^wben the Squire, followed 
hard by the Parson, arrived at the spot. Indeed, Mis. Hazeldcan’s 
report of the Squire's urgent mess^,, disturbed manner, and most 
unparalleled invitation to the parishioners, had given wings to Parson 
Dale’s ordinarily slow and sedate movements. And while the Squire, 
sharing Stirn’s amazement, beheld indeed a great pair of feet m-oject- 
iug frc»m the stocks, and saw behind them the grave face of Doctor 
Kiocahoccii, under Liie majestic sliailc of the umbrella, but not a ves- 
tige of the only being his mind could identify with the tenancy of the 
stocks, Mr. Dale, catching him by the arm, and panting har^ ex- 
ckinicd with a pctulence he had never before been Icnown to display 
— except at the whisi-iable, — 

“ Mr. Hazeldcan, Mr. llazelde*^, I am scandalised — ^I am shocked 
at you. I can bear a great deal from you, sir, as 1 ought to do ; but 
to ask my whole congregation, the moment alter divine sirvice, to go 
up and guzzle ale at the Hall, and drink my health, as^ if a clergy- 
man’s seniion hud been a speech at a cattle-fair I 1 am ashamed of 
you, and of the parish ! What on earth has come to you all 

“ I’liat’s the very question I wish to Heaven 1 could answer,” 
groaned the Sejuire, quite mildly and pathetically — “ What ou earth 
has come to us all! Ask Slim:” (then bursting out) "Stirn, won 
mfermil rascal, don’t you hear? — what on eaj’tb has come to us all?” 

“ The Papisljer is at the bottom of it, si^” said Stirn, provoked 
out of all temper. " I does my duty, but 1 is but a mortal man, 
after all.” 

“ A morial fiddlestick — ^wliere’s Leonard Eairfield, I say?” 

“ Nim knows best,” answered Stim, retreating meclftinically, for 
safety’s sake, behind the Parson, and pointing to Dr. Kiccabocca. 
Hitherto, though both the Squire and Parson "bad indeed recognised 
the Italian, they bad merely supposed him to be seated on the bank. 
It never entered into their heaefs that so respectable and dignified a 
man could by any possibility be an imnatc, compelled or voluntary, of 
the ninsh St(ick*s. • N(», not even though, as 1 before said, the Squire 
had vsccii, just under his nose, a very long pair of soles inserted in the 
apertures— that sight had only confused and bewildered Kim, unao* 
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oompailied, as it ou^i to have been, with the trunk and face of 
Jjenny Fairfield. Those soles seemed to him optical delusions, phan- \ 
toms of the overheated brain; bnt now, catching hold of Stiru, while 
the Paraon in equal astonishment caught hold of hini>— the Squire 
faltered out, W ell, this beats cockfiguting ! Tiie man’s as mad as 
a March hare, and has taken Dr. RackcybocKcy for little Lenny ! ” 

** Perhaps/’ said the Demtor, breaking silence with a bland smile, 
and attempting an inclination of the head as courteous as his position 
would permit — “ perhaps, if it be quite the same to you, befoi’e you 
proceed to explanations, you udll jimt help me out of the stocks.” 

The Parson, despite Ins perplexity and anger, could not repress a 
smile, as he approached his learned friend, and bent down lor the 
pumsc of extricating liim. 

”^Lord love your reverence, you’d better not !’’ cried Mr. Slim. 
"Don’t be tempted— he only wants to get 3 ou into liis claws. 1 
would not go g jiftiir him fon-ail the—” 

The speech was inteiTuptcd by Dr. Biccabocca hiin&clf, Who now, 
thanks to the Parson, had risen into his full height, and half a head 
taller than all present— even than the tall Sqjure — approached Mr. 
Stirn, ^vith a gracious wave of the hand. Mr. Stim retreated rapidly 
towards the hedge, amidst the brambles of which he plunged himself 
incontinently. 

" I guess whom you take me for, Mr. Stim/’ said the Italian, lift- 
ing his hat with his characteristic politeness. " It is certmnly a great 
honour: but you will know better one of these days, when the gen- 
tleman in question admits you to a personal interview in another, and 
—a hotter world.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

" But how on earth did you get into my new slocks P” asked the 
Squire, scr^^ing his head. 

“ My dear sir, Pliny the older got into the crater of Mount Etna.” 

" Did he, and what for P” 

" To try what it was like, I suppose,” answered Ricoabocea. 

The Squire bqrst out g-Ungh^ng 

“ And so you got into the stocks to try what it was like. Well, I 
can’t wonder— it is a very handsome pair of stocks,” continued the 
Squire, with a loving look at the o> ject of his praise. “ Nobody need 
be ashamed of bchig seen iii those stocks—^ should not mind it 
myscli” 

" Wc had better move on,” said the Parson, dryly, " or we shall 
have the whole village here presently, gazing on the lord of the manor 
in the same predicament as that from which wc have just extricated 
the Doctor. Now, pray, what is the biafter Tiith Lenny Fairfield? 
I can’t understand a word of what bos passed. Tou don’t mean to 
say that m>od Lenny Fairfield (who was absent from church, Dv-tlic- 
bye) can have done anything to get into disgi-ace ’ 

" Hfes, he has tliougli,” cried the Squire. " Stim, I say Stim.” 
But Stim had foroed his way through the hedge and vanished. Tb oa 
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isft to kis own powers of narrative at second-hand, Mr. Kazeldean 
mow told all he had to comnnmc^te; the as^nlt upon Randal Leslie, 
and the prompt punishment infhcted byStiin; his own indignation 
at the affront to his youufr kinsman, and his good-natured, merciful 
desire to save the culprit irom public humiliation. 

The Parson, mollified towards the rude and hasty invention of the 
beer drinking, took the Squire by the lumd. “ Ah, Mr. Hazeldean, 
forgive me,*’ he said repentaatly ; “I ought to have known at once 
that it was only some ^i^tion of your heart that could stifle your 
sense of decorum. Rut this is a sad storv about Lenny, brawling and 
fighting on the Sabbath-day. So unlike him, too— 1 don’t know what 
to make of it.” 

“Like or unlike,” said the Squire, “it has been a gross insult to 
young Leslie ; and looks uU the worse because x and Audlcy arc not 
just the best friends in the world. I can’t think what it is,” con- 
timied M{. Hazeldean, piusingly^ “but it seems that there must be 
always some association of flghtmg connected with that prim half- 
lirotlier of mine. Tlfere wis 1, son of his own mother— who might 
Jiavc been shot through tlie lungs, only the ball lodged in the shoulder 
--and now his wife’s kinsman— my kinsman, too— grandmother a 
Hazeldean — a hard-reading, sober lad, as I am given to understand, 
can’t set liis foot into the quietest parish in the three kingdoms, but 
what the mildest boy that ever was seen— makes a rush at him like a 
mad bull. It is fatality ! ” cried the Squire, solemnly. 

“ Ancient legend records similar instances of fatahty in certain 
houses,” observed Riccabocca. “Tliere was the House of Pelops— 
and Polynices and Eteocles— the sons of (Edipus !” 

“ Psliaw !” said the parson ; “ but what’s to be done P ” 

“I)oneP” said the Squire: “why. reparation must be made to 
>oung Ijcslie. And though 1 wisheq to spare Lenny, the young 
ruffian, a public disgrace —for your sake, Parson Dale, and Mrs, 

Pairfield’s .>et a good caning in private ” ' 

“ Stop, sir !” said Riccabocca, mildly, “ and hear me.” The Italian 
ihen, with Jnuch feeling and considerable tact, pleaded the cause of 
liis poor protege, and explained how Lenny’s error arose only from 
mistaken zeal for the Squife’s service, and in the execution of the 
orders received from Mr. Stim. 

“ ITiat alters the matter,” said the Squire, softened ; “ and all that 
is necessary now will be for him to make a proper apology to my 
kinsman.” , 

“ Yes, that is just,” rejoined theJParsou; “but r still don’t learn 
how he got out of the stocks.” * ^ 

Riccabocca then resumed his tale; and, after confessing his own 
principal share in Lenny’s escape, drew a moving picture of the hoy’s 
shame and honest mortificatiqn. “Let us march agaiiist Philip!” 
cried the Athenians when they ucard Demosthenes— 

“Let us go at once and comfort the child!” cried the Parson, 
before Riccabocca qpuld finisli. 

With that benevolent intention all three quickened their pace, and 
soon arrived at the widow’s cottage. But Lcimy Lad caught sight of 
their approac^i through the window; ind not dbubting that, in «pite 
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of Kiccabocoa’s interoession, the Parson was come to upbraid, and 
the Squire to re-imprison, he divrtcd out by the back way, got amongst 
the woods, and lay there perdu all the evening. Nay, jt was not till 
after dark that liis mother— who sat wringinglier hands in the little 
kitchen, and trying in vain to listen to the rarson and ^trs. Dale, 
who (after sending in search of the fugitive) had kindly comct(j 
console the mother— heard a timid knock at the door and a nervous 
fumble at the latch. She started up, opened the door, and Lenny 
sprang to her bosom, and there buried his hice, sobbing loud. 

“ No harm, my b9y,” said the Parson, tenderly ; “ you have noth ing 
to fear— all is explained and forgiven.” 

Lenny looked up, and the veins on his forehead were ninoli swoiirn. 
**Sir,” said he, sturdily. “I don’t want to he forgiven— I aiut done 
no wrong. And — ^I’vc been disgraced— and 1 won’t go to seliool, 
never no more.” 

^ “ Hush, Carry !” said the Parson to his wife, who, with the usual 
liveliness of her little temper, was about to expostulat<“. “ Good 
night, Mrs. Fairfield. I slitdl come and talk to you to-morrow, Lenny; 
by that time you will think better of it.” 

The Pai'son then conducted his wiic home, and went up to the 
Hall to report Lenny’s safe return ; for the Squire u as very uneasy 
about him, and had even in peraon shared the search. As soon as be 
heard Lenny was safe — “Well,” said the Squire, “let him go the 
first thing in the morning to Hood Hall, to ask Masten* Leslie’s 
pardon, and aU will be right and smooth again.” 

“A young viUuin!” cried Prank, with his chocks the colour of 
scarlet ; “ to strike a gentleman and an Etonian, who lifid ]ust been 
to C£^ on file! But I wonder liandal let him off so well— any other 
boy in the sixth form would have kilied him !” 

Prank,” said the Parson, sternly, “ if wc ail had our des^yts, what 
should be done to him who not onfy lets the sun go down on liis own 
wrath, but strives with uncharitable breath to fan the dying embers 
of another’s P” 

Tlie clergyman here turned away from Prank, who hit his lir)^ and 
seemed abaslied— while even his mother said not a word in Iiis ex- 
culpation : for when the Parson did reprove in that stern tone, the 
majesty of the Hall stood awed before the rebuke of i.hc Church. 
Catching Riccahocoa’s inquisitive eye, Mr. Dale drew aside the 
philosoimcr, and whispered to him his fears that it would be a very 
hard matter to induce Lenny to beg liandal Leslie’s pardon, and that 
the proui stomach of the pattem-boy would not digest the stocks 
with as much ease as a long regimen of philosophy had enabled the 
sage to do. This confei'ciicc Miss Jemima soon interrupted by a 
direct appeal to the DocTtor resjiccting the number of years (even 
without any previous and more’ violent incident) that the world could 
possibly withstand its own wear and tear. 

“ Ma’am,” said the Doctor, reluctantly summoned away, to look at 
a passage in some pronhetio pciiodical upon, that interesting subject 
— “ ma’am, it is very hard that you should make one remembbr the 
mid of the world; since, in conversing with you, one’s natural tempta- 
tion to forget its existence.” 
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Miss Jemima's checks were sufTused with a deeper scarlet than 
Frank’s had been a lew ndiiutes before. Certainly that doceitfuL 
heartless compliinent justified all her contempt for the male sex ; and 
yot — such is human blindness— it went far to redeem all mankind in 
her credulous and too confiding soul. 

“He is about to propose ” sighed Miss Jemima. 

“ Giacomo,” saifl lliccabocca, as he drew on his nightcap, and 
stepped majestically into the four-posted bed, “1 tiiink we shall get 
that boy for the garden now I” 

Thus each spurred his hobby, or drove her car, round the Hazel- 
dean whirligig. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

WiiATBVEJi maybe the ultimate success of Miss Jemima Hazel-, 
dean’s dcs^is upon Dr. Riccabocca, the Macliiavelliaji sagacity with 
wliioh the Italian had counted upon securing tlm services of Lenny 
Fairfield was speedily and iriuTuphantly established by the result. 
No voice of the Parson’s, charmed he ever so wisely, could persuiide 
the peasant-boy to go and ask pardon of the young gentleman, to 
whom, because lie had done us he was bid, he owed an agonising 
def^eat and a shameful incarceration. And, to Mrs. Dale’s vexation, 
the widow took the boy’s part. iSlic was deeply ofiended at the 
unju.st disgrace lienny had undergone in being put in the stocks ; 
she sliared his pride, and xjpenly approved *his spirit. Nor was it 
w'ithout great difliculty that Ijcimy coidd bo induced to resume Ids 
lessons at school ; nay, evc’u to set foot beyond the precincts of his 
iiiotliL'r’s ijoldin^. 'ibo point of t lie school at last lie yielded, tliough 
sullenly; and tne Parson thought it better to temporise as to the 
more unpalatable demand. Unluckily, Lenny’s apprehensions of the 
mockery I bat awaited him iu the merciless world, of his village were 
i-calised. Though Slirn at first kept his own counsel, the Tinker 
blabbed the whohj aftuir. jViid after the search institutt'd for Lenny 
on the fatal uiglit. all ailemx>t to hush up wJiat hud passed would 
have been impossible. So then Stirn told hi.s story, as the I'inkcr 
had told hi.s own; both tales were voiy iiufavourable to Leonard 
Fmi-field. The pattem-boy had broken the Sabbath, fought with Ins 
betters, and been well mauled into the bargain; the village lad had 
sided with Stim and the authorities in spying out the luisdcmeimours 
of his ecpuils: therefore Leonard Fairfield, in both capacities of 
degraded natieni-boy and bailled could expect no lueroy he 
was ridiculed in the one, and hated in the other. • 

It is true that, in the presence of the schoolmaster, and under 
the eye of Mr. Dale, no one openly gave veut to malignant feeliugs ; 
but the moment those checks* were removed, popular persecution 
Degan. 

Some pointed and mowed at him ; some cursed him for a sneak, 
and air shunned his "society; voices were heard in the hedgerows, as 
he passed through the village at dusk, “ WTio was put in the stocks ? 
“baa !” “ Who got a bloody nob for ])Iay mg sp y to Nick Stirn P — 

• • — 
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baa!^’ To resist ibis species of aff^e&sion would liavc been a vain 
attempt for a wiser head and a colaer temper than our x>oor pattern- 
bo/s. He took Ins resolution at once, ana liis mother approved it ; 
and the second or third day after Dr. Riccabocca’s return to the 
Casino, Lenny PairOeld presented biuiself on the terrace with a little 
bundle in his hand, '*Please« sir/’ said he to the Doetor, who was 
sitting cross-legged on the balustrade, with In's red silk umbrella over 
his head — "please, sir, if >ou’ll be good en:ugh to take me now, 
and give me any hole to sleep in. I’ll work for your honour night 
and day; and as for the wa^s, mother says, 'just suit yourself, 
sir/^ 

" My child,” said the Doetor, taking Lenny by the hand, and look- 
ing at him with ,the sagacious eje oi a wizatd, "1 knew you would 
come ! and Giacomo is mready prepared for you! As to wages, we’ll 
talk of them by-and-by.” 

Lenny being thus settled, his mother looked for some evening on 
the vacant chair, where he had so lon^ sate in the place of her bdoved 
Mark: and the chair seemed so comfortless and desolate, thus left all 
to itself, that she could bear it no longer. 

lud«*ed the village had grown as distasteful to her as to Lenny — 
perhaps more so ; and one morning she hailed the Steward as he was 
trotting his hog-maned cob beside the door, and bade him tell the 
Squire that " she would take it very kmd if he would let her off the 
SIX months’ notice for the land and premises she held—thcre were 
plenty to step into the place at a much better rent.” 

"You’re a fool,” said the gwd-natured Steward: "and I’m \cr> 
glad >on did not speak to that fellow Stim instead of to me. You’ve 
been doing extremely well bore, and have the place, 1 may say for 
nothing.” 

“ Notliiii* as to rent, sir, but a great deal as to feeliii’,” said tlm 
widow ; " and now Leimy has gone to work with the toreigii geutle- 
nion, I should like to to aud live near hun.” 

“ Ah, yes — I heard Lenny had taken himself off to ilic Casino - 
more fool he ; but, bless your heart, ’tis no distance— two miles or so. 
Can’t he come home every night after work ?” 

"No, sir,” exclaimed the widow, almost fiereelv; "he shan’t 
come home here, to be eallgd b ad names^ and jeered a< I — he whom 
my dead good-man was so mnd and proud ol No, sir; we poor 
folks have our feelings, us 1 .said to Mrs. Dale, and as 1 will say to 
the Squire hisscK. Not that 1 don’t thank him for all tavours— he 
be a good genJeman if let alone; but he says he won’t come 
near us ^ till Lenny goes iuid' axes pardin. Tardin for what. 1 
should like to know f Poor lamb I ] wish you could ha’ seen his 
nose, sir— as big as your two fists. Ax pardni I if the Squire had 
had such a nose as that, 1 don’t think it’s pardiu he’d been ha’ axing. 
But 1 let the passion get the bettet of me — I humbly beg you’ll 
excuse it, sir. I’m no scholard, as poor Murk was, and tenny would 
have been, if the Jjord had not visited us otlierways. Therefore just 
^ the Sq^e to let me go as soon as may be ; hnd as for the" bit o’ 
hay mid what’s on the grounds and orchard, the new comer will no 
doubt settle that.” 
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The Siewurd. hndixig no eloquence of his could induce the \ndo«r 
to relinquish her resolution, took her message to the Squire. 
Mr. Hazcldcan, vho was indeed reailv offended at the boy’s obstmate 
refusal to make the amende honorable to Kandal Leslie, at first only 
bestowed a hearty curse or two ou the pride and ingratitude both of 
mother and son. It may be supposed, however, that his second 
thoughts were more gentle, since that evening, though he did not go 
himself to the widow, he sent his " Harry.*’ Now, though Harry 
was sometimes nustcrc and brusque enough on her own account, and 
in such business as might especially be transacted between herself 
and the cottagerb, yet sue never appeared as the delegate of her lord 
except in the capacity of a herald of peace and mediating angd. It 
was with good lu'ort, too, that she undertook this mission, smee^ as 
wc have swm. botli motlicr and son were great favourites of hers. 
She entered the cottaffc with the friendliest beam in her bright blue 
eye, and it was with tiie softest tone of her frank, cordial voice that 
she accosted tfie widow. But she was no more successful than the 
Steward had been. Tlie truth is, that 1 don’t believe the ^ughtiest 
duke in the tlircc kingdoms is really so proud as your plain English 
rural peasant, nor liatf so hard to propitiate and deal with when his 
sense of dignity is ruffled. Nor arc there many of my own literary 
brethreu (thin-skinned creatures though wc arc) so seusitively alive to 
tlie Public Opinion, wisely despised by Dr. Riccabocea) as that same 
peasant. He can endure a good ded of coq^jm^y sometimes, it is 
tnie, from his superiors (though, thank Heaven! he rarely meets 
with unjustly) ; but to be looked down upon, and mocked, and pointed 
at Iw iiis own fciuals— liis own little world-cuts him to the soul, 
Aucf if you can succeed in breaking this pride, and destroying this 
sensitiveness, then he is a lost being. He can never recover his sdf- 
esteeiri, and you have chucked him half-way— a stolid* inert, sullen 
victim— to the perdilion of the prison or the convict-ship. 

Of this stuil' was the nature both of tlie widow and her sou. Had 
the honey of Plato flowed from the ton^e of Mrs. Hazeldean, it 
could not have turned into sweetness the oittcr spirit upon which it 
descended. But Mrs. Hazeldcau, thougli an excellent woman, was 
rather a bluff, plain-spoken one -and, after all, she had some little 
feeling for the son of a gciitfcmaii, and a decayed, fallen gentleman, 
who, even by Lenny’s account, had been assailed without any intelli- 
gible provocation; nor could sh^ with her strong common sesnse, 
nttaeb all the importance which Mis. Poirfield did to the unmannerly 
impertinence of a few young cubs, which she said trulj; ** would soou 
die away if no notice was taken of it.’i llie widow’s mind was made 
up, and Mrs. Hazeldean departed— with much chagrin ,and some 
displeasure. ~ 

Mrs. Pairfiold, however, tacitly understood that the request she 
had made was granted, and cady one morning her door was found 
locked — ^the key left at a neighbour’s to be given to the Steward : 
and, on further inquiry, it was ascertained that her furniture and 
effects had been remqved by the errand-cart, in the dead of the night. 
Leuny had succeeded in finding a cottage on the road-side, not far 
from the Casino ; and there, wita a joyous face, he waited to weioome 
1 or.. T. K 
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his mother to breakfast, and show how he hod spent the night m 
arran^ng her furniture. 

Parson !” criwi the Squire when all this nows came upon him, as 
he was walking jirm-in-arm with Mr. Dale, to inspect some propoied 
improvement in the Aiins-house, ‘‘this is all yonr fault. Wliy did not 
you go and talk to tliat bride of a boy, and lliat dolt of a woman? 
lou’vc got ‘ soft sawder enough/ as Prank calls it in his new-fashioned 

“ As if I had not talked mj’sclf hoarse to both !” said the Parson, 
in a tone of reproachful surprise at the accusation. “ But it was in 
vain ! 0 Siiuirc, if >ou had taken my advice about the stocks-^ 
quieta von movere ! ” 

“Bother!'* said Hie Squire. “I suppose I am to be hold up as a 
tyrant, aT^ero, a lliehard the Hiird, or a Grand inijuisitor, merely 
for having ilun^ smart and tidy! Stocks iiidceu !— your friend 
Bickeybockey said he was never more comfortable in lus lile—qiiite 
enjoyed sitlmg there. And what did not hurt Kicke>bockev*s dig- 
nify (a very geiitleroan-lilte man he is, \ihcn he please buglit to be 
no such gr(‘at matter to Master Leonard Pairficld. But’tis no use 
talking! What’s to be done now? The woman must not starve; 
and Pm sure slie cmi’t live out of liickey hockey’s wages to Lenny — 
(by the wav, 1 hope he don’t board the boy upon his and Jackeyino’a 
leavinM: 1 hear they dine upon newts and stieklcbicks — fuign!) — 
ril tell you what, Parwin, now 1 think of it — at tlu^. baek of the cot- 
tage which she has taken there arc some licUis of capital land just 
vacant. lUeke.i bockev wants to have ’cm,^ and w omide d me as to the 
rent when he was at tlie iiall, 1 only halfqproniisecTTiim the lefusul. 
And he must give up four or five iieres of the best laud round the 
cottage to the widow— just enough for her to manage— and she can 
keep a dairy. If she want oapitaL Pll lend her some in your name — 
only don’t tell Stim ; and us for tic rent— we’U talk of that when wc* 
see how she gets on, thankless, obstinate jade that she is ! You 
see,” added the Squire, as if he felt there was some apology due for 
this generosity to an object whom he professed to consider so 
ungrateful, “ her husband was a faithful servant, and so— I wish you 
would not stand there starin g me out of count enanee, but go down to 
the woman at once, or StiS will have !et the land to Kickey hockey, 
as sure as a gun. And harkye. Dale, perhaps vou can contrive, if the 
woman is so cursedly stilf-backtxi, not to say tie laud is mine, or that 
it is any favour I want to do her— or, in short, manage it as you can 
for tl^best.” Still even this charitable message failed. The widow 
knew tliat th^ hind was the Squire’s, and worth a good £3 on acre. 
“She thanked limi humbly fdr tliat and all favours; but sJie could 
not afford to buy cows, and she did not wish to be beholden to any 
one for her living. And Lenny was well off at Mr. Bickeybockey*s, 
and coming on wonderfully in tlie garden way— and she did not doubt 
she could got some wasliing; at all 6vents, her haystack would brinjg 
in a good bit of money, and she should do nicely, thank their 
honours.” ^ 

Nothing farther could be done in the direct way, but the remark 
aboii the washing suggested some mode of indirectly benefiting the 
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widow. And a little time ofter^'urds, the sole laundress in that im* 
mediate neighbourhood ha^ening to die, a hint from the Squire 
obtained irom the landlady of the inn opposite the Casino such custom 
as she had to bestow, which at times was not inconsiderable. And 
■what with Lenny’s wages (whatever that mysterious item might be), 
the mother and son contrived to live without exhibiting any of those 
physical si^s of fast and abstinence which Eiccabocca ana hb valet 
gratuitously uftbMed to the student in animal anatomy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Op all the w^es and commodities in exchange and barter, wherein 
so mainly consists the civilization of our modem world, there is not 
one whicli is so carefully weighed— so accurately measured— so 
plumed afid gauged— so doled and scraped — so poured out in minima 
and balanced with scruples— as that necessary of social commerce 
called “ an apology* !’* if the chemists were half so careful in vend- 
ing their poisons, there would be a notable rJiuLinutiou in the yearly 
average of victims to arsenic and oxalic acid. But, alas, in tlie 
matter of apology, it is not from the excess of the dose, but the timid, 
niggardly, miserly manner in which it is dispensed, that poor Humanity 
is hurrica off to the Styx ! How many times does a life dei>end on 
the exact proportions ot an apology ! Is it a hair-brcadlh too short 
to cover the scratch for which you want it ? Make your will— you 
arc a dead nuin ! A life, do I say ? — a li ccatom b of lives ! How 
many wars would have been prevented, how'*mJmy throiies would 
standing, dynasties llourisliing — commonwealths brawling round a 
bema, or fitting out galleys for com and cottxm— if an inch or two 
more of apology liad been added to the proffered ell ! But then that 
plaguy, jealous, suspicious, old vhicgar-iuoed Honour, and licr partner 
Bride— as peuny-wiso and pound-foolish a shc-skintiiut as herself — 
hav<i the monopoly of the article. And what with the time they lose 
in adjusting their spectacles, hunting in the precise sliclf for the pre- 
cise qiialiiy demaiidcd, then (quahty found) the iiaggling as to 
nuantmn — considering wliethcr it should be Apothecary’s weight or 
Avoirdupois, or English measure or Elemish— and, finally, the hulk 
buloo they make it the customer is not perfectly satisfied with the 
monstrous little he gets for his money, — I don’t wonder, for mv part, 
how one loses temper and patience, and sends Prid^, liononr, and 
Applogv, all to the devil. AristophaHCS, in his “ Comedy of Feaeet* 
insinuates a beautiful allegory by only suffering that goddC^ss, though 
in fact she is Ids heroine, to appear as a mute. She takes care never 
to open lier lips. The slirewd Greek knew very well that she would 
cease to be Peace, if she once began to ohatter. Wherefore, 0 
reader, if ever you find your pump under the iron heel of anotner 
man’s boot, lieavcn grant that you may hold your tongue, and not 
moke tilings past ail endurance and forgiveness by bawling out to an 
apology ! 

K I 
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CIIAPTEll XV. 

But tlie Souire and Ids son. Prank were lar^e-bearted^ generous 
creatures in tne article of ^logy, as in all tnmra less skimpingty 
dealt out. And seeing that Leonard Pfdrfield womd offer no j^aster 
to Eandal Leslie^ they made amends for his stinginess by their own 
prodigality. The Smiire occomnanied Ids son to Eood Hall, and 
none of the family choosing to be at home, the Squire in his own 
hand, and from his own head, indited and composed an epistle which 
might have satisfied all the wounds which the dignity of the Leslies 
had ever received. 

This letter of apology ended with a hearty request that Eandal 
would come and spend a few daw with his son. Prank’s epistle was 
to the same piuTport, only more Etonian and less legible. 

It was some days before Eandal’s replies to these epistles were 
received. The replies bore tbe address oii a village near London, and 
stated that the writer was now reading with n tutor preparatory to 
entrance at Oxford, and could not, therefore, accept the invitation 
extended to liim. 

For the resfc, Eandal expressed himself with good sense, though 
not with much generosity. He excused his participation in the 
vulgarity of such a conlhct by a bitter but short allusion to the 
obstinacy and ignorance of the village boor: and did not do what 
you, my kind reader, certainly would have done under similar circum- 
s^ncea — ^viz., intercede in b^ialf of a brave and unfortunate antago- 
nist. Most of us like a foe better after we have fought him— -that is. 
if we are the conquering party : this was not the case with Randal 
Leslie. There, so far as the Etonian was concerned, the matter 
rested. And the Squire, irritated that he could not repair whatever 
wrong that young gentleman had sustained, no longer felt a pang of 
regret as he passed by Mrs. Fairfield’s deserted cottage. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Lenni Faibtield continued to give great satisfaction to his new 
employers, and to profit in many remects by the familiar Idndness 
with “^rl^h he was treated, luccabocca. who valued himself on 
penetrating mto cliaracter, liad, from the first, seen that much stuff 
of no common quality ^d texture was to be found in the disposition 
and inind of the English vilhige boy. On farther acquaintance, lie 
peremved that, under a child’s innocent siulplicity, there were the 
workings of an acuteness that required but development and ^rec- 
tm. He ascertained that tbe pattern boy’s progress at the village 
school proceeded from something more than mechanical docility and 
r^iiness of comprehension. Lcmny had a keen thmt for knowledge, 
aiRi though all the disadvantages of b^h and circumstance, there 
were the indications of that natural genius which converts disadvan 
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tages themselves into stimulants. StflL trith the germs of good 
qualities lay the embryos of those which, difficult to separate, 
hard to destroy, often mar the produce of the soil. With a remark- 
able and^ generous pride in self-repute, there was some stubbornness ; 
with great sensibility to kindness, there was also strong reluctance to 
fomve affront. 

This mixed nature in an uncultivated peasant’s breast interested 
Iliccabocca, who, though long secluded from the commerce of man- 
kind, stiU looked upon man as the most various and entertaining volume 
whidi philosopliical research can explore. He soon accustomed the 
boy to the tone of a conversation generally subtle and suggestive: 
and Lenny’s language and ;dcas became insensibly less rustic ana 
more refined. Then Iliccabocca selected from his library, small as it 
was. books that, though elementary, were of a higher cast than Lenny 
could have found within his reach at Razeldean. Biccabocoa knew 
the EugUsli language well-abetter in grammar, construction, and 
genius than many a not ill-educated Englishman; for he liad studied 
it with tlie minuttmess with which a scholai* studies a dead language, 
and amidst his colleptiou he had many of ilic books wbicn mta 
ibnnerly served him for that purpose. These were the first w'orks he 
lent to Lenny. Meanwiiilc Jackeymo imparted to the boy many 
secrets in practical gardening and minute husbandry, for at that day 
farming in England (some favoured counties and estates excepted) 
was fur below the nicety to which the art has been immemoriidly 
carried in the north of Italy— where, indeed, you may travel for miles 
and miles as through a scries of market-gaidens — so that, all these 
things considered, Leonard Fairfield might be said to have made a 
change for the better. Yet, in truth, and looking below the surface, 
that might be fair matter of doubt. For the same reason which had 
jjiducca tlie boy to fly his native village, he no longer repaired to the 
church of Hazeldean. The old, intimate intercourse between liim and 
the Parson became necessarily suspended, or bpuiided to an occa- 
sional kindly visit, from the latter— visits w'hicli grew more rare, and 
less familiar, as be found his former jpupil in no want of his services, 
and wliolly deaf to his mild entreaties to forget and forgive tlie 
and come at least to his old seat in the parish church. Leimy stiL 
'Nvent to church — church along way off in another parish — but the 
sermons did not do him the same good as Parson Dale’s had done ; 
imd tlie clergyman, who had his own flock to attend to, did not con- 
descend, as Parson Dale would have done, to explain what seemed 
obscure, and enforce what was profitable, in private talk, w^h that 
stray lamb from another’s fold, ^ * 

Now I question much if all Dr. Biccabocca’s maxims, though they 
were often very moral, and generally very wise, served to expand the 
peasant boy’s native good qusdities, and coriTct Iiis badj half so well 
as the few simple words, not ^t all indebted to Machiavelli, which 
Leonard had once reverently listened to when he stood by Mark’s 
elbow chair, yielded up for the moment to the good Parson, worthy 
io sit in it ; for Mr. JDale liad a heart in which oil the fatherless of 
the parish found their place. Nor was this loss of tender, intimate, 
•pintual lore so counterbalanced by the greater facilities for purely 
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mtcUcctua] iuftlruction, as modrni cnliditcnment migLt presume. 
Por, without disputing the advanlacrc of knowtcdge in a gonoral way, 
knowledge^ in itself, is not friendly to roulcnt. Its tendency, of 
course, is to increase the desires, to dissatisfy us with what is, 
in order to urge progress to what may be ; and, in tliat process, 
what unnoticed niarf^yrs among the many must fall, bafilea ana 
crushed by the way ! 'J'o how large a number will be given desires 
they will never realise, dis^tisfuction of the lot from which they will 
never rise! AHomt/ one is viewing the dark side of the question. 
It is all the fault of tliat confounded iliccaboeca, who has already 
caused Lennv Fairfield to lean gloomily on liis spade, and, after 
looking round and seeing no one near liim, groan out querulously— 
"And am I horn to dig a potato ground P” 

Fardiftf, my friend Lenny, if you live to be seventy, and ride in 
your carriage, and by the iiclp of a dinner-pill digest a spoonful of 
curry, you may sijjh to think what a relish there was in potatoes, 
roaat^ in ashes after you had digged them out of tliat ground with 
your own stout yming hands. i)ig on, Lenny rairficld, dig on ! 
jDr. Biccabocca will tell you tliat there was once an illustrious 
personage* who made experience of two very different ooou nations 
— one was ruling men, the other was planting cabbages ; he thought 
planting cabbages much tlie pleasanter of the two ! 


CHAPTER XVn. 

De. Riccauocca ]md secured Lenny Fairfield, and might therefore 
be considered to have ridden his hobby in the great udiirJigig with 
adroitness and success. But Miss Jemima was still driving round 
in her car, handling the reins, and flourishing the whip, without 
apparently having got an inch nearer to the fl}dng form of j)r. Ricca- 
boeca. 

Indeed, that excellent and only too susceptible spinster, with all 
her experience of the villany of man, had never conceived the wretch 
to be so thoroughly beyond the reach of redemption as when 
Dr. Riccabotjca took his leave, and once more interred himself 
amidst the solitudes of the Casino, without having made my formnl 
^ renunciation of his criminal celibacy. For some days she shut hcrselt 
up in her own chamber, and brooded with more than her usualt 
glooni^ satisfaction on the certainty of the aiiproacliing crash. 
Indeed, many signs of that imivcrfal cfdamitv, which, wdiile tlic 
visit of Riccahocca lasted, she had permitted iicrsrlf to consider 
ambiguous, now became luminously apparent. Even the ncu'spaper, 
which during that credulous ana happy period had given half a 
column to Births and Marriages, now bore on ominously long cata- 
logue of Deaths ; so that it seemed os if the whole population liad 
loft heart, and liad no chance of rcpairnig its daily losses. The 
leajfing articles spoke, with the obscurity of a Pythian, of an iinpend- 

* The Emperor Dlotlctian 
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inG CBisis. Monstrous turnips sprouted oat from the parag^Apfis 
devoted to General News. Cows Gore calves with two heads. wM^ 
were stranded in the Humber, showers of frogs descended in the 
High-street of Cheltenham. 

All these symptoms of the world’s decrepitude and consummation, 
which by tlic side of the fascinating Biccabocca might admit of some 
doubt as to their origin aaui cause, now-conjoined with the worst of 
all, viz., tiie frightfully progressive wickedness of man— left to Miss 
Jemima no ray of hope save that afforded by the reflection that she 
could contemplate the wreck of matter without a single sentiment of 

Dale, however, by no means shared tlic despondency of her 
fair friend, and, lianng gained access to Miss Jemima's chamber, 
succeeded, though not without difliculty, in her kindly attempts to 
rheer the drooiiing spirits of timl female misanthrf)pist. Nor, in her 
benevolcj^ desire to speed tlic car of Miss Je.mima to its hymeneal 
goal, was Mrs. Dale so cruel towards her male friend, Dr. lliccabocca« 
iis she seemed to lup* Inisband. h'or Mrs. Dale was a woman of 
shrewdness and ponefnttion, as most quick-tempered women are ; and 
««he knew that Miss Jemima w<is one of those excellent young ladies 
who are likely to value a husband in proportion to the difliculty of 
obtaining him. In fact, mp readers of both sexes must often have 
motj in the course of their experience, with that peculiar sort of 
feminine disposition, which requires tlie warmth ot the conjugal 
hearth to develop all its native good quahtierf ; nor is it to be blamed 
overmuch if, jiiiiocditly aware of this tendency in its nature, it turns 
towards what is best lilted for its growth anu improvement, by laws 
akin to those which make the snn-llower turn to the sim, or the wil- 
low to the stream. Ladies of this disposition, perniaacntly thwarted 
iu their affectionate bias, gradually languish away into intellectual 
inanition, or sprout out into those abnormal eccentricities which aro 
classed under the general name of “oddity” or “ ciiaracter,” But. 
once admitted to tlicir proper soil, it is astonishing what healthful 
improvement takes place— how tlie poor heart, before starved and 
stinted of nourishment, throw's out its suckers, and hursts into bloom 
and fruit. And t hus many a belle from whom the beaux have stood 
aloof, only because the puppies tJunk she could be had lor the asking, 
tlicy see afterwards setlb'u down into true wife and fond mother, wifli 
amaze at their former disparagement, aud a sigh at tiieir blind hard- 
ness of heart. , 

In iill probability, Mra. Dale took this view of tlife subject; and 
eertainly, in addition to all the liiilieno dormant virtues \^hich would 
be awakened in Miss Jemima wlien fairly Mrs. lliceabocoa, she 
counted somewhat upon the mere worldly advantage which such a 
match would bestow upon th^ exile. So respect able a connection 
with one of the oldest, wealthiest, and most popular families in the 
sliirc, would in itself give him a position not to be dcstiiscd by a poor 
stranger in the land ; aud though the int erest in Miss Jemima’s dowry 
might not bo much, regarded in tlic light of Engbsh pounds (not 
Milanese AVc), still it would suffice to prevent that gradual proecss of 
dematerialisatjon wjiieh the Icngthcued diet upon minnows aud stickle- 
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CHAPTEK XVm. 

The servant saw that something had jgone wrong, and, under pre- 
tence of syringing the orange-trees, he Imgered near his master, and 
peered through the sunny leaves upon Kiecabocca’s mdancholy 
nrowB. 

The Doctor siglicd heavily. Kor did he, as was his wont; after 
some such sigh, mechanically take up that dear comforter the pipe. 
But though the tobacco-pouch lay by lus side on the balustrade, ajid 
the pipe stood against the wall between his knees, childlike liftingiip 
its bps to the customary caress— he heeded neither the one nor the 
other, but laid the letter silently on his lap, and hxed his eyes upon 
the ground. 

“ It iruist be bad news, indeed! ” thought Jackc>Tuo, and desisted 
fiorn his work. Approacliing his master, Tie took up the pipe and the 
tobacco-pouch, antf, filled the bowl slowly, glancing all the while 
towards that dark musing face^ on which, when abandoned by the 
expression of ijitcUectual vivacity or the exquisite simle of Italian 
eourtes}', the deep downward lines revealed the characters of sorrow. 
Jackeymo did not venture to speak ; but the continued silence of his 
master dist urbed him much. He laid tliat peculiar tinder which your 
smokers use upon the steel, and stnick the spark— still not a word, 
nor did Bieoabocca stretch forth his hand. ' 

“ I never knew )iim in this taking licfore,” thought Jackeymo ; and 
debcatcly he insinuated tlic neck of the pipe into thoni n eless fingers 
of the hand tliat lay supine on those quiet knees. The pipe fell to the 
ground. 

Jackeymo crossed himself, and began praying to his sainted name- 
sake witii great fervour. 

The Doctor rose slowly, and as if with effort ; ho walked once or 
twice to and fro the terrace; and then he hulled abruptly, and 
said— 

“Priend!” 

“ Blessed Momigmre San Giacomo. 1 knew thon wouldst hear 
me 1 *’ cried the servant ; and lie raised his master’s hand to his lips, 
thon abruptly turned away mid wiped his eyes. 

“ Bricnd,” repeated Riceabocca, and tins time w itb a tremulous 
cmpliasis, and in the softest tone of a voice never wholly without the 
music (ff the sweet l^uth, 1 would talk to iliee of<iny chiM.’’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

" Tbje letter, then, relates to the Signorina. She is well f ” 

**X6s, she is well now. She is in our native Italy.” 

J^eymo raised his eyes invobmtaiily towards the orange-trees^ 
and the morning breeze swept by and bore to him the odour of their 
blossoms. 
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“.Those arc sweet even here, with care,” said he, pointing to ili • 
trees. “ 1 thiuk 1 hare said that before to the Padrone.” 

But lUccabocca was now looking amn at the letter, and did 
sot notice either the gesture or the remark of hi? servant. 

“ aunt is no more ! ” said he, after a pause. 

“We will pray for her sonl ! ” answered Jackeymo solemnly. “But 
she was very old, and had been a long time ailing. Let it not grieve 
the Padrone too keenly : at that age, and with those iniirmitics, death 
coroes os a friend.” 

“ Peace be to her dust ! ” retnrood the Italian. “If she had her 
faultS; be they now forgotten for ever i^^d in the honr of my danger 
and distress she sheltered my infant ! Tliat shelter is destroyed. Tms 
letter is from the priest, her confessor. And the home of which my 
child is bereaved tails to the inheritance of my enemy.” 

“ Traitor I ” muttered Jackeymo ; and his right hand seemed to 
feel for the weapon which the Italians of the lower rank often openly 
wear in their girdles. 

“The priest,” resumed Biocabocca, calmly, “has rightly judged in 
removing my child as a guest from the house in which that firaitor 
enters as lord.” 

“ And where is the Signorina ? ” 

“ With the poor priest. See, Giacomo— here, here— this is her 
handwriting at the end of the letter— the first lines she ever yet 
traced to me.” 

Jackeymo took off his hat, and looked reverently on the large 
characters of a clnld’s writing. But large as they were, they seemed 
indistinct, for the paper wasolistered with the child’s tears ; and on 
the place where they had not fallen, there was a rouncL fresh, moist 
stain of the tear tliat had dropped from the lids of the mther. Bicca- 
booca renewed, — The priest rocommends a convent.” 

“ To the devu with the priest ! ” cried the servant ; then crossing 
himself rapidly, he addei “I did not mean that. Monsignore Sah 
Giacomo — ^forgive me ! But your Excellency* docs not think of 
making a nun of ius only child f” 

“Andyet why not?” said Eiccabocca rooumfuUy; “what can I 
dve her in the world P Is ilie land of the stranger a bettor refuge 
than the home of peace in her native dime P ” 

“In the land or the stranger beats her father’s heart ! ” 

“ And if that beat were stilled, what then P 111 fares the life that a 
sir^le death can bereave of all. In a convent at least (and the 
priest’s iiiiiluencs can obtain her that asylum amongst her equals and 
amidst her sex) she is safe from^ trial and from penury— to her grave.” 

“Penury! Just see how rich wo shall be when we take those 
fields at Michaelmas.” 

“Ptfmtf/” (follies) said Biccabocca listlessly. “Are these suns 
more serene than ours, or the soil more fertile ? Yet in our own 
11^, saith the provern, ‘ he who sows land reaps more care than 
com.’ It were different,” continued the father, after a pause, apd in 
a infre resdute tone, “ if I had some independence; however sm^ to 

* rbe title of Excellency does not, in Italian, necessarily express any exalted 
rank ; bat is often given by servants to their masters. 
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count on— -nay, if amoiiff all my tribe of dainty relatives there were 
bnl omj female who would accompany Violante to the exile’s liearth 
— ^Ishmael had his E Agar. But how can we two rouffh-bcarded men 
provide for all tlic nameless wants and cares of a frail female child ? 
And she has been so delicately reared— the woman child needs the 
fo^tcriiiff hand and tendt^r eye of a woman.” 

“And witJi a .word.” said Jackeymo resolutely, “the Padrone 
might secure to his child all that he needs to save her from the sepuJ- 
oliro of a convent ; and ere the autumn leaves fall, she might be sitting 
on his knee. Padrone, do not t hink that you can couccal^rom me the 
Irulh, that you love your child better than all things mTho world- 
now the Patria is as dead to you as the dust of your fathers— and 
your licart-strmgs would crack with the effort to tear her from them, 
and consign her to a convent. Padrone^ never again to hear her 
voice— never again to sec her face! Those little arms that twined 
round your nccK that dark night, when we fled fast for life and free- 
dom, and you said, Jis you felt their clasp, * Friend, all is not yet 
lost.*” 

“Giacomo!” exclaimed the father reproaclifully, and his voice 
*5eemed to choke him. Riccaboeca turned away, and walked rest- 
lessly to and fiv) tl)e terrace : then, lifting his amis with a wild ges- 
turc, as lie still continued Jiis long irregular strides, he muttered, 
“\es, hca\cu is my witness that I could have borne reverse and 
banishment without a murmur, had I pennitted myself that young 
oartner in exile and privation. Heaven is njy witness that, il I hesi- 
tate now, it IS because I would not listen to my own selfish heart. 
Yet never, never to see her again— my child! And it \vtu 5 but as the 
mfant iliat 1 beheld her I 0 friend, friend—” (and^ stopping short 
with a burst of uncontrollable emotion, ho bowed his head uiion hLs 
servant’s sliouldcr}--^“ tliou knowest what 1 have endured and suflered 
at my hearth, as in my country ; the wroug, the perfidy, the — the 
— *’ His voice again failed him ; he cluu^ to his servant’s breast, 
and lus wdiole frame shook. 

“But your cluld, the innocent one— think now only of her?” 
filtered (jiaeoiiio, struggling? with his own sobs. 

“True, only of her,” replied the exile, raising his face— “only of 
her. J’ut aside Ihy thoughts for thyself, friend— counsel me. If 1 
were to send for Yiolante, and if, transplanted to these keen airs, she 
drooped and died— look, look— the pnest says that she needs such 
lender care; or if I myself wore summoned from the world, to leave 
her in it alone, friimdlcss, homeless, brcadless perhaj^p, at the age of 
woman’s sliarpest trial agaiast tempi atiou, would she not live to 
mouni llio erucl e'.'otism Uiut closed on her infant mnocgpcetlie gates 
of the House ol God ? ” 
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CHAPTEH XX. 

, •* Bit: again 1 say,” muramred Jackeymo scarce audibly, and after 
a long silence, “if tLc Padrone would make up his mind— tomanry! ” 
He expected that his master would sUrt up in liis customary indig- 
nation at such a suggestion— nay, he might not have been sorry so to 
have changed the current of feeling ; but the poor Italian only winced 
slightly, am mildly withdrawing mmself from his servant’s sunpoii- 
ing ana, again paced the terrace, but this time quietly and in suenee. 
A quarter oi an hour thus Msed. “Give me the pipe,” saidBi*. 
Jliccabocca, passing into the^lvidcre. 

Jackeymo again struck the spark, and, wonderfully relieved at the 
Padrone’s return to the habitual adviser, mentally besought his 
sainted namesake to bestow a double portion of soothing w^dom on 
the benignant induences of the weed. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Dr. Rigcabocca. had been some little time in the solitude of the 
Belvidere, when Lenny Pairfield, not knowing that his employer was 
therein^ entered to lay down a book which the Doctor had lent him, 
with iajnnctions to leave on a certain table when done with. Bicca- 
booca looked up at tlie sound of the young peasant’s step. 

“ I beg ycHK honour’s pardon— I md not know ” 

“Never iftd: lav the book there. I wish to speak with yon. 
You look weB, my (md : this air agrees with you as well as that of 
Hazeldean?” 

“Oh. yes, sir I” ,, 

Yet it is higher ground— more e^sed P ” 

“That can hardly ba sir,” said Leimy; “there are many plants 
grow here which don’t flourish at the Squire’s. The hill yonder keeps 
ofl the east wind, and the place lays to the south.” 

“Lies, not lays^ Lenny. What are the principal complaints ir 
these parts ? ” 


‘ I mean whai malat " % what diseases P ” 

‘I never heard tell of any, sir, except the rheumatism.” 

‘ No low fevers ?— no consumption r ” 

‘ Never heard of them, sir.” 

' Biccabocca drew a long breath, as if relieved. 

*Tha t seems a very kind family at the Hall.” 

■Illiupthmg to s^aransyit,” answered Lenny, bluntly. “ 1 
^^^H||kireate||||||^H|M||a8 that book says, sir, ‘ It jjs not 

a silver spoon in his 

maxims may leave sore 
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thouf^lits boliind them. Ho was too occupied with the subject most 
at his own heart to think ihen of what was in Lenny IfairfieJd’s. 

** Yes ; a kind, Enfi^lish domestic family. Did you see much of Miss 
ilaseldean?’^ . 

“ Not BO much as of tlic Lady.” 

"is she liked in t he village, think you P ” 

Miss Jemima ? Yes. She never did liarm. Her little dog bit me 
once— she did not ask me to W its pardon, she asked minel She’s 
a very nice young lady ; the girls say she is very affable ; and,” added 
Lenny with a smile, “ there are always more weddings going on when 
she is down at the llall.” 

** Oh ! ” said TUec.jibocca. Then, after a long wliif, Did you ever 
see her play with the little children P Is she fond of children, do you 
think?” 

“ Lord, sir, you guess everything! She’s never so pleased as when 
she’s playing with tlie babies ” 

“ Ilumph ! ” grunted Rie43mK>cca. “ Babies—well, that’s woman- 
like. I don’t mcau exactly babies, but when they’re older— little 
girls?” 

“ Indeed, sir, I dare say j but,” said Lenny primly, “ I never as 
yet kept company the little mis.” 

“ Quite right, J jenny i be equaflv discreet all your He. Mrs. Dale 
is very intimate with Miss Hazeldcan— more than with the Squire’s 
lady. Why is that^ think you?” 

‘‘Well, sir,” said Leonard shrewdly, “Mrs. Dale has her little 
tempers, though she’s a good lady; and Madam Hazcldean is 
rather high, and has a ^irit. But Miss Jemima is so soft : any one 
f'oulJ live with Miss Jemima, as Joe, and the servants say at the 
llall I” 

“Indeed! Oct my hat out of the pai-lour, and— just bring u 
clothes-bru.sh, Lenny. A fine sunny day ior a walk.” 

After this most mean and disboiiourable inquisition into the cha- 
racter and popular repute of Miss llazeMean, Signior Iticcabocca 
seemed as much elicercd up and elated as if he had committed some 
very noble action ; and he walked forth in the direction of the Hall 
with a far lighter and livelier step than that with which he had paced 
the terrace. 

“ Mofisigttore Silt? Giacomo, by thy help and the pipe’s, the padrone 
shall have liis child ! ” muttered the servant, looluug up from the 
garden. 


ciiAi’TEit xxn. 

Yet Dr. Riccabocca was not rash. The man who wants his wed 
ding-ganuent to fit liim must allow plenty of time for the measure. 
But, from that day, the Italian notably changed his manner towards 
Miss Hazeldcan. Lie ei^ased that prrifusion of compliment in wliich 
he IM hitherto carried off in safely all serious meamug. Eor indeed 
the Doctor considered that compliments to a single gentleman were 
what the inky liquid it dispenses is to the cuttlc-iish, that by obscuring 
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the water sails away from its enemy. Neither did he, as before, avoid 
prolonged conversations with the voting lady, and contrive to ^escape 
&om aJl sohtary rambles by her side. On the contrary, he now sought 
every occasion to be in her society ; an^ entirely dropping the lan- 
m^e of gallantry, he assumed sotneibiug of the earnest tone of 
mezKlship. He bent down his intellect to examine and plumb her 
own. To use a very homely simile, he blew away that frotJi which 
there is on the surface of mere acquaintanceships, especially with the 
opposite sex ; and which, while it lasts, scarce allows you to dis- 
tinguish betw'cen small beer and double X. Apparently Dr. liiccji- 
bocca was satisfied with his scrutiny— at all events, under that froth 
there was no taste of bitter. The Italian might not find any great 
strength of intellect in Miss Jemima, but he found that, disentangled 
from many little wliims and foibles — which ho had himself the sensci 
to perceive were harmless enough if tlicy lasted, and not so absolutely 
constitutional but what they might be removed by a tender hand— 
Miss liazcldeau had quite enough sense to comprehend fhe plain 
duties of married liic ; and if the sense could falL it found a substi- 
tute in ^od old homely English principles, ana the instmets of 
amiable, landly feelings. 

I know not how it is, but your very clever man never seems to care 
so much as your less gifted mortals for deverucss in liis helpmate. 
Your scholars, and poets, and ministers of state, are more often than 
not found assorted with exceedingly humdrum, good sort of women, 
and apparently Uke them all the better for their deficiencies. Just 
see how happily Kacine lived with his wife, and what an angel he 
thought heij and yet she had never read his plays. Certninly Goelhtt 
never troubled the lady who called Mm ** Mr. Privy Councillor'* witli 
whims about “ mouads," and speculations on colour, nor those still* 
metaphysical problems on which one breaks one’s shins in the Second 
Part 01 the Paust. Probably it may be that such great geniuses— 
knowing that, as compared with themselves, there is little difference 
between your clever woman and your humdrum woman— merge at 
once all minor distinctions, relinquish all attempts at sympathy in 
hard intellectual pursuits, and are quite satisfied to establish that tie 
wMch, after all, best resists wear and tear -viz., the tough household 
bond between one human heart and another. 

At aU events, this, I suspedt, was the reasoning of Dr. lUccabocca, 
when one morning, after a long walk with Miss Hazeldcan, he mut- 
tered to himself— 

** Doro con diiro 
Non fecc mal buon moro.'* 

p 

"Which may ' bear the paraphrase, " Bricks without mortar would 
make a very bad wall.” There was quite enough in Miss Jemima’s 
d^osition to make excellent mortar : the Doctor took the bricks to 
himself. 

When his examination was concluded, our philosopher symbolically 
eyuiccd the result he had arrived at by a very sim^e proceeding? on 
Ms pan, which would have puzzled you greatiy if you had not paused, 
and meditated thereon, till you saw all that it implied. Dr, JUeceh 
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boeca took off his spectacles ! He wiped them carefully, put them into 
their sht^een case, and locked them in his bureau:— that is to say, 
he left on wearing his spectacles. 

You will obsen^e that there was a wonderful depth of meaniug in 
that critical symptom, whether it be regarded as a sign outward, 
positive, and expucit ; or a sign metaphysioal, mystical, and esoteric. 
!For, os to the last, it denoted that the task of the spectacles waiTl^r ; 
that, when a philosopher has made up his mind to marry, it is better 
henceforth to be shortsighted— nay, even somewhat purblind— than 
to be always scrutinising the domestic felicity, to which he is about 
to resign himself, through a pair of cold, unillusory barnacles. And 
for the things beyond the hearth, if he c^ot sec without spectacles, 
is he not about to ally to his own defective vision a good, pair 
of eyes, never at faidt where his interests arc concerned ? On the 
other hand, regarded positively, categorically^ and explicitly, Dr. Kicca- 
bocca, by laying aside those spectacles, signified that he was about to 
commence that happy initiation of courtship when every man, bo he 
ever so much a piiuosophcr, wishes to look as young and as handsome 
as time and nature wjlf allow. Vain task to speed the soft language 1 
of the eyes through the medium of those glassy interpreters ! I j 
remember, for my own pjut, that once, on a visit to the town of 
Adehdde, I— Pisistratus Caxton— was in great danger of falling in 
love— with a young lady, too, who woula have brought me a very 
good fortune, whcii she suddenly produced from her reticule a very 
neat pair of No. 4, set in tortoise-shell, and fixing upon me their 
Gotgon gaze, froze the astonished Cupid into stone ! And 1 hold it 
a great proof of ttie wisdom of Biccabocca, and of his vast experience 
in mankmd, that he was not above the consideration of wnat your 
pseudo sages would have regarded os foppish and ridiculous trifles. 
It argued all the better for that happiness which is our being’s end 
and aun, that m condescending t o play the lover, ho put those unbe- 
coming petriflers under lock and ke^ 

^ And certainly, now the spectacles were abandoned, it was impos- 
sible to deny that the Italian had remarkably liandsome eyes, lilven 
tlirough the spectacles, or lifted a little above them, they were always 
bright and expressive ; but without those adjuncts, the bluze was 
softer and more tempered : they had that look which the Brencli cidl 
celoute, or velvety ; and he appeared altogether ten years younger. 
If our Ulysses, thus rejuvinatedhy his Minerva, has not fully ume 
up his mind to make a Penelope of Miss Jemima, all 1 ciui say is, 
that he is worse than Polyphemus, who was only an A^thropo- 
pliagos;— • 

He preys upon the weaker sex, anfl is a Gynophagite ! 
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CniAPTEE xxm. 

“ AvP ^ commission mc^ tlien, to speak to our dear Jemima P " 
said I)alc, joyfully^ and without any bitterness whatever in that 
**dear.” 

Da. EicrAROCCA. — ^Nay, before speaking Miss llazeldeati^ jt 
it would surely be proper to know how far my addresses would be 
accm[>table to the family. 

Mbs. Dale.— A h ! 

J)r. Biccabocca.— The Souire is, of course, the head of the family. 

JMrs. Dale (absent and The 8(iuire— *yes, very truo— 

quite proper (then looking up, and with mavet^), can you believe 
me, I never thought of the B^uire P And he is such an odd man, imd 
has so many English prejudices, that really— dear me, how vexatious 
that it should never once have occurred to me that Mr. Hazeldcau 
had a voice in the matter! Indeed, the relationship is so distant, 
—it is not like being her father ; and Jemima is of age, and can do 
as she pleases ; and— but . as you say, it is quite proper that he should 
be consulted, as the hcaa of tlic family. 

Da. Kicc\bocca.— And jou think that the Squire of llazeldean 
might reject my alliance?— I’shaw! that’s a grand word, indeed j—1 
mean, that he might object very reasonably to his cousin’s mamage 
with a foreigner, of whom he can know nothing, except that which in 
all countries is disreputable, and is said in this to be ciimmol - 
poverty P 

Mbs. Dale (kin(^). — ^You mii^udge us poor English people, and 
you wrong the Squire, Heaven bless him I forwe were poor enough 
when he singled out my husband from a hundred for the ininisler ot 
his parish, for liis neighbour and his fnend. I will speak to liim 
fearmssjy 

Dr. K1CCAB9CCA.— And frankly. And now T liuve used that wor^ 
let me go on with the confession which your kindly readiness, my fair 
friend, somewhat interrupted. I said that if 1 might presume to 
think my addresses would be acceptable II 0 Miss Hazeldean and her 
family, I was too sensible of her amiable q^ities not to— not to 

Mrs. Dale (with demure archness).— ^ot to be Die happiest of 
men: that’s the customaiy English plirase. Doctor. 

RicCjOOCca (gpUantly).— There cannot be a better. But, con- 
tinued he, seriously, 1 wish it first to be understood that 1 have- 
been married before. ' 

M^. DaLb (astonished).— Married before ! 

Biccabocca.— And that 1 have an only diild, dear to me— inex- 
pressibly dear. That chil^ a daughter, has hitherto lived abroad; 
citcurostances now render it desirable that she should make her home 
wi^ me. And I own fairly that nothing has so attached me to 
Miss Hazeldean, nor so induced my desire for oqr matrimoniail oon- 
neotion, as my belief that she has the heait and the temper tc become 
a kii^ mother to my little one. 
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MTm Dauv (with feelmg aasd warmth) —You judge her nghtlj 
there. 

Biccabocca*-Now in peoimuuy matters, as you may coigectnre 
from mv mode of life, 1 have nothing to offer to Miss Hazeldean cor. 
reinioncQng with her own fortune, wnatever that mar be * 

SLeus Dale —That difficulty is obviated hj settling Miss Haael- 
dcan’s fortune on herself, whicn is customary m suoh cases 
Dr Eiiocabocoa’s face lengthened ***And my child, thcnP” said 
he, feelingly There was something m that ap^al so ahtn from all 
sordid and merely personal mercenary motives, that Mrs Dale could 
not have had the heart to make the very rational suggestion, — 
*‘Bnt that child is not Jemima’s, and you may have children by 
her” 

bhe was touched, and replied, hesitatmgly, — "But, from what you 
and Jemima may jomtly possess, jou con sa/e something annually,— 
you can insure your me for your child We did so whmi our poor 
child whom we lost was bom (the tears tpshed into Mrs Dale’s 
eyes) , and 1 fear that Charles still insures las life for my sake, though 
llcdven knows that — ^that ” 

The toais burst out That little heart, ouick and petulant thou^ 
it was, had not a fibre of the clastic muscular tissues which are mer* 
iifuUy bestowed on the b<arts oi predestmed widows Dr.Bicoa- 
hocca could not pursue tbc subject of hie insurances further Bvd 
tU( idea— which niui never occurred to the ioreigner before, thoof^ 
so familiar to us Enrhsh people when only possessed of a Me income 
-pleased him gn^atlj I will do lum tlie justice to say that he preferred 
it to the thought ot aotu ill> appropriating to himself and tu his duld 
a portion of Miss Hazeidean's dower 
Shortly afterwaids be took his have, and Mrs Dale hastened to 
seek her husband in his study, inform him oi the suot^ss of her 
niatrimomal scheme, and consult him as to the chance ot the Sauixe’s 
icquuiioonce thcieiii “^(ou sec,” said she, hesitatingly, **uiough 
the Squue nught be glad to see Jemima married to some English- 
man, let it he asks who and what is this Dr Biocabocca, how am 1 
to answei lum ^ ” 

“ \ou should liavc thouglij; of that before,” said Mr Dale, with 
unwonted aspentj , ”and, indeed, if I had ever beheved an:^liing 
serious could come out ot what seemed to me so absurd, 1 should 
long smcc have requested jou not to mterfere m such matters 
Good htavens>” contiuued the Parson, changu^ colour, **if we 
should have assisted, underhand as it were, to mtrodnee into the 
family of a mau to whom w e owe so mqph, a connection that he would 
dislike ' how ba'se we should be bow ungrateful * • 

Poor Mrs Dale was frightened by this speech, and still more by 
hei husband's constematiou and displeasure To do Mrs Dw 
justice, whenever her mild pastner was really cither gneved or 
offended, her litt le te mper vanished— she became as meek as a lamb 
As soon as she recover the first shock experienced, she hastened 
to dissi^te the Pai son’s apprehensions She assured him that she 
was convinced that, il the bquiie disapproved oi Biocabocca s pre- 
tensions, the Itahm would withdraw them at once, and Miss Hwl* 

»TOf T ^ , I 
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dean woisld never know of his proposals. Therefore^ in that case, no 
harm would be done. 

This assurance, coincidi:^ with Mr. Dale’s convictions as to Bieoa- 
bocca’s scruples on the noint of honour, tended much to compose the 
good man ; and if ho did not, as my reader of the gentler sex would 
expect from lum. feel alarm lest Miss Jemima’s uiTections should have 
been irretrievably en^ed, and her hanpiness thus put in jeopardy 
by the Saiure’s icfusm, it was not that the Parson wanted tenderness 
ot heart, but experience in womankind; and he believed, very errone- 
ously, that Miss Jeu^a Hazeldcan was not one upon whom a disap- 
pointment of tliat kind would produce a lasting impression. There- 
fore Mr. Dale, alter a pause of consideration, said kindly — 

“'Well, dou’t vex yourself-— and 1 was to blame quite as much as 
you. But, indeed, I should have thought it easier for the Squire to 
nave transplanted one of his tall cedars into his kitchen-garden, than 
for you to inveiglo Dr. Biccabocca into matrimonial intentions. But 
a man who could voluntarily put himself into the Parish Stocks for 
the sake of oxperimenl, must be capable of anything ! However, 1 
tiiink it better that I, rather tliau yourself, should speak to the 
Squire, and 1 will go at once.” 


CHAPTEB XXIV. 

The Parson put on the shovel-hat, which— conjoined with other 
details in his dress peculiarly clerical, and already, even then^ bcgiii- 
ning to be out of Iwhiou with churclimcn-— had served to iix upon 
him, emphatically, the dignified but antiquated style and cognomen 
of "Parson.” ana took his way towards the Homo Farm, at which 
he expected to find the Sqiiire. But lie had scarcely entered upon 
the village green when he beheld Mr. Jlazeldcan, leaning both hands 
on his stick, and gazing intently upon the Parish Stocks. Now, &onj 
am I to say that, ever since the llcgira of Lenny and his mother, the 
Anti-Stockian and Bcvolutionoiy spirit in Hazeldcan, which the 
memorable homily of our Parson hnd« awhile averted or suspended, 
had hniken forth afresh. For thougli, while Lenny was present to 
be mowed and jeered at, there liaid been no pity for him, yet no 
sooner was ho removed from the scone of triaJ^ than a universal com- 
passion for the barbarous usage ho^ had received produced what is 
called "the*reactiou of public opinion.” Not tliat tlioso who hod 
mowed aud jeered repented ;them of their mockery, or considered 
themselves in the slightest degree the cause of his expatriation. No ; 
they, with the rest oi the villagers, laid all the blame upon the stocks. 
It was not to bo expected that a lad of such exemplary character 
could be thrust into that place of« ignominy, and not be sensible of 
the oiTront. And who, in the whole village, was safe, if such goings- 
on and puttiiigs-in were to be tolerated in silence, and at the expense 
of the very best and quietest lad the village had ever known<* Thus, 
a few daf s after the widow’s departure, the slocks was again the 
object of midi tight desecration: it was bedaubed and bcscratched — 
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it wAEi hacked aud he\vod‘-4t was scrawled over with pithy lamenta- 
tions for Leimy, and laconic execrations on tyrants. Night after 
night new inscriptions appeared^ testifying the sarcastic wit and 
the vindictive sentiment of the parish. Aim perhaps the stocks was 
only spared from axe and bonfire by the convenience it afforded to 
the m^ce of the disaffected : it became the Pqgoujn of naxeldean.| 
As disaffection naturally produces a oorfespondent vigour in antno- 
lity, so affairs had been latdy administered with greater severity than 
had been hitherto wont in the easy rule of the Squire and Ins prede- 
cessors. Suspected persons were naturally marked ont by Mr. Stim^ 
and reported to his employer, who, too proud or too pained to charge 
them openly with ingratitude, at first only passed them by in ms 
walks with a silent and stiff inclination of his head ; and afterwards 
gradually gelding to tlie baleful influence of Stim. the Sqnire 
grumbled forth '* tnat he did not see why he should be always putting 
lumself out of his way to show Idndncss to those who made such a 
return. There ought to be a difference between the good and the 
bad.'' Encouraged by this admission^ Stim had conducted himself 
towards the suspectea parties, and their whole kith and kin, with the 
iron-handed justice that belon^d to his character. For some, habi- 
tual donatious of milk from the dairy, and vegetables from the gar- 
dens, were surlily suspended : others wm informed that their pigs 
were always trespassing on the woods in search of acorns ; or that 
they were violating the Game Laws m keewg lurchers. A beer- 
house, popular in Qie neighbourhood, but of late resorted to over- 
much by the grievance-mongers (and no wonder, since they 
become Uie popular party), was threatened with ah apnlication to the 
magistrates for the withdrawal of its license. Sundry old women, 
wliose grandsons were notoriously ill-disposed towards the stocks, 
were interdicted from gathering dead sticks under the avenues, oh 
pretence that they broke down the live Imugbs; and, what was more 
obnoxious to the younror members of the parish tJiau most other 
retaliatory measures, ^reo chcstnut-trees, one walnut, and two 
cherry trees, standing at the bottom of the Park, and which had, 
from time immemorial, been given up to the youth of llazcldean, 
were now solemnly placed ‘under the general defence of “ private 
property." And the crier had announced that, henceforth, all depre- 
dators on the fruit trees in Copse Hollow would be punished with, 
the utmost rigour of the law. Stim, indeed, recommended much 
more siriiigcnt proceedings than all these indications of a change ot 
policy, whLcli, he averred, would soon bring the parish W) its sdhscs— 
such as discontinuing many little yobs of unprofitable work that 
employed the surplus labour of the village. But there the Squire, 
falling into the department, and under the benigner influence of his 
Harry, was as yet not properly hardened. Wlien it came to a ques- 
tion that affected the absolute qtlantity of loaves to be consumed by the 
graceless mouths that fed upon him, the milk of human kindness — 
with v|hich Providence has so bountifuUv supplied that class of the 
mammaba called llie “Bucolic,” and of winch our Squire had an 
extra “ yield "—burst forth, and washed away all the indignation of 
the harsher Adam. 

• • 1. o 
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still yovi policy of half-measures, which irritates without ornshing 
I victims, which flaps an exasperated wasp-nest with a silk pocket- 




victims than Lenny had been incarcerated in the stocks, the paris 
^ Bnzcldean was ripe for any enormity. Pestilent Jacobinical tracts 
conceived and composed in the sinks of manufacturing towns— foun 
their way into the popular becr-honse— heaven knows how, though 
the Tinker was suspected of being the disseminator bv all but Stim, 
who stub in a whisper, accused the Papishers. Ana, finally, there 
appeared among^ the other graphic embellishments which the poor 
stocks hod received, the rude graoute of a gentleman in a broad- 
Innmmcd hat and top-boots, suspended from a gibbet, with the inscrin- 
lion beneath — wamin to hall tirans — ^mind your hi! — ^sighnae 
Cimtin sTraw/* 

It was upon this significant and emblematic portraiture that the 
Squire was gazing when the Parson joined him. 

Well, Parson,^’ said Mr. Hazeldean, with a smile which he meant 
to be pleasant and easy, but which was exceedingly bitter and grim, 
** I wish you joy of your flock— you see they have just hanged me in 

The parson stared, and though gr^tly shocked, smothered his 
emotions ; and attempteeb with the wisdom of the serpent and the 
mildness of the dove, to find another original for the ctfigv. 

“ It is very bad, quoth he, “ but not so bad as aU that, SquJxe ; 
that’s not the shape of your hat. It is evidently meant for Mr. 
Stim.” 

“Do you think soP” said the Squire, softened. “Yet the top- 
boots— Stim never wears top-boots.” 

“No more do you, except in the hunting-field. If you look again. 


those are not tops— they are leggings — Stim wears leggings. Be- 
sides, that flouri^, which is meant for a nose, is a kina of a hook, 
like Stim’s ; whereas tout nose— though by no uicans a snub— rather 
turns up than not, as the Apollo’s docs, according to tlie plaster cast 
in Biccabocca’s parlour.” 

“ Poor Stim !, ’ said tbe Squire, in a tone that eyiuced compla- 
cency, not uumingled with compassion, “ that’s what a man get’s in 
this world by being a faithful servant, and doing his duty with seal 


meut of a regular night-watch, with a lanthom and bludgeon.” 

“That may protect tlic stocks certainly; but will it keep those 
detestable tracts out of the beer-house?” 

“ We shall shut the beer-house up the next sessions.” 

“The tracts will break out elsewhere — the humour’s in tne 
blood!” 

“ I’vo half a mind to run off to Brighton or Lcairington-irgood 
hnnting at Leamington— for a year, just to let the rogues see now 


hunting at Leamington— for a year, just to let the rogues see 
th^ can g(^ on without me !” 

The Squire’s lip trembled. 
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** My dear Mr. HaseldeaiL** said the Parsc^ taking his friend’s 
liand, "I don’t want to parade my superior wisdom ; bat, if you had 
taken my advice, quieta non mooere 1 Was there ever a parish so 
peaceable as this, or a country-gentleman so beloved as you were, 
before you undertook the task whieh has dethroned kings and ruined 
states—that of wantonly meddling with antiquity, whether for the 
purpose of uncalled-for repain^ or the revival of ob^leto uses P” 

At this rebuke, the Squire (ud not manifest his constitutional ten- 
dencies to choler ; but he replied almost meekly, If it were to do 
again, faith, I would leave the parish to the enjoyment of the shab- 
biest })air of stocks that ever disgraced a village. Certainly 1 meant 
it for the best — ^an ornament to the green; however, now the stocks 
is rebuilt, the stocks must be supported. Will Hazeldean is not the 
man to give way to a set of thankless rapscallions.” 

“ I Ihiuk,” said the Parson, that you wUl allow that the House 
of Tudor, wliatever its faults, was a determine^ resolute dynasty 
enough — h^h-hearted and stong-hcaded. A ludor would never 
have fallen into the same calamities as the poor Stuart did ! ” 

” What the pUtgup has the House of Tudor got to do with my 
stocks?” ^ 

A great deal. Henry TUI. found a subsidy so unpopular that 
he gave it up ; and the people, in retun^ allowed him to cut off 
as many heads as he pleased, besides those in bis own family. Good 

Queen Bess, who, I Imow, is your idol in history; ” 

” To be sure I— she knighted my ancestor at-'Tilbury Port.” 

“ Good Queen Bess struggled hard to maintain a oeri^ monopoly ; 
she saw it would not do, and she surrendered it with that mtok 
heartiness which becomes a sovereign, and makes surrender a grace.” 
“ Ha ! and you would have me give up the stocks P” 

“ 1 would much rather the stocks liad remained as it was before 
you touched it ; but, as it is, if you could find a good plausible pre- 
text— and there is an excellent one at hand:— the sternest kings open 
prisons, and grant favours, upcm joyful occasions — ^now a marrit^c in 
the royal family is of course a joyful occasion!— and so it shomd be 
in that of the King of Hazeldean.” Admire that artful turn in the 
l^arsou's eloquence !— it was worthy of Kiccabocca himself. Indeed, 
Mr. Dale had profited mudh by his companionship with that Machi- 
avellian intehect. 

“ A marriage— yes ; but Prank has only just got into coat toils !” 

“ I did not allude to Prank, but to your cousm Jemima )” 


CHAPTEE XXV, 

The Squire staggered as if .the breath had been knocked out of 
him, and, for want of a better seat, sat down on the stocks. 

All the female heads in the neighbouring cottages peered, them- 
selvestunseen, through fhc casements. What could the Squire be 
about ?— what new mischief did he meditate P Did he mean to fortify 
the stocks P Old Gbificr Solomons, who had on indefinite idea of tho 
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lawful power of squires, and wbo liad been for the last ten minutes 
8t watch on his threshold, shook his lioad and said— Them as a cut 
out the inon arhanm?, as a put it in the Squire's head 1 '' 

“Put what P” asked his grand-daughter. 

“The gallus!” answered Solomons— “he be a-goin» to have it 
hung from the great elm-tree. And the Parson, good mon, is a- 
quotmg Scripture agin it— you see he's a-taking oflr his gloves, and 
a-puttiug his two ban’s together, as he do when he pray for the sick, 
Jeany." 

That description of the Parson^s mien and manner, which, with his 
usual nieeness of observation, Qafifer Solomons tlius sketched off, will 
convey to you some idea of the earnestness with wliich the Parson 
pleaded the cause he had undertaken to advoeate. He dwelt nnici) 
upon the sense of propriety which the foreiarner had evinced in 
requesting that the Squire might be consulted l)efort‘ any formal com- 
munication to Ids cousin; and he repeated Mis. Dale's assimincr, 
that such were Biocabocca's high standard of honour and belief in 
the sacred rights of hospitality, that, if the Squire wit lihcld his con- 
sent to Ids proposals, the Parson was conviueca that the Italian would 
instantlv retrad thorn. Now, cousidcring that Miss liuzoldean ^vas, 
to say the least, cbmc to years of discretion, and tlic Squire had long 
since placed her property entirely at her own disposal, Mr. Hazoldean 
was forced to acquiesce in the Parson's corollai*y remark, “ That fid's 
was a delicacy which could not be expected from every English pre- 
tender to the lady's liand.” Seeing that lie had so far cleared ground, 
the Parson went on to intimate, though with great tact, that since 
Miss Jemima would probably marry sooner or later (and, indeed that 
the Squire could not wish to prevent her), it might be better for ail 
uarties concerned that it shouM bo with some one who, though a 
foreigner, was settled in the neighbourhood, and of whoso cliaractcr 
what was known was certainly favourable, rather than run the hazard 
of her being married for her money by some adventurer, or Irish 
fortune-hunicr, at the watering-places she yearly visited. I’lieii he 
touched liglitly on Eiccabocca’s agreeable' and companionable quali- 
ties ; and concluded with a skilful peroration upon t ho excellent occa- 
sion the wedding would afford to reconede HaU and parish, by making 
a voluntary holocaust of the stocks. 

As lie concluded, the Sauire’s brow, before thoughtful, though not 
sullen, clean'd up benignly. To say truth, the Squire was dymg to 
get rid of the stocks, 'if lie could out do so hiuidsoniely and wii Ii 
uiguity ; aucLhad all the stars iu the astrological horoscope conjoined 
together to give Miss Jemima “assurance of a husband,” they ccThId 
not so have served her with the Squire, as Uiat conjunction between 
the altar and the stocks whic|i the Parson had effected ! 

Accordingly, when Mr. Dale had come to an end, the Squire repli(*d, 
with great inacidity and good sense, “That Mr. llickcj hockey had 
behaved very much like a gentleman, and that he was very much 
obliged to him ; that he (the Squire) had no right to interfere in the 
matter, farther than with his advice ; that Jemima was old enough to 
d^se for hcrscll', and that, as the Parson had implied, after alk she 
might gt) ffirther and fare worse— indeed, the farther she went (that 
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is, tke longer she waited), the worse she waa likely to fare. I own, 
for my part,” coniijuied the Squire, “ that thougli I like Hickey-' 
hockey very much, 1 never suspected that Jemima was caught with 
Ills long face; but there's no accounting for tastes. My Harrv, 
indeed, was more shrewd, and gave me many a hint, for which 1 only 
laughed at her. Still I ought to have thought it looked queer when 
Monnseer took to disguising himself by leaving off his glasses, ha- 
ha ! I wonder what Harry will say ; lers go and talk to her.’* 

The Parson, rmoiced at this easy wav of taking the matter, hooked 
his arm into the Squire’s, and th^ walked amicably towards the Hall. 
But on coming first into the gardens they found Mrs. Hazeldean her- 
self, clipping dead leaves or fading flowers fr6m her rose-trees. The 
Squire stole slily bcliind her, and startled her in her turn by putting 
his arm round lier waist, and saluting her smooth cheek with one m 
Ills hearty kisses ; wliich, by the way, from some association of ideas, 
was a conjugal freedom that he usu^y indulged whenever a wedding 
was going on in the village. 

“Be, wiUiam !” said Mrs. Hazeldean, coyly, and blushing as she 
saw the Parson. “ \Vcll, who’s going to be married now P" 

“Lor^ was there ever such a woman ? — she’s guessed it I ” cried 
the Squire, in great admiration. “ Tell her all about it, Parson.” 

The Parson obeyed. 

Mrs, Hazeldean, as the reader may suppose, showed much less 
surprise than her husband had done ; but she took the news gra- 
. ciously, and made much the same answer as that which had oocunred 
to the Squire, only with somewhat more qualification and reserve. 
“ Signor Hiccabocca had behaved very handsomely ; and though a 
daughter of the Hazeldeans of Hazeldean might expect a much better 
marriage in a worldly point of view, yet as the lady in question had 
deferred fmding one so long, it would be equally idle and impertinent 
now to quarrel with her choice— if indeed she should decide on 
accepting Signor Hiccabocca. As for fortune, that was a considera- 
tion for the two contracting parties. Still, it ought to be pointed 
out to Miss tlemima that the interest of licr fortimc would aflord but 
a very small income. That Dr. Hiccabocca was a ^vidower was 
another matter for deliberation ; and it seemed rather suspicions that 
he should hnvc been hitlici'to so close upon all matters connected with 
his former life. Certainly liis maimers were in his favour, and as loiK. 
as he was merely an acquaintance, and at most a tenant, no one haS 
a right to institute inquiries of a strictly private nature ; but that, 
when he was about to marry a Hazeldean of Hiweldean, it became 
the Squire at least to know a little more aboui him-*-who rihd what 
he was. Why did he leave his ovm country? English people went 
abroad to save : no foreigner would choose England as*a country in 
which to save money ! She supposed that, a foreign Doctor was no 
ve^ great things : probably he had been a professor in some Italiaii 
university. At all events, if the ^uire interfered at all, it was on 
such points that he should request information.” 

“.My dear madam,” said the Parson, “what you say is extremely 
just. As to the causes which have induced our friend to expa^te 
aiinself, I think wc need not look far for them. He Is evidently one 
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of the many Italian refugees whom political disturbances have driyen 
to a land of which it is the boast to receiyc all exiles of whatever 
par^. iFor his respectability of birth and family he certainly ought 
to obtain some vouchers. And if that be the only objection, 1 trust 
we may soon congratulato Miss Hazeldean on a marriage with a man 
who, though certainly very poor^ has borne privations without a 
murmur ; has preferred all hardship to debt ; has scorned to attempt 
betraying the young lady into any clandestine connection ; who, m 
shorL has shown himself so npri^it and honest, that I hope my dear 
Mr. Hazeldean will forgive him if he is only a doctor— probably of 
Laws— and not, as most foreigners pretend to be, a marquis or a 
baron at least.” 

“As to that,” cried the Sqnire, “’tis the best thing I know aboni 
Eicke>bockey, that he don’t attempt to humbug us by any such 
foreign trumpery. Thank heaven, the Hazeldeans of Hazeldean were 
never tuft-hunters and title-mongers; and if 1 never ran after an 
English lord, 1 should certainly be devilislily ashamed of a brother- 
in-law whom 1 was forced to call markce or count ! 1 should feci 
sure he was a courier, or runaway vaUey-de-Bham. Turn up your nose 
at a doctor, indeed, Harry j^pshaw, good ‘English style that! 
Doctor ! my aunt married a Doctor of Divinity — excellent man — 
wore a wig. and was made a dean ! So long as Bickeybookey is not a 
doctor of physic, 1 don't care a button, li he’s thaty indeed, it would 
be suspicions ; because, you sec, lliosc foreign doctors of physic ar<' 
quacks, and tell fortunes, and go about on a stage with a Merry- 
Andrew.” 

“ Lord, Hazeldean ! where on earth did you pick up that idea P” said 
Harry, laughing. 

“Pirk it up !— why, I saw a fdlow myself at the cattle-fair last 
year— when I was bimng short horns— with a red waistcoat and a 
cocked hat, a little like the Parson’s shovel. He called liimself 
Doctor Phoscophoruio— and sold pills I The Merry-Andrew was thcj 
funniest creature— in salmon-coloured tight 8—tun|ed head ov<‘r heels, 
and said he came from Timbuctoo. No, no; if llickcybockcy’s a 
physic Doctor, we shall have Jemima in a pmk tinsel dress, tramping 
about the country in a caravan !” 

At this notion oolh the Squire and his wife laughed so heartily, that 
the Parson felt tlie thing was settled. 4ind slipped an ay, witli the 
intention of making his report to liiccabocca. 


. CHAl'TEH XXYJ. 

It was with a slight disturbance of his ordinary suave and well- 
bred equanimity that the Italian received the information, that he 
need apprehend no obstacle to Ids smt'from tlic insular prejudices or 
the worldly views of the ladys family. Not that he was mean and 
^cowardly enough to recoil from the near and unclouded prof^pcct 
of that teJiedy which he had left off Ids glasses to behold Avith un- 
blinli^ naked eyes :— no, there his mind was made up ; but he had 
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met in life witli much that indines a man towards misanthropy, and 
he was touched not only by the interest m his welfare testifim by a 
heretical pnest, but by the generosity with which he was admitted 
into a well-bum and wealthy family, despite his notorious poverty 
and his iorei^ descent, lie conceded the pr<mnety oi the only 
stipulation, which was conveyed to him b\ the rarson with all the 
dehcacy that becdme one long professionally habituated to deal with 
the subtler susceptibilities of mankind — viz, that, amongst Eicca- 
bocca^s friends or Kindred, some person should be found whose report 
would confirm the persuasion of his respectability entertamed by hia 
neighbmub, he assented, 1 say, to the pr^nety oi this condition; 
but it was not with akenty ana eagerness His brow became donded. 
The Parson hastened to assure him that the Squire was not a man 
quz stupet %n hiul%% i^who was besotted with titles), that he neither 
expected nor desired to find an oiigm and rank for ms brother-m-law 
above that decent mediocrity of condition to which it was evident, 
from liiccabocca’s breedmg and accomplishments, he could easily 
establish lus claim “ And though,” said he, smiling, “ the Squire is 
a warm politician m^his own country, and would .never see his sister 
again, 1 fear, it she mamed some convicted enemi of our happy coo^ 
stitution, yet, for foreign politics he does not cart* a straw , so that 
^ as I suspect, your exile arises iiom sonic qUiirrel with 3 our 
Government — wluch, being foreign, he takes for granted must be 
insupportable— he would but consider you as he would a Saxon who 
fled from the iron hand of William the Oonmieror, or a Lancastrian 
expelled by the Yorkists in our Wars of the Jioscs ” 

Th( Italian smiled ** Mr Hareidcan shall bt satisfied,” said he 
simply I s( e, by the Squiie’s newspaper, that an Lnghsh gentle- 
man who knew me m my own country lias ]ust anivcd in London. 
I will wnte to him for a tesiimomal, at least to mj probity and char 
racter Probably he maj be known to you by name— ua\, he must 
be, for he was a distmguishcd ofiicer m the late wai. 1 allude to 
Lord L’Estrauge ” 

The Parson started 

“ You know Loid L*Estrange a profligate, bad man, I fear.” 
“Profligate’- bad’” txcUimed Kiccabocca “Well, calumiuous 
as the world is, 1 should n^er have thought that such expressions 
would he applied to one wlio, though 1 knew lum but bttlc— knew 
him chiefly by the service he once rendered to me— first taught me to 
love and revere the Engbsh name 

“lie may be changed smee ” The Parson paused , 

“ Since when P” asked Kiccabocc^with evident curlbsity 
Mr Dale seemed emharrassvd “Excuse me,” said he, “ it is monv 
years ago ; and, m short, the opimon 1 then iormed of tlic nobleman 
you named was bused upon circumstances which I cannot coni- 
mumcate.” 

The punctilious Italian bowed m siknce, but he still looked as if 
he should have like d to prosecute inquiry 

^ Aftii a pause, he said, “ Wliatcver >om impression n sjm (tmgLord 
L’Eshangt, there is nothmg, 1 suppose, which would It id you to 
doubt hishonoiir, or 1 eject his testimomal m in} favour 
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•' Acoording to fa&hionaWe momlity,” said M/ Ba^p^ rather pre- 
cdsely. 1 know oi nothing that oonld induce me to suppose that Lord 
L’Sstrangc would not, in this instance, speak the tru xi. And he has 
uaquestionably a high reputation as a soldier, anr a consideTablc 
position in the world.” Therewith the parson took his leave. A few 
days ai’terwards, Dr. Tticcabocca enclosed to the Squire, in a blank 
envelope, a letter he hod received from Harley lj*£strangc. It was 
evidently intended lor the Squire's eye, and to sei*ve as a voucher for 
the Italian's respectability ; but tins obje.ct was fulfilled, not in tJie 
coarse form of a dii'Cct testimonial, but with a tact and delicacy which 
soeuiecl to show more tlian the fine breeding to be expected from one 
in I/)rd L'Estrange’s station. It evinced that most exquisite of all 
pobtencss which comes from the heart : a certain tone of alTectionate 
respect (which even the homely sense of the Squire felt, intuitively, 
proved far more in favour of Biccabocca tlian the most elaborate 
certificate of his quahlics and antecedents) pervaded the whole, and 
would have sufiiccd m itself to remove all scruples from a mind much 
more suspicious and exacting than tliat of the Squire of Hazeldcan. 
But, lo and behold I on obstacle now occurred tq the Tarson, of which 
he ought to liave thought long before— viz., the Tapistical religion of 
the Italian. Br. Bicciibocca was professedly a Roman Catholic. 
He so little obtruded that fact— and, inda^d, had assented so readily 
to any animadversions upon the superstition and priestcraft which, 
aocoroing to Protestants, are the essential characteristics of Papistical 
eommumties— that it was not till the hymeneal torch, which brings 
aU faults to light, was fairly illumined for the altar, that the remem- 
brance of a faith so cost into the shade burst upon the conscience of the 
Parson. The first idea that then occurred to him was the proper and 
professional one— viz., the conversion of Br. lliccabocca. He 
hastened to his study, look down from his shelves long-neglected 
volumes of controversial divinity, armed iiimscU* with an arsen^ of 
authorities arguments, and texts ; then, seizing the shovehhat, posted 
off to the Casino. 


CHAPTEB XXm 

The Parson burst upon the philosopher like on avalancbol He 
was so fiiil of his subject that he could not let it out in prudent 
driblets. No, he wei rt sou se upon the astoimded lliccabocca — 

' • “ Tremendo 

Jupiter ipsOjfaeus tomultu.*' 

The sage — shrinking deeper into his arm-chair, and drawing his 
dressing-robe more closely rpuxid him— suffered the Parson to talk for 
three-quarters of an hour, till, iiideed,^he had thoroughly proved his 
case ; and, like Brutus, “ paused for a replv.” 

Then said Biccabocca, mildly, **ln much of what you have urged 
so ably, and so suddenly, 1 am inclined to apee. But base 'is the 
man who formally forswears the creed ho has inherited from his 
others, ahd professed since the cradle up to years of maturity, wbeso 
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the change presents itself in the ^nise of a bribe; when, for such 
is human natui-e, he can hardly distin^ubh or disentangle the appeal 
to his reason from the lure to his interests — ^liere a text, and 
there a dowry l—here Protestantism, there Jemima! Own, my 
friend, that tire soberest casuist would see double under the inebri- 
ating effects produced by so mixing bis polemical licjuors. Appeal, 
my good Mr. Dale, from Philip drunken to Pliilip sober !-^rom 
Biccabocca intoxicated with the assurance (rf your excellent lady, that 
he is about to be ' the happiest of men,’ to Piccabocca accustomed to 
his happiness, and carrying it off with the seasoned equability of one 
grown lamilier with stimulants— in a word, appeal from Kicoabocca 
the wooer to liiecabocca the spouse, I may be convertible, but con- 
version is a slow process ; courtship should he a quick one — ask Miss 
Jemima. Finalmente, marry me fim, and convert me afteiwards V* 

“You take this too jestingly,” began the Parson: “and I don't 
see w^liy with your excellent understanding, truths so plain and obvious 
siiould not strike you at once.” 

“Tmths,” biterrupted Biccabocca, profoundly, are the slowest- 
growing things in the world ! It took mteeu Imucfrcd years from the 
date of the Clirihtian era to produce your own Luther, and then he flung 
his Bible at Satan (I have seen the mark made by the book on the wall 
of his prison in Germany), besides running off with a nun, which no 
Protestant clergyman would think it proper and right to do now-a- 
days.” Then he added, with seriousness, “ Look you, my dear sir,— 
I should lose my own esteem il* I were even to*lisien to you now with 
bocominff attention, — ^now, 1 say, when you hint that the creed I have 
professea may be in the way of my advantage. If so, I must keep 
the creed and resign tJie advantage. But if, as I trust— not only as a 
Christian, but a man of honour — will defer this discussion, I will 
promise to listen to you hereafter ; and though, to say the truth. I 
believe that you will not convert me, 1 will promise you faithfully 
never to interfere witli my wife’s religion.” 

“And any childrenyou may have?” 

" Children!” said Dr. Biccabocca, recoiling— “you are not con- 
tented with firing your pocket-pistol right in my face ; you must also 

n r me all over with siq^l-shot. Cldldren ! well, if thev are mis, 
em follow the faith ol ilieir mother ; and if boy^, while in child- 
hood, let them be contented with learning to be Christiims^ oi^ 
when they grow into men, let them choose for themselves wiiich is the 
best form for the practice of the great principles which all sects have 
in common.” » 

“ But,” began Mr. Dale again^ pulling a large nook from his 
pocket. 

Dr. Biccabocca flung open the window, and jumped out of it. 

It was the rapidest and most dastardly fli^t you could possibly 
conceive; but it was a great compliment to the argumentative powers 
of the Parson, and he felt it as such. Nevertheless, Mr. Dale thought 
it riuht to have a long conversation, both with the Squire and Mjss 
Jetnmia herself, upon the subject wmch his intended convert had so 
ignominously escaped. 

The Squir though a great foe to Popery, politically considered^ 
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had abo quite as mat a hatred to reneges and apostates. And in 
Mb heart he would have despised Biocabocca if he could have thrown 
off his reli^n as eai^ as he had done his spectacles. Therefore he 
said sunply-T*” Wel^ it is certainljr a great pity that Bickeybockey is 
not of Oie Church of England, thougk I take it, that would be 
uniemnable to expect in a man bom and bred under the nose of the 
Xno^tion’^ (ihe Squire firmly believed that the Inquisition was in 
full force in the XtsJkn states, with whips, racks, and thumb* 
screws ; and, indeed, his chief information of Italy was gathered from 
a perusal he had given in early youth to Tke One-Handed Monk ) : 

mit I think he spi^s very fainy, on the whole, as to his wife and 
children. And the things ^ne too far now to retract. It’s all your 
fault for not thinkiug of it before ; and I’ve now just made up my 
mind as to the course to irarsue respecting the— d— d stocks ! ” 

As for Miss Jemima^ the Parson left; her with a pious thanksgiving 
that lUccabocca at least was a Christian, and not a Piigan, Mahometan, 
or Jew! 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

TguuE is that in a wedding which app^s to a universal sympathy. 
No other event in the lives of their superiors in rank creates an equal 
sensation amongst the humbler classes. 

From the moment the news that Miss Jemima was to be married 
had spread throughout the village, all the oM affection for the Squire 
and his House burst forth the stronger for its temporary suspension. 
Who could think of the stocks in such a season r The stocks was 
swept out of fashion— hunted from remembrance as completely as the 
question of Repeal or the thought of Rebellion from the warm Irish 
heart, when the fair young face of the Royal Wife beamed on the 
sister isle. 

Again cordial curtseys were ^n^ped at the thresholds by which 
the Squire passed to to own Tam; again the sun-bumt brows 
uncovered — no more with sullen ceremony— were smoothed into 
cheerful gladness at to nod. Nay, the little ones began ^oin to 
assemble at their ancient rendezvous by the stocks, as if either 
lamiliatoed with the Phenomenon, or convinced tliat, in the general 
sentiment of good-will, its powers of evil were annulled. 

The Squire tasted once more the sweets of the only popularity 
which js much worth having, and the loss of which a w&e man 
would rcasoimbly deplore- viz., the popularity wkLch arises from a 
persuasion of our goodness, and a reluctance to recall our faults, 
liike all blessings, the more sensibly felt from previous interrup- 
tion, the Squire enjoyed this restored popularity with an exhilarated 
sense of existence ; to stout heart beat more vigorously ; bis stalwart 
step trod more lightly i his comely Engljsh face looked comeher and 
more English than ever ;— you would nave been a merrier man for a 
■week to nave come witmn nearing of his jovial laugh. * 

He felt grateful to Jemima and to Riccabocca as the special agents 
of Providence in this general integratio amorie. To have looked at 
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bim, jou would suppose that it was the Squiiw who was going to be 
mamed a second time to his Hanr ! 

One maj well ocmceive that sucm would have been an inauspicious 
moment for Parson Dale’s theological scruples. To have stopped 
that marriajre— chilled all the sunshine it diffused over the village- 
seen himself surrounded again by long sulky visages,— 1 verily beheva, 
though a better friend of Chnrch and State never stood on a nusting^ 
that, rather than court such a revulsion^ the Squire would have found 
Jesuitical excuses for the marriage if Biccabocca had been discovered 
to be the Pope in disguise ! As for the stocks, its fate was now 
irrevocably sc^ed. In short, the marriage was concluded— first 
privately, according to tlie bridegroom’s creed, a Boman Catholic 
clergyman, who lived in a town some miles off, and next publicly in 
the village church of Hazeldean. 

It was the heartiest rural wedding ! Village girls strewed flowers 
on the way a booth was placed amidst the prettiest scenery of tiie 
Park on the margin of the lake— for there was to be a dance later in 
the day an ox was roasted whole. Even Mr. Stini— no, Mr. Stim 
was not present, so much happiness would have been the death of 
him ! And the Papisher too, who had conjured Lenny out of the 
stocks ; nay, who had himself sat in the stocks for the very purpose 
of bringing them into contempt— the Papisher ! he had as lief Miss 
Jemima had married the devil! Indeed he was persuaded that, 
in point of fact, it was all one and the same. ^ Therefore Mr. Stim 
had asked leave to go and attend his uncle the pawnbroker, 
about to undergo a torturing operation for the stone ! Prank was 
there, summoned from Eton for the occasion— having grown two 
inches taller since he left— for the one inch of which nature was to 
be thanked, for the other a new pair of resplendent Wellingtons. 
But the boy’s joy was less apparent than that of others. Por Jemima 
was a special favourite with him, as she would have been with 
aU boys— for she was always kind and gentle, and made him many 
OTetty presents whenever she came from the watering-places. And 
Prank knew that he should miss her sadly, and thought she had made 
a very queer choice. 

Captain Higginbotham had been invited ; but, to the astoniriunent 
of Jemima^ he had replied to the invitation by a letter to hers^, 
marked private and coniidential*' '*She must have long known,’’ 
said the latter, ‘'of his devoted attachment to her I motives of deli- 
cacy^ arising from the narrowness of his income, and the magnanimity 
of ms sentiments, had alone prevented his formial proposals ; but now 
that he was informed (he could scarrely believe nis senses or com- 
mand his passions) that her relations wished to force her into a 
BAKBABOirs marriage with a foreigner of most fobbiddikg ap- 
rEAAAKCE, and most abject circumstances^ he lost not a moment in 
laying at her feet his own band and fortune. And he did this the 
more confidently, inasmuch ,as he could not but be aware of Miss 
Jemima’s secuet feelings towards him, while he vm proud mdhappp 
to say,' that his dear and distingoished cousin, Mr. Sharpe Cume, 
hadkonoured him with a warmth of regard, winch justified the most 
hriUiasU exfectatioks— likely to be sow realised— as his eminent 
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TdatiTe Ziad oontraeted a verp had liver emplaint m the scrvioe of hia 
ooimtiT, and could not last long !” 

In all the years they had known «ach other, Miss Jemima, strange 
as it may appear, bad never once suspected the Captain of any otlmr 
feelings to her than those of a brother. To say that she was not 
mtified by learning her mistake, would be to say that she was more 
than woman. Indeed, it must hare been a source of no ij^oble 
triumph to think that she could prove her disinterested affection to 
her dear Riccabocca, by a prompt rejection of this more brillifut 
o£fer. She couched tlie rejection, it is true, in the most soolliihg 
terms. Rut the Captain evidently considered liimself ill used; he 
did not reply to the letter, and did not come to the weddiue . 

To let the reader into a secret, never known to Miss tfemima, 
Captain lligginbotham was much less influenced by Cupid than by 
Plutns in the offer he had made. The Captain was one of that class 
of gentlemen who read their accounts by those corpse-lights, or will- 
o'-the-wisps, called expeclationt. Ever since the Souire’s grandfather 
had left him— then in short clothes— a legacy of £500, the Captain 
Imd peopled the future with expectations ! He talked of bis expecta- 
t^ns as a man talks of shares in a Tontine ; they might fluctuate a 
little— be now up and now down— but it was morally impossible, if he 
lived OIL but that he should be a miUionaire one of these days. Now, 
though Miss Jemima was a good flftecn years younger than himself, 
yet she always stood for a good round sum in the ghostly books of 
Captain. She was an expectation to the full amount of her 
£4,000, seeing that Prank was an only child, and it would be carry- 
in^coals to Newcastle to leave him anything. 

^^ther than see so considerable a cipher suddenly spimged out of 
his visionary leiker— ratlier than so much money should vanish clean 
out' of the family, Captain Higginbotham had taken what he con- 
ceived, if a desperate, at least a certain, step for the preservation cf 
, ^ bis property, if the golden horn could not be had witJiont the lieifcr. 
why, he must take the heifer into the bargain. He had never formed 
to mmsclf an idea that a heifer so gentle would toss and fling him 
over. The blow was stunning. But no one compjissionates the mis- 
fortunes of the covetous, though few perhaps are in greater need of 
compassion. And leaving poor Captain Higginbotham to retrieve 
his illusory fortunes as he hest may ameum “the expectations ” whiclt 
gathered round the foim of Mr. Sharpe Currie, wlio was the crossest 
old tyrant imaginable, and never allowed at liis tabic any dishes not. 
oompoundecU^'th rice, which played Old Nick with the Captain’s 
constitutional functions.—! return to the wedding at Haseldean, just 
in time to. see the bridegroom— who looked singularly well on the 
occasion — ^hand the bride (who, between simsliiny tears and iiffec- 
tionate smiles, was really a very interesting and even a pretty bride, 
as brides go) mto a carnage which the Sqmre had presented to tJiein. 
and depart on the orthodox nuptial excursion amitfst the blessings ot 
tlie assembled crowd. 

It may be thought strange by the unrcflcctive that these" rural 
gpeciatocs should so have approved and blessed the marriage of a 
HMeldcan of Hazddean with a poor, outlandisli, long-haired foreigner ; 
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butf besides that lUo<^abocca, after all, bad become one of the neigh- 
bourhood, and was i>roveTlually “ a dvil-Bpoken gentleman,” it is 
generally noticeable Jiat on weddi^ occasions the bride so mono- 
polises interest, curios^+y, admiration, that the bridegroom him- 
self goes for little or notliing. He is merely the passive agent in the 
affair— the unregarded cause of the general satisfaction. It was not 
Iliccabocca himself that they approved and blessed— it was the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat who had made Miss Jemima- 
Madam Kickoybockc^ ! 

Leaning on his wife’s arm (for it wa^ a habit of the Squire to lean 
on his wife’s arm rather thou she on his, when he was specially 
pleased; and there was something touching in the sight of that 
strong, sturdy frame thus insensibly, in hours of happiness, seekiip 
dependence on the frail arm of woman) — cleaning, I say, on his wife% 
arm, the Squire, about the hour of sunset, walked down to the booth 
by the lake. 

All tlie parish— yonng and old, man, woman, and child— were as- 
sembled there, and their faces seemed to bear one family likeness, in 
the common emotion wliich animated all, as they turned to his frank, 
fatherly smile. Squire Hazcldean stood at the bead of the loi^ tali^ , 
he filled a horn with ale from the brimming iankai*d beside him. 
Then he looked round, and lifted his hand to request silence ; and, 
ascending the chair, rose in full view of all. Every one felt that the 
Squire was about to make a speech, and the earnestness of the atten- 
tion was proportioned to the rarity of the ewftnt ; for (though he was 
not unpractised in t})c oratory of the hustings) only thrice before had 
the Squire made what coula faiidy be caUeu a speech” to ihe vil- 
lagers of Hnzcldean — once cm a kindred festive occasion, when h« 
had presented to them his bride— once in a contested election for the 
shire, in which he took more than ordinary interest, and was not quite 
so sober as he ought to have been— once in a time of great agricultural 
distress, when, in spite of reduction of rents, the larmei's had been 
compelled to discard a largo number of their customary labourers ; 
and when the Sejuire Ivad said— “ 1 have given up keeping the hounds, 
because I want to make a line piece of water ’’—that was the origin 'of 
the lake, — “ and to drain all, the low lands round the Park. Lei every 
man wlio wants work come to me!” and that sad year the paiiim 
rates of Hazcldean were not a penny the heavier. 

^ Now, for the fourth time, the Squire rose, and thus he spoke. At 
his right hand, Harry ; at his left, Frank. At tlie bottom of the 
table, as vice-president, Parson Dale, Ids little wife beljind ban, only 
obscurely seen. She cried readily, her handkerchief was already 
before her eyes. , 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE SqVlHE’s SPEECH. 

“ pjUENDS and neighbours, ‘—I thank you kindly for coming rotind 
me this day, and lor lowing so much interest in me and mine. My 
cousin was not bom amongst you as 1 was, but you have known her 
fjrom a child. It is a familiar face, and one that never frowned, which 
you will miss at your cottage doors, as I and mine will miss it long 
m the old hall 

Here there was a sob from some of the womem and nothing was 
seen of hfo. Dale but the white handkerchief. The Sauire himself 
paused, and brushed away a tear with the back of his hand. Then 
he resumed, with a sudden change of voice that was electricid, — 




friends and neighbours ; a little time ago, it seemed as if some ill* 
will had crept into the village— ill-will between you and me, neigh- 
bours ! — why, that is not l&e Haaeldean ! ** 

The audience hung their heads ! You never saw people look so 
thorough]^ ashamed of themselves. The Squire proceeded, — 

** 1 oon^t say it was aU your fault ; perhaps it was mine.” 

" Noa— noa— noa,” hurst forth in a general chorus. 

Nay, friends,” continued the Squire, humbly, and in one of those 
illustrative aphorisms which, if less subtle than Kiccabocca’s, were 
more within reach of the popular comprehension , — ** nay, we arc all 
human, and every man has his hobby; sometimes he breaks in the 
hobby, and sometimes the hobby, if it is very hard in the inoutb, 
breidcs in him. One man’s hobby has an ill habit of always stoppmg 
at the public-house ! (Laughter.) Another man’s hobby refuses to 
stir a peg beyond the door where some buxom lass patted its neck 
the week bmore — hobby I rode pretty often when I went courting 
my good wife here ! (Much laughter and applause.) Others have a 
lasy bobby, that there’s no getting on; others, a runaway hobby that 
there’s no stopping : but, to cut the matte; ohort, my favourite hobby, 
as you well know, is always trotted out to any place on my property 
which seems to want tlie eye and hand of the master. 1 hate,” cried 
the Sqnire, wanning. ** to sec things neglected and decayed, and going 
to the dogs ! This land we live in is a good mother to us, and we 
can’t df' too iquoii for her. it is very true, neighbours, that 1 ow'e her 
a good many acres, and ought to speak well of her ; but what then V 
1 live amongst you, and what I take from the rent with one baud, I 
divide amongst >ou with the other. (Low but assenting murinurb.) 
Now, the more 1 improve my property, the more mouths it feeds 
Aly great-grandfather kept a fidd-Book, in which were entered, not 
only the names of all the fanners, and the quantity of land they held, 
but the average number of the labourers each employed. My grand- 
father and father followed his example : 1 have done the saide. 1 
find, neighbours, that our rents have doubled since my gieat-grand- 
father began to make the book. Ay, but there are more than four 
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tunes the number of labourers employed on the estate, and at inueh 
better wa^, too ! WeU, my men, that says a great deal in favour 
of improving property, and not letting it go to the dogs. (Applause.) 
And therefore, neighbours, yon will kindly excuse my hobby: it 
carries grist to your mill. (Keiteratcd ^clause.) Wel^ but you will 
say, ‘ What’s the Squire driving at ? * Why this, my mends : There 
was only one worn-out, dilapidated, tumble-down thing in the parish 
of Hazeldean, and it became an eyesore to me ; so 1 saddled my hobby, 
and rode at it. O bo ! you know what 1 mean now ! Yes, but 
neighbours, you need not have taken it so to heart. That was a 
Bcuivy trick of some of you to hang me in efUgy, as they call it.” 
it war’nt yon,” cried a voice in the crowd ; “it war Nick Stim.” 

The Squire recognised the voice of the Tinker; but thoogh he now 
guessed at the ringleader, on that day of ^neral'amnesty he had the 
Ijrudence and maii^iumity not to say, ** Stand forth, Sprott : thou art 
the man.” Yet his gallant English spirit would not suffer him to 
come off at the expense of his servant. 

“If it was Nick Stim you meant,” said he, gravely, “more shame 
for you. it showed some pluck to hang the m^cr; but to hang the 
poor, servant, who only thought to do his duty, cardess of what ill- 
will it brought upon mm, was a shabby trick, — so little like the lads 
of Hazeldean, that I suspect the man who taught it to them was 
never bom in the parish. But let bygones be bygones. One thing 
is clear, you don’t t^e kindly to my new pair of stocks ! The stocks 
has been a stumbliB^lock and a ^ievance, and there’s no dcnyii^ 
that we went on very pleasantly without it. 1 may also say that^ in 
spite of it, we have b^n coming together again lately. And 1 can’t 
tell you what good it did me to see your cnildreu playing again on 
the green, and your honest faces, in spite of the stocks, ana those 
diabolical tracts you’ve been reading lately, lighted up at the thought 
that something pleasant was going on at the HaQ. Do you know, 
neighbours, you put me iu miud of an old stoiy which, besides apply- 
ing to the parish, all who are married, and all who intend to marry, 
wm do weu to recollect. A worthy couple, named John and Joan, had 
lived liappiJy together many a long year, till one unlucky dav they 
bought a new bolster. Joan said the bolster was too hard, and John 
that it was too soft ; so, of course, they quarrelled. A^er sulking all 
day, they agreed to put the bolster between them at night.” (Koan 
of laughter amongst the men ; the women did not know which way to 
look, except, indeed, Mrs. Hazeldean, who, though she was more 
than usual^ rosy, maintained her innocent, genial smile, las mdfih as 
to say, “Tliere is no liarm in the^Sqmre’s jests.”) The orator 
resumed : — “ After they had thus lain apart for a little tame, very 
silent and sullen, John sneezed. ‘ God bless you ! ’ says Joan, over 
the bolster. ‘Did you say God bless mer’ cries John;— ‘then 
here goes the bolster!’” (IMouged laughter and tumultuous 
applause.) 

and neighbours,” said the Squire, when silence was 
restored, and lifting tne horn of ale, “I have the pleasure to iufona 
you that 1 have ordered the stocks to be taken down, and made into* 

bench for the chimney-nook of our old fnend Gaffer Solomons yonder. 

I. • • w 
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But Bund xoe, lads, if ever you make the j[)ai:i8h regret the loss of the 
stocks, aud the overseers come to me with Ion? laees, and say, *the 

stocks must be rebuilded,’ why ** Here &om all the youth of 

the village rose so deprecating a clamour, that the Squire would 
have been the most bungl^ orator in the world, if he had said a word 
fuuiher on the subject. He elevated the horn over his head,— “Why, 
that’s my old Hazeldean apin ! Health and long life to you all ! ” 

The Tinker had sneaked out of the assembly, and did not show his 
face in the village ioF the next six months. And as to those poison- 
ous tracts, in spite of their salubrious labels, “The Poor Man’s 
friend,” or “ The B%lits of Labour,” you could no more have found 
one of them lurking in the drawers of the kitchen-dressers in Hazel- 
deaiL than you would have found the deadly nightshade on the flower- 
stands in the drawing-room of the Hall. As for the revolutionary 
beerhouse, there was no need to apply to the magistrates to shut it 
up— it shut itself up before the week was out. 

0 young head of the great House of Hapsburg, what a Haseldean 
you might have made of Hung^! — What a Moriamur pro reffe 
noitro” would have mug in your infant reign,— if you had made such 
a speech as the Squire’s! 


BOOK IV. 

INITIAL CHAPTER. 

COXTBISIBO lOl. CAXTOb’s OBIKIONS ON THE VATBIHONIAL STATE, 
SUfPOBTEl) BY LEABNED AUTBOJELITIES. 

“ It was no bad idea of yours, Fi&istratus,” said mj father, gra- 
ciously, “to depict tlie heiglitoued aflcctions and the senous intentiou 
^S^^or Riccabocca by a single strokp —He Itft off hie spectaclee! 

“ Yet/’ quoth my uncle, “I think Shak^eore represents a lover as 
falling mio slovenly habits, neglecting^ his person, and suffering his 
hose to be ung^u'tered, rather than pacing that attention to his outer 
man whichiuduccs Siguor Riccabocca to leave off his spectacles, and 
look as handsome us nature will permit him.” 

“There, arc different degrees and many phases of the passion,” 
replied my father. “ Shak&peare is speaking of an ill-treated, pining, 
woe-betrone lover, much aggrieved by the cruelty of his mistress— a 
lover who has found it of no avail to smarten himself up, and has 
fallen despondently into the opposite extreme. Whereas Si^or 
Riccabocca has uuthiiig to complaui of in the barbarity of Miss 
Jeminiti.” 

“ ln(Jcod he has not ! ” cried Blanche, tossing her head—" forwaid 
creature ! ” 
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** Tes, mjr dear/* aaid mj mother, tr^ring her best to look slAtdy; 
"I am decidedly of ommon that, in that respect, Pisistratus has 
lowered the digmty of the sex. Not intentionally/* added my mother, 
mildly, and afi*aid she had said something too bitter; **bat it is veiy 
hard for a man to describe ns women,** 

The Captain nodded apnrovi^ly; Mr. Squills smiled; my father 
quietly resumed the thread of his disconr^ 

“ To continue,** quoth he. Biccabooca has no reason to despair of 
success in his suit, nor any object in moving his mistress to compas- 
sion. He may. therefore, very properly tie up his garters and leave 
off his spectacles. What do you say, Mr. Squills r— for, after all, 
since love-making cannot fail to be a great constitution^ derange- 
ment, the experience of a medical man must be the best to 
consult.’* 

“ Mr. Caxton,” replied Squills, obviously flattered, **you are quite 
right : when a man makes love, the organs of self-esteem and desire 
of applause are greatly stimulated, and tlier^ore, of course, he sets 
himself off to the best advantage. It is only, as you observe, when, 
like Shakspeare’s lover, ho has given up making love as a bad job, 
and has received that severe hit on the ganglions which the cruelty 
of a mistress inflicts, that he neglects his persontd appearance : he 
neglects it, not because he is in love, but because his nervous systm 
is depressed. That was tlic cause, if you remember, with poor Major 
Prim. He wore his wig all awry when Susan jSmart jilted him ; but 
1 set it right for him/* 

“ By shaming Miss Smart into repentance, or getting him a new 
sweetheart?** asked my uncle. 

“Pooh I ** answered Squills, “by quinine and cold bathing.” 

“We may therefore grant/* renewed my father, “ that, as a general 
role, the process of courtslup tends to the spruceness, and even fop- 
pery, of the individual engaged in the experiment, as Voltaire has 
ve^ prettily proved somev^ere. Nay, the Mexicans, indeed, were of 
opinion that tlio lady at least ought to continue those cares of her 
person even after morriap. There is extant, in Sahagun’s History of 
Heto Spain, the advice of an Aztec or Mexican mother to her daugh- 
ter, ill which she says, — ‘ That your husband may not take you in dis- 
like, adorn yourself, wash yourself, and let your garments be clean.* 
It is true that the good lady adds, — * Do it in moderation ; since, if 
every day you are washing yourself and your clothes, the world vml 
say that you are over-dclicate ; and particular people will call you — 
TAPETZON tinemAxoch!* Whut tliosc words precisely meam** 
added my fatlier, modestly, “I cannot say, since 1 never liad the 
opportniiity to acquire the ancient Aztec language—but something 
very opproorious and horrible, no doubt.” 

“ I dare say a philosopher like Signor Biocabocca-” said my unde, 
“was not himself very Tapetzo^i tine — ^what d’ye call it ? — and a good 
healthy English wife, that poor affectionate Jemima, was Ihrown 
away ]jipon him.” 

“ Koland/’ said my father, “you don’t like foreigners : a respect- 
able prejudice, and quite natural iu a man who h^ been trying his 
best to hew them in pieces aod blow them up into splinters. But you 
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eit1ier---axul for tliat dUlike you have no 


don’t like 

equally eooa reason.” 

0 ^ implied that they are not much addicted to soap and 
water/’ said my uncle. 

"A notable xgistake. Many great philosophers haye been very 
great beaux. Anstotlc was a notorious fop. Buflbn put on his best 
meed ruffles when he sat do^ to write, which implies that he washed 
his hands hrst Pythagoras insisis j^atly on the holiness of frequent 
ablutions ; and Horace— wbo. in his own way, was as good a philoso- 
pher as any the Konums produced— takes care to let us know what a 
neat, well-dressed, dapper little gentleman he was. But 1 don’t think 
you ever read the ‘Apology of dpnleius? ’ ” 

" Not I— what is it about P ” asked the Captam. 

“About a great many things. It is that Sa^’s vindication from 
several malignant charges— amongst others, and principally, indeed, 
that of bemg much too refined and effeminate for a philosopher. 
Nothing can exceed the rhetorical skill with winch he excuses him- 
self for usings toothpowder. ‘Ou^ht a philosopher* he exclaims, 
‘ to allow anything unclean about him, especially in the mouth— the 
mouth, which is the vestibule of the soul, the gate of discourse, the 
portico of thought ! Ah, but JSmiiianus [the accuser of Apulciiis | 
never opens his mouth but for slander and calumny— tootii-ppwdci 
would mdeed be unbecoming to him / Or, if he use any, it will not 
be my good Arabian tooth-powder, but charcoal and cinders. Ay, lus 
tecih should be as foul as his lan^ruage ! And yet even the crocodile 
likes to have his teeth cleaned : insects ^get into them, and horrible 
reptile though he be, he opens his jaws inoffensivc]> to a faithful den- 
tistieal bird, who volunteers lus be^ for a took-pick.’ ” 

My father was now warm in the subject he had started, and soared 
miles away from Biccabocca and “ M^ Novel.” “ And observe ” he 
exclaimed— “ observe with what gravity this eminent Platonist pleads 
guilty to the charge of having a mirror. ‘ Why, what/ he exclaims 
fmore worthy of the regards of a human creature than his own 
image,’ (mhil respectahxlius homwi quam formam SHam 0 Is not that 
one of our children the most dear to us who is called ‘the jneture of 
lus father?’ But take what pains you will with a picture, it can 
never be so like you as the face in jour mirror I Think it discredit- 
able to look with proper attention on one’s-self in the glass I Did not 
Socrates recommend such attention to his discmles— did he not make 
a grcat moral agent of the speculum ^ The handsome, m admiring 
their ocaut^ therein, were admonished that handsome is who hand- 
some does ; and the more the oigly stared at themselves, the more 
tiicy becaftie nalurnllv anxious to hide the disgrace of their features 
in the loveliness of their merits. Was not Demosthenes alwavs at 
bis speculum ? Did he not rehearse hb causes before it as before a 
nmster in tbc art ? He learned his eToquonco from Plato, bis dialec- 
tics from Eubulidcs ; but as for his delivery— there, he came to the 
mirror ! ” , 

“ Therefore,” concluded Mr. Gaxton, returning unexpectedly to the 
subject**-^ therefore, it is no reason io suppose that Dr, Eiccabooea 
k averse to cieanlmess and decent care of the pgrson because he is a 
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philosopher ; sod, all things consideredL he never showed himself 
moro a philosopher than wlien ho left off his spectacles and looked his 

** Well/’ said my mother kindly, I only hope it may tom out Imp- 
pily. But 1 should have been better pleased if Pisistratus had not 
made Dr. Eiccabocca so reluctant a woer.*’ 

“Very true/’ said the CWain; ‘Hhe Italifin does not sliine as a 
lover. Throw a little more ure info him‘, Pisiatratus-'something gal- 
lant and chivalrous.” 

“Pire—gaHantiT — chivalry!” cried my father, who had taken 
Riocaboccaunder his special protection—*" why, don’t you see that 
the man is described as a nhilosopher ? — and 1 should like to know 
when a phiiosopber ever plunged mto matrimony without considerable 
misgivings and cold sliivers. Indeed, it seems that— per^ps before 
he was a philosopher— Eiccabocca iad tried the experiment, and 
knew what it was. Why, even tliat plain-speakiim^ sensible, practical 
man, MctcUus Numidicus, who was not even a philosopher, but only 
a Roman Censor, thus expressed himself in an exhortation to the peo- 
ple to perpetrate matrimony — ‘ If. O Quirites, wo could do withon* 
wives, we should all dispense with that subject of care (en moledis 
careremus) ; but since nature has so manned it that we cannot 
live with women comfortably, nor without them at all, lot us 
rather provide for the human race than our own temporary 
felicity.’ ” 

Here the ladies set up a cry of such indignation, that both Roland 
and myself endeavoured to appease their wrath by hasty assurauccs 
lliat we utterly repudiated the damnable doctrine of Mctellus Numi- 
dicus. 

My father, wholly unmoved, as soon as a sullen silence was estab* 
lished, recommenced— “ Do not think, ladies,” said he, “ that you were 
without advocates at that day: there were many Romans gallmxt 
enough to blame ^the Censor for a mode of expressing liimsclf wliich 
they held to be cqui^ impolite and injudicious. * Surely/ said they, 
with some plausibility, * if Numidicus wished men to many, he need 
not have referred so peremptorily to the disquietudes of the connec- 
tion, and tiius have made them more inclined to tom away from 
matrimony than given them a relish for it/ But against these critics 
one honest man (whose name of Titus Castricius should not be for- 
gotten by postenty) maintained that Metellus Numidicus could not 
have spoken more properly: *Bor remark/ said he, /that Mctellus 
was a censor, not a rhetoncian. It becomes rhetoricians to adorn 
and disguises and make the best of things ; but MeteUrfS. saUctus yir 
— « holy ana blameless man, grave and smcerc to wit, and addressing 
the Roman people in the solemn capacity of Censor— 'iiTSs bound to 
speak the plain truth, especially as he was treating of a subject on 
which the observation of evc^ day, and the experience of eve^ life, 
could noil leave the least doubt upon the nund of his audience.’ 
Still, Eiccabocca, having decided to marry, has no doubt prepared 
himiXilf to bear all the concomitant evils— as becomes a proi^sed 
aage; and I own I admire the art with which Pisistratus has drawn 
the kind of woman most likely to suit a philosopher- — 
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Fisistratus bows and looks round coimylacen% ; bat recoils from 
two very peevish and discontented faces feminine. 

Mk. Caxton (completing his sentence.)— Not only as reg^ards 
TUildness of temper and other househould qtis^fications, but as regards 
the very jperson of the object of his choice. For you evidently remem- 
her, Fisistratus, the reply of Bias, when s^ked his^ opinion on mar- 

ria^ : *'Hro( KaXiiv q alvxp^v* Kal tl icaXr/v^ leotvuv* ft Srf 

atcr^pdr, tltic voivriv * 

Fisistratus tries to look as if he had the opinion of Bias by heart, 
and nods acquiescingly. 

Mk. Caxton.— -That is, my dears, "the woman you would marry 
is either handsome or ugly: if handsome, she is koind, viz., you don’t 
have her to yourself ; ii ugly, she is piond— that is, a fury.^’ But, as 
it is observed in Aulus Gellius (whence 1 borrow this citation), therti 
is a wide interval between handsome and naly. And thus Ennius, in 
his tragedv of Memlippus, nscs an admirable expression to designate 
women ot the proper degree of matrimonial comeliness, such as a 
philosopher would select. lie calls this degree stata foma—n 
rational, mediocre sort of beauty, 'which is not liable to be either 
koind or piond. And Eavorinus, who was a remarkably sensible man, 
and came from Provence— the male inhabitants of ^lich district havci 
always valued themselves on their knowledge of love and ladies — 
oalb this said s^ata forma the beauty of wives— the uxorial beauty. 
Ennius says, that women of a fttata forma nre‘ almost always safe and 
modest. Now, Jemima, you observe, is described as possessing this 
Hata forma; and it is the nicety of your observation m this respect, 
which I like the most in the whole of you?, description of a philo- 
sopher’s matrimonial courtship, Fisistratus (excepting only the stroke 
of the speclaclcs), for it shows that you had properly considered the 
opinion of Bias, and mastered all the counter-logic suggested in 
Book V., chapter xi., of Aulas Gellius. 

"For all tliat,” said Blanche, half archly, half demurely, with a 
smile in the eye and a pout of the lip| " 1 don’t reihember that Pisis- 
tratos, in the days when he wished to be most complimentary, ever 
assured me that I had a stata forma — rational, mediocre sort ot 
beauty.” ^ 

"And I think,” observed ray uncle, "that when lie comes to his 
real licroinc, whoever she may be, he will not trouble Ms head much 
about cither Bios or Aulus Gellius."' 


CHAPTEB U. 

Matrtmont is certainly a great change in life. One is astonished 
not to find a notable alteration in one’s friend, even if he or it she 
have been only wedded a week. In the instance of Dr. and Mrs. 
Kiccabocca the change was peculiarly visible. To speak first the 
lady, as in chivalry bound. Sirs. Eiccabocca had entirely renounced 
that mdancholy which had characterised Miss Jemima : she became 
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even s^rightJy and say, and looked all the better and prettier for Hur 
alteration, bhe did not acniple to confess honestly to Mrs. Dale, 
that she was now of opinion that the world was, very far from ^ 
proachin^ its end. But, in the meanwhile, she did not neglect tEs 
duty which the belief she had abandoned serves to inculcate—** She 
set her house in order.’’ The cold and penurious elegance that had 
characterised the Casino disappeared like enchantment— that is. the 
elegance remained, but the cold and penury fled before the smile of 
woman. Like Puss-in-Boots, after the nuptials of his master, Jack- 
eymo only now caught minnows and sticklebacks for his own amuse- 
ment. Jackeymo looked much plumper, and so did Biocabocca. Li 
a word, the fair Jemima became an excellent wife. Biccabooca 
secretly thought her extravagant, but a wise man, declined to 
look at the house-biUs, and ate his ioint in nnreproachful silence. 

Indeed, there was so much unaflected kindness in the nature oi 
Mrs. lUccabocca— beneath the quiet of her manner , there beat so 
genially the heart of the Hazeldeans— that she fwilv justified the 
favourable anticipation of Mrs. Dale. And though the Doctor did 
not noisily boast of his felicity, nor, as some new-married folks do, 
thrust it insultiimly under the nimis metis nanbus--i^c> tumed-np 
noses of your ^ly old married folks — ^nor force it gaudily ana 
glai^gly on the envious eyes of the single, yon might stiU see that 
he was a more cheerful and light-heartea man than before. His 
smile was less ironical, his politeness less distant. He did not study 
MachiavcUi so intensely— and he did not return to the spectacles ; 
which last was an excellent sira. Moreover, the humanising influence 
of the tidy English wife mi^ be seen in the improvement of bis 
outward or artificial man. His clothes seemed to fit him better ; 
indeed the clothes were new. Mrs. Dale no longer remarked thaf 
the buttons were off the wristband^ which was a great satisfaction to 
her. But the sage still remained faithful to the pipe, the cloak, and 
the red silk umbrella. Mrs. Biccabocca had (to her credit be it 
spoken) used all* becoming ami wife-like arts gainst these three 
remnants of the old bachelor Adam, but in vain. “AnimA mia** 
(soul of mine), said the Doctor, tenderly; hold the cloak, the 
umbrella, and the pipe, as the sole relics that remain to me of my 
native country. Bespect and spare them.” 

Mrs. Biccabocca was touched, and had the good sense to perceive 
that man^ let him be ever so much married, retains certain signs of his 
andent mdepcndence — certain tokens of his old identity, which a 
wife, the most despotic, will do well to concede. She nonceded tlie 
doak, she submitted to the unibreih^ she overcame her abhorrence (ff 
the pipe. After all, considering the natural villanyof our sex, she 
confessed to herself that she might have been worse off. But, 
through all the calm and cheerfulness of Biccabocca, a nervous 
perturbation was sufficiently ^lerceptible it commenced after the 
second week of marriage— it went on increasing, till one bright sunny 
afternoon, as he was standing on Ids terrace, gazing down upon the 
road,* at which Jackeymo was placed — lo, a stage-coach stopped! 
The Doctor made a hound, and put both hands to his heart as if he 
had been shot ; he then leapt over the balustrade, and his wife {rom 
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lier xindow beheld him flying down the hOl, with^his long hair 
streaming in the wind, till the trees hid him from her sight. 

"Ah/ thought she, with a natural pang of conjugal jealousy, 
"henceforth 1 am only second in his home. He lias gone to wel- 
come his child!" And at that reflection Mrs. Kiccabocca i^ca 
tears. 

But so naturally amiable was she, that she hastened to curb her 
emotioiL and efface as well as she could the trace of a step-mother’s 
grief. When this was done, and a silent, sclf-rebukiug prayer mur- 
mured oyer, the good wom^ descended the stairs with alacrity, and 
summoning up her best smiles, emerged on the terrace. 

She was repaid; for scarcely had tme come into the open air, when 
two little arms were thrown around her, and the sweetest voice that 
ever came from a c^d’s lips, sighed out in broken English, Good 
mamma, love me a little." 

"Love ^ouP with luy whole heart!” cried the stepmother, with 
all a mother’s honest passion. And she clasped the child to her 
breast. 

" God bless you, my wife !" said Biccabocco, in a husky tone. 

"Please take this too," added Jackeymo, in Italian, as well as his 
sobs would let liim*— and he broko off a great bougii full of blobsoms 
from his favourite crangc-tree, and thrust it into Ins raistrcbs’s hand. 
She had not the slightest notion what he meant by it ! 


CHAPTER m. 

Yioiante was indeed a bcwitcliing child— a child to whom I defy 
Mrs. Caudle herself (immortal Mrs. Caudle I) to have been a harsh, 
stgpmotlier. 

Look at her now, as, released from those kindly arms, she stands, 
still clin^g with one band to her new mamma^ and holding out the 
other to lUccabocca,— with those large dark eyes swimming m happy 
tears. What a lovely smile! — what an ingenuous, candid brow! 
She looks delicate— she evidently requires care— she wants the 
mother. And rare is the woman who would not love her the better 
for that ! StiU, what an innocent, mfautme bloom in those clear, 
smooth cheeks !— and in that slight frame, what exquisite natural 
grace 

"And this, I suppose, is your nurse, darling?" said Mrs. Ricca- 
bocca, observing a dark, foreign-looking woman, dressed very 
strangely, Vithout cap or bonnet, but a great silver arrow stuck 
in her hair, and a iilagrec chain or necklace resting upon her kerchief. 

" Ah, good Anetta," said Yiolanto in Italian. " Papa» she says she 
is to go back ; but she is not to go baw— is she ?" 

Riccaboeoa, who had scarcely before noticed the woman, started at 
that qucslioii— cxchai^d a rapid glance with Jackeymo— andkthen, 
muttering some inaudible excuse, approached the nurse, and, beckon- 
ing her^o follow liim, went away into the grounds. He did not 
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return for more than an hour^ nor did the woman then accompimy 
him home. He said briefly to his wife that the nurse was obliged to 
return at once to Italy, and that she would stay in the Tillage to 
catch the mail ; that indeed she would be of no use in their establish- 
inent, as she coiQd not sneak a word of English ; but that he was 
sadly afraid Yiolantc would pine for her. AM Violante did pine at 
first. But still, to a child it is so great a thing to find a parent— -to 
be at home— that, tender and graieiul as Yiolante was, she could not 
be inconsolable while her father was there to comfort. 

Eor the first few days, Eiccabocca scaredy permitted any one to bo 
with his daughter but himself. He would not even leave her alone 
with his Jemima. They walked out together— sat together for hours 
in the Belviderc. Then by degrees he began to resim her more nmd 
more to Jemima’s care and tuition, especially in English, of which 
lan^age at present slie spoke omy a few sentraces (previously, 
perhaps, learned by heart), so as to be clearly intelligible. 


CHAl^ER IV. 

Tuehu was one pefion in the establishment of Hr. Elcoabocca, 
who was salisiiod neither w'lth the marrh^geof his xpaster nor the 
arrival of Violaiilc*— and that was our friend Lenny Fairfield. 
Previous to the all-absorbing duties of coartship, the young peasant 
had secured a very, large share of Kicfaboeglfs attention. The sage had 
felt interest m the growth of this rude aSeUigence struggling mi to 
light. But what with the wooing, and what with the wedding, 
Lenny Fairfield had sunk very much out of his artificial position as 
pupil, into his natural station of under-gardener. And on the arrival 
of Violante, lie saw, with natural bitterness, tliat lie was clean 
forgotten, not only by Biecaboec^ but almost by Jackeymo. It was 
true that ilie master still lent him books, and the servant still gave 
liim lectures on horticulture. But Iliccabocca had no time nor 
inclmation now to amuse himself 'with cnliglitening that tumult of 
conjecture which the books created. And if Jackeymo bad been 
covetous of those mines of gold buried beneath the acres now fairly 
taken from the Squire (and good-naturedly added rent-free, as an aid 
tn Jemima’s dower), before the advent of tlie young IMy whose 
future dowry the produce was to swell— now that she was -actually 
under the eyes of the faitlifid servant, such a stimulus was given to 
his industiT that he could think of nothing else but the land, and the 
revolution lie desired to effect in its natural English crops. The 
garden, save only the orange-trees, was abandoned entirely to Lenny, 
and additional labourers wero called in for the field-work. Jackeymo 
had discovered that one part of the soil was suited to lavender, tliat 
another would grow camomile. He had in his heart apportioned a 
beafiliful field of rich loam to flax ; but against the growth of flax the 
Squire set his face obstinately. That most lucrative, perhaps, of all 
crop.s, wJien soil and skill suit, was fonnallv attempted in^ngland 
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much more commonly than it is now, since you will Hud few old 
leases which do not contain a claubc piohibitory of liax, as on impo- 
verishment of the land. And ihotmli Jackeymo JeamedJy endeavoured 
to prove to the Squire that the nax iUeif contained particles which, 
if returned to the soil, repaid all that the crop took away, Mr. llazel- 
dean had his old-fosnioned prejudices on the matter, wJiich were 
insuperable. “My forefathers,” quoth he, "did not ^)at that 
clause in their leases without good cause ; and as the Casino lands 
are futailed on hVank, 1 have no right to gratify your foreign whims 
at his expense.” 

To male up for the loss of the flax, Jackeymo resolved to convert 
a very nice bit of pasture into orchard ground, which he calculated 
would bring in £10 net per acre by the tune Miss Viohmtr was mar- 
riageable. At this the Squire pisbcd a little ; but as it was quite 
dear that the land would be all the more valuable hereafter for the 
fruit trees, he consented to permit the " grass-land ” to be thus par- 
liallv broken up. 

Ail ihesc changes left poor Lenny !Fiur field vei 7 much to lumsclf— 
at a time when the new and strange devices wliicii the mitiaiion into 
book knowledge creates marie it most desirable tliat he should have 
the constant guidance of a superior mind. 

One evening after his work, as Lenny was returning to his mother’s 
cottage, very sullen and very moody, ho suddenly came in contact 
with Sprott the tinker. 


CJIAPTER V. 


The ’L'inker was seated uiidrr a hedge, hammering away at an old 
kettle — ^with a little fire burning in front of him— and the donkey hard 
by, indulging in a placid doze. Mr. Sprott looked up as Lenny 
passed— nodded kindly, and said — 

" Good ovenin*, Lcimy : glad to bear you be so ’spcctably sitivated 
with Mounseer.” 

" Ay,” answered ] jenny, with a leaven of rancour in bis recoUcc- 
tioDs, “ You’re not ashamed to speak to me now that 1 am not in dis- 
grace. But it was in disgrace, when it wasn’t my fault, that the real 
gentleman was most kind to me.” 

" Ar— r, Lenny,” said the Tinker, with a j>rolonged ratlle in that 
said Ar — r, wliich was not without great significance. "But yon sees 
the real gentleman, who han’t got liis bread to get, can luifford to 
*spisc his cracter in the world. A poor tinker must be Umbersome 
and nice in liis 'socktions. But sit down here a bit, Lenny; I’ve 
summut to say to ye I ” • 

"Tome-’* 


"To ye. Give the noddy a shove out i* ihe vay, and sit doyn, 1 


, yather reluctantly, and somewhat superciliously, accepted 
this iuvitalion. 
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1 he^” said tlio tinker in a Toiee made ratber indistinct by a 
oouplc of nails which he bad inserted between his teeth — “ 1 heiffs as 
how you be unkimmon fond of reading. 1 ha’ Bum nice cheap books 
in my bag yonder— sum as low as a penny.” 

I should like to see tliem,” said Leimy, his eyes sparkling. 

The Tinker rose, opened one of the paniers on the ass’s beck, took 
out a bag, which he placed before Lenny, and told liim to suit bimself. 
The young peasant desired no better. He spread all the contents oi 
the bag on the sward, and a motly collection of food ibr the mind was 
there — ^food and poison— avidus— good and evil. Here Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, there The Age of Jieason— here Methodist Tracts, 
there True Principles of Socialism— Treatises on Useful Knowledge 
by sonnd learning actuated by pure benevolence— Appeals to 
ratives by the sh^owest reasoners, instigated by the same amhiticm 
that had moved Eratosthenes to the conilagr^ion of a temple : works 
of fiction admirable as Robinson Crusoe, or umocent as the Old Eng- 
lish Baron ; besides coarse translations of sucli garbage as bod rotted 
away the youth of Prance under Louis Quinze. This miscellany was 
an epitome, in short, of the mixed World of Books, of that vast city 
of the Press, with its palaces and hovels, its aqueducts and sewers— 
which opens all alike to the naked eye and the curious mind of him 
to whom you say, in the Tinker’s cardcss phrase, “ Suit yourself.” 

But it IS not the first iinpuise oi a nature, healthful and still pure, 
to settle in the hovel and lose itself amidst the 'sewers; and Lenny 
Pairfield turned innocently over the bad bobks, and selecting two or 
three of the best, brought them to the I'mker, and asked the price. 

“ Why,” said Mr. Spiott, putting on iiia spectacles, “you has taken 
the werry dearest: them ’ere be much cheaper, and more hinte^ 
restin’.” 

“ But I don’t fancy them,” answered Lenny; " I don’t understand 
what they arc about, and tins seems to tell one how the steam-enme 
is made, and has mce plates: and tliis isBjiabinson Crusoe, which 
Parson Dale once said he would give me— I’d rather buy it out of my 
own money.” 

“Well, please yourself,” quoth the Tinker; “von shall have the 
books for four bob, and you can pay me next month.’’ 

“ Pour bobs — four shillings ? it is a great sum,” said Lenny ; “ but 
I will lay by, as you are kind enough to trust me : good evening, Mr. 
Sprott.*^ 

“ Stay a bit,” said the Tinkeu ‘‘ 1^11 jiist throw you these two 
little tracts into the bargain ; they be only a shilling a dozen, so ’tis 
but tuppence— and when you has read ^Aose, vy, you’ll be a reglax 
customer.” 

The Tinker tossed to Lenny Nos. 1 and 2 of Appeals to Operatives, 
and the peasant took them up gratefully. 

The young knowledge-seeker went his way across the green fields, 
and under the still autumn foliage of the hedgerows. He looked 
first at one book, then at another ; he did not know on which to settle. 

The Tinker rose and made a fire with leaves, and fu^ze, and sticks, 
some dry and some green. 

Lenny has now opened No. 1 of the tracts : they arc the shortest 
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to lead, and don’t require so mnch ciFort of the mind as the explam^ 
lion of the steam-eimiie. 

The Tinker has set on his {crimy gluc-pot, and the glue simmsra. 


CHAPTER VL 

As Yiolante became more familiar with her new’ home, and those 
around her became more familiar with Yiolante, she was remarke? 
for a certain stateliness of manner and bearing, which, had it been 
less evidently natural and inborn, would liave seemed misplaced in 
the daughter of a forlorn exile, and would have been rare at so early 
on age among children of the loftiest pretensions. It was with the 
air of a little princess tliat she presented her tiny hand to a friendly 
pressure, or submitted her oalin clear cheek to a presuming kiss. 
Yet withal she was so graceful, and her very stateliness was so pretty 
and captivating, that she was not the less loved for all her grand airs. 
And, indeed, she deserved to be loved ; for though she was certainly 
prouder than Mr. Dale could approve of, her pride was devoid of 
egotism; and that is a pride by no means common. She had an 
'intuitive forethought for others ; you could see that she was capable 
of that gi^d woman-heroism, abnegation of self; and though she 
was an original child, and often grave and musing, with a tinge of 
melancholy, sweet, but deep in her character, still she was not above 
the happy genial merriment of childhood, — only her silver laugh was 
more attuned, and her gestures more composed, than those of children 
habituated to many playfellows usually are. Mrs. Hazeldean liked 
her best when she was grave, and said ‘‘she would become a very 
sensible woman.” Mrs. Dale liked her best when she was gay, and 
said “ she was bom to make many a heart ache for wliich Mrs. 
Dale was properly reproved by the Pai-son. Mrs. Hazeldean gave 
her a little set of garden tools ; Mrs. Dale a picture-book and a beau- 
tiful doll. For along time the book and tlic doll had the preference. 
But Mrs. Hazeldean having observed to iliccabocca that the poor 
cl^ looked pale, and ought to be a good deal in the open air, the 
wise father ingeniously pretended to Yiolante that Mrs. Riceabocca 
had taken a groat fancy to the picture-book, and that he should be 
very glad to have the doll, upon which Yiolante hastened to give 
them both .^way, and was never so happy as when mamma (os she 
called Mrs. Riccabocca) was admiring the pieturc-book, and tlicca- 
bocca with austere gravity dandled the doll. Then Riccabocca 
assured her that she could be of great use to him in the garden ; and 
Yiolante instantly put into movement her spade, hoe, and wheel- 
barrow. 

This last oocupation brought her into immediate contact with 
Air. Leonard Faimeld ; and that personage one morning, to his mat 
horror, found Miss Yiolante had nearly exterminated a whole celery- 
bed, which she had ignorantly conceived to be a crop of weeds. 

Lenny was extremely angry. He snatched away the hoc, and 
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uid angrily, "You must not do thait^ Miss; PU tell your J^paif 
you—” 

Violante drew herself up, and never having been so spoken to 
before, at least since her arrival in England, there was sometbii^ 
comic iu the surprise of her large eyes, as well as something tragic 
in the dignity or her oflended mien. "It is very naughty of you. 
Miss,” continued Leonard in a n^der tone, for he was both softenea 
by the eyes and awed by the mien, "and I trust you will not do it 
again.” 

" Non eapiseo** (I don’t understand), murmured Yiolante, and the 
dark eyes iillcawith tears. At that moment up came Jackeymo: 
and Yiolante, pointing to Leonard, said, with an effort not to betray 
her emotion, 11 fanduUo e moUo grossolano'* (he is a very rude 

Jackeymo turned to Leonard with the look of an enraged tiger. 
*‘How you dare, scum of de earth that you are,” cried he,* "how 
you dare make cry the si^orina?” And his English not supplying 
lamiliiff vituperatives sufficiently, he poured out upon Lenny such a 
profusion of Italian abuse, that the boy turned red and white, in a 
breath, with rage and perplexity. 

1 “ ir 1-* j.. 


his anger, and, finally approaching Leonard^ laid her hand on hm 
arm, and said with a kindness at on(*e childlike and queenly, and in 
the prettiest imaginable mixture of imperfect English and soft 


translate: "Don’t mind him. I dare say it was all my fault, only 
1 did not understand you : arc not these things weeds P” 

"No, niy darling signorinau” said Jockeyiiio in Italian, looking 
ruefully at tlie celoiy-bcd, "they arc not weeds, and they sell very 
well at this lime of the year. But still, if it amuses you to pluck 
them up, I should like to see who’s to prevent it.” 

Lenny walked away. Ho had been called " the scum of the earth,” 
by a foreigner too! He had again been ill-treated for doing what 
he conceived Ids duty. He was again feeling the distinction between 
rich and poor, and he now fancied that that distinction involved 
deadly warfare, for he had read from begiiming to end those two 
damnable tracts which the Tinker had presented to him. But in the 
midst of all the angry distoxhaiicc of his mind, he felt the soft touch 
of the infant’s hand, the soothing iuilucncc of her conciliating words, 
and he was half ashamed that he had spoken so roughly To a child. 

Still, nut trustii^ himsdf to speak, nc walked away, and sat down 
at a aistancc. “I don’t see,” thought ho, "why there should he 
rich and poor, master and servant.” Lenny, be it remembered, had 
not heard the Parson’s Political Sermon. 

An hour after, having composed himself, Lenny returned to his 


* Jti nood scarcely be observed, that Jackeymo, In his conversations with his 

master or Violante, or his conferences with himbelf, employs his native lanfroage, 
which is therefore translated without the blunders tliat he is driven to commit 
when compelled to trust himself to the tongue of the country in which he is a 
•qtounier. , 
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work. Jackeymo was no longer in the garden : he had gone 1o the 
fields ; but Kiccabocca was standing by the celciy-bed, and holding 
the red silk mnbrclk over Yiolante as she sat on the ground looking 
up at her father with those eyes already so full of intelligence, and 
love, and soul. 

“licnny,” said lliocahocciL “myyoTmg lady has been telling me 
that she has been very naughty, and Giacomo very unjust to you. 
Forgive them both.” 

Lenny’s snllenness melted in an instant: the reminiscences of 
tracts Nos. 1 and 2, 

** Like the baseless fabric of a yision, 

Left not a wreck behind." 

He raised eyes, swimming with all his native goodness, towards 
the wise man, and drooped thorn gratefully on the infant peace- 
maker. Then he turned away his head and fairly wept. The parson 
was right ; “0 ye poor, have charity for the nch; 0 ye rich, respect 
the poor.” 


CHAPTER Vn. 


Now from that day the humble Lenny and the regal Yiolante 
became great fnends. With what pride he taught her to distinguish 
between celery and weeds— and bow proud too was she when she 
learned that she was usrful ! There is not a greater pleasure you con 
give children, esnecially female children, than to make themfeel they 
are already of value in the world, and serviceable as well as protected. 
Weeks and months rolled away, and Lenny still read, not only the 
books lent him by the Doctor, bat those lie bought of Mr. Sprott. 
As for the bombs and shells against rdigion which the Tinker carried 
in his bag, Lenny was not induced to blow himself up with tlicm. 
He had been reared frojn Ids cradle in simple love and reverence for 
the Divine Father, and the tender Saviour, whose life beyond all 
records of human goodness^ whose death beyond all epics of mortal 
heroism, no being whose iniancy has been taught to supplicate the 
Merciful and adore the Holy, yea, even ihough his later life may be 
entangled amidst the thorns of some desolate Pyrrhonism, can ever 
hear reviled and scofihd without a shock to the conscience and a 


revolt to tlw" heart. As the deer recoils by instinct from tlie tiger, as 
the very look of the scorpion deters you from liandhng it, though you 
never saw a scorpion before, so the very first line in some ribald pro- 
fanity on which the Tinker put his black finger, made Lenny’s blood 
jfun cold. Safe, too, was the peasant boy from auy temptation in 
^orks of a gross and hccutious nature, not only because of the 
happv ignorance of his rural life, but because of a more enduring safe- 


ard— genius I Genius, that, manly, robust, healthful as it be, is 


long before it lose its instiuctive Dorian modesty: shamefaced, j 
because so susceptible to glory— genius, that loves indeed to dream, I 
but on the violet bank, not the dungiiill. Wherefore, even in tlifl I 
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error of the senses, it seeks to escape from the sensual into worlds of 
fancy, subtle mid refined. But apmi; from the passions true genius 
is the most practical of all humau gifts. Like the ApoUo whom the 
Greek worshipped as its type, even Arcady is its exile, not its home. 
Soon weary of the dalliance of Temp^, it ascends to its mission—the 
Archer of the silver bow, the guiao of the car of 'light. Sneaking 
more plamlv, genius is the enthusiasm for self-improvement ; u ceases 
or sleeps the moment it desisttfrom seeking some object which it 
believes of value, and by that oljcct it insensibly connects its self- 
improvement mth the positive advance of the worl^ At pfesent 
Lenny’s genius had no bias that was not to the Positive and Useful. 
It took the direction natural to its sphere, and the wants therein— 
viz., to the arts which we call mechanical. He wanted to know • 
about steam-engines and Artesian wdls ; and to know about them it 
was necessary to know something of mechanics and hydrostatics ; so 
he bought popular elementary works on those mystic sciences, and 
set all the powers of his mind at work on experiments. 

Noble and generous spirits are ye, who, with small care for fame, 
and little rcA^rard from pelf, have opened to the intellects of the poor 
the portals of wisdom ! 1 honour and revere yc ; only do not think 
ycliavc done all tliat is needful. Consider, 1 pray ye, whether so 
good a choice from the Tinker’s bag would have been made by a boy 
whom religion had not scared from the Pestilent, and genius had not 
led to the self-improving. And Lenny did, not wholly escape from 
the mephitic portions of the motley elements from which liis awaken- 
ing mind drew its nurture. Think not it was aU pure oxygen that 
the panting lip drew in. No; there were still those inilammatoiy 
tracts. Political 1 do not like to call tliem, for politics means the ait 
of government, and the tracts 1 speak of assailed all government 
whi^h mankind has hitherto recognised. Sad rubbish, perhaps, were 
an jh tracts to you, 0 sound thinker, in your easy-chaii* ! Or to you 
r^tiscd statesman, at your jjost on the Treasury Bench— to you, 
taika dignitary of a learned Church— or to you, my lord judge, who may 
often have sent from your bar to the dire Orcus of Norfolk’s Isle the 
ghosts of men whom that rubbish, falling simultaneously on the 
bumps of acquisitiveness and combativeness, hath untimely slain! 
Sad rubbish to you ! But seems it such rubbish to the poor mam to 
whom it promises a paradise on the easy terms of upsetting a world? 
For ye see, those “Appeals to Operative” repiesent that same 
world-upsetting as the simplest thing imaginable— a sort of two-and-i 
two-make-four proposition. The poor have only got io set thcii 
strong hands to the axle, and heave-a-hoy 1 and hun^ for the topsy- 
! Then, just to put a little wholesome rage into the hcavo-a-hoy ! 
it is so facile to accompany the eloquence of Appeals ” with a kind 
of stir-the-bile-up statistics— “ Abuses of the Aristocracy” — “Jobs 
of the Priesthood” — “Expenses of the Army kept up for Peers* 
younger sous ” — “ Wars contracted for the villanous purpose of rais- 
ing the Touts of the landowners ” — ^aU arithmetically dmed up, and 
seasSned with talcs of every gentleman who has committdoa misdeed, 
cve?*^ clergyman who has dishonoured his cloth ; as if such instances 
were fair specimens of average gentlemen and ministers of religion f 
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All this panaonately advanced (and observe, never ansirered, for that 
Hteratnre admits no controversialists, and the writer has it all his 
own way), may be rubbish; bat it is out of sadi rubbish that 
operatives build barricades for attack, and legislatora prisons for 
defenioe. 

Oor poor friend Lenny drew plenty of this stuff £rom the Tinhei's 
bag. He thought it vexy elcver and very eloquent ; and he i^uppqsed 
ibiB statisrics were as true as mathematical dcmoatiations. 

A famous knowledge-diffuser is looking over my shoulder, and tells 
xne, “ increase education and cheapen books, and all tms rubbish 
will disappear!" Sir, I don't believe a word of it. If you printed 
Bieardo and Adam Smith at a farthing a volume, I still believe that 
tiiey would be as little read by the operatives as they are now-a-duys 
by a very large proportion of highly-cultivated men. I still believe 
that, while the press works, attars on the nch, and pr^sitions for 
hcavc-a-hom will always form a popular portion of the Literature of 
Labour. There's Lenny Fairhekl reading a treatise on hydraulics, 
and constructing a model for a fountain mto the bargain; but that 
does not prevent his acquiescence in any proposition for getting rid 
of a National Debt, which he certainly never agreed to pay, and 
which he is told makes sugar and tea so shamefully dear. Nq, 1 tell 
you what does a little counteract those eloquent moentives to break 
uis own head against the strong wails of the Social Systm— it is, 
that he has two eyes in that head, which are not always employed m 
mding. And, having been told in print that masters are tyrants, 
parsons hypocrites or drones m the mve, and landowners vampiics 
and bloodsuckers, he looks out into the little world around him, and, 
firat. he is compelled to acknowledge that his master is not a tyrant 
(pemaps because he is a foreigner and a philoscmher, and, for what 1 
and Lenny know, a republican). But then Parson Dale, tlicugb 
High Church to the marrow, is neither hypocrite nor drone 11c x as 
a very good living, it is true— much better than he ought to havx 
aocoraing to the political" opinions of those tracts I but Lenny is 
obliged to confess that, if Parson Dale were a penny the pooreV, be 
would do a pennyworth's less good : and. comparing one parish with 
another, suen as Hood Hall and Hazeldean, he is dim^ aware that 
there is no grater civiljsek than a person tolerably well off. Then, 
too, Squire IJazeldcan, though as arrant a Tory as ever stood upon 
shoe-leather, is certainly not a vampire nor bloodsucker. He does 
not feed on the public; a great many of the public feed upon him : 
i and, thercfoiC, his practical experience a Litlc staggers and perplexes 
If Lenny Poirfield as to the gospel accuracy of his theoretical dogmas, 
llifastcrs, parsons, and landowners ! having, at the risk of all popu- 
larity, just nveu a depatU to certam sages extremely the fashion 

at present, X am not going to let you off without an admouitor> deu 
in -the car. Don't suppose that any mere scnbbling and typework 
will aufhcc to answer the scribbling and typework set at work to 
demdish you— tmfe down that rubbish you can't— ftw it dowij you 
^ may. If you are rich, like Squire Hazeldean, do good with your 
It money ; if you arc poor, like Signor Kiccaboo^ do good with your| 
kindness. ' 
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See ! tliere is Lenny now rcoeiTing his week’s wages ; and thou^ 
Lenny knows that he can get higher wages in the very next patidi, 
his blue era are sparkling with gratitude, not at the chink of the 
money, but at the poor exile’s friendly talk on tilings apart from all 
service; while Yiolante is descending the steps from the terrace, 
charged by her mother-in-law with a little basket of sago, and such- 
like delic^es, for Mrs. Fairfield, who has been ailing the last few 
days. 

Lenny will see the tinker as he goes home, and he will buy a most 
Demosthenean “ Apjjcal”— a tract of tracts, upon the Propriely of 
Strikes, and the Avarice of Masters. But, somehow or other, I think 
a few words from Simor lUccabocca, that did not cost the Signor a 
iiirllmig, and the sight of his mother’s smile at the contents of the 
basket, which cost very little, will serve to neutralize the effects of 
that Appeal,” much more efiicaciously than the best article li 
Brougham or a Mill could write on the subject. 


cnAPTER Yrn. 

SnuxG had come again; and one beautiful May-day, Leonard 
Fairfield sat beside the httle fountain wluch he had now actually 
constructed in the garden. The butterflies were bovermg over the 
belt of flowers which he had placed around his fountm, and the 
birds were singmg overhead Leonard Fairfield was resting from his 
day’s work, to enjoy his abstemious dumer, beside the cool play of 
the sparklmg waters, and, with the yet keener appetite of knowledge, 
he devoured his book as he munched his crusts. 

A penny tract is the shoeing-hora of literature ! it draws on a great 
many books, and some too tight to be very useful in walking. The 
penny tract quotes a celebrated wntcr — you long to read liira; it 
props a starthng assertion by a grave authority— you long to refer to 
it. During the nights of the past winter, Leonard’s intelligence had 
made vast progress! he had taught himself more than the elements 
of mechanics, and put to practice the principles he had acf^uired, not 
only in the hydraulical achievement or the fountain, nor in the still 
more notable application of science, commenced on the stream in 
w;hich Jackevmo had fished for minnows, and which Lenny had 
diverted to the purpose of irrigating two fields, but iu various in- 
gemous contrivances for the facilitation or abridgment of labour, 
which had excited great wonder and praise in the neighbourhood. 
On the other hand, those rabid little tracts, which dealt so summarily 
with the destinies of the human race^ even when his growing reason, 
and the perusal of works more /classical or more logical, had led him 
to perceive that they were illiterate, and to suspect that they jumped 
from premises to conclusions with a celerity very efifferent from the 
carefiil»ratiociiiation of mechanical science, had still, in the citations 
and references wherewith they aboundec^ lured him on to philo- 
sophers more q[)ecioiis and more perilous. Out cl the Tinker^ bag 

YOL. I. • V 
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ho had drawn a translation of Condorcet's Proffress Marty and 
pother of Kousseau’s Social Contract, Works so eloquent had 
induced him to select from tlie tracts in the Tinker’s miseoDany those 
which abounded most in professions of philanthropy, and predictions 
of some comin" Golden Acre, to which old Saturn’s was a joke — 
tracts so mild and mother-Ukc in their language, that it required a 
much more practical experience than Lenny’s to perceive that you 
would have to pass a river of blood before you had tlie slightest 
chance of setting foot on the flowery banks on which they invited 
you to repose — ^tracts which rouged poor Christianity on the cJieeks, 
clapped a crown of innocent daffodilhes on her head, and set her to 
dancing fi pas de zephyr in the pastoral ballet in wliich St. Siinmi 
pipes to the flock he shears ; or having first laid it down as a pre- 
liminarj* axiom that 

“ The cloud -capt tnwers, the gor^oaa palaces, 

Tlic solemn temples, the ^reat ^lobc Itself-- 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve,** 

substituted in pliicc thereof Monsieur Courier’s symmetrical pbalan- 
stere, or Mr. Owen’s architectund parallelogram. It was with some 
such tract that Lenny was seasoning Ids crusts and his radislirs, 
when Jiiccahocca, bending his long dark face ovtjr the studeni’s 
shoulder, said abruptly — 

^^PiavulOy my friend ! what on earth have you got there ! Just let 
lot me look at it, will you ? ” 

Leonard rose respectfully, and coloured deeply as lie surrendered 
the tract to lliccabocoa. 

The wise man read the first page attentively, the second more 
cursorily, and only ran his eye over the rest. He had gone through 
too vast a range of problems political, not to have passed over that 
venerable Pom Minorum of Socialism, on wliich Couriers and 
St. Simons sit straddling, and cry aloud that they have arrived at the 
last boundary of knowledge \ 

“ All tliis is as old as the hills,” quoth Tliccabocca irreverently ; 
“but the hills stand still, and tJus — ^there it goes!” and the sage 
pointed to a cloud emitted from his pipe. "Did you ever read Sir 
David Brewster on Ojjticai Delusions? No! Well, Til lend it to 
you. You will find therein a story of a lady who always saw a black 
cat on her hearth-rug. TJie black cat existed only in her fancy, 
but tim hallucination was natural iiud reasonable— eh— -what do you 
Ihink?”., 

“Why, sir,” said Leonard, not catching the Italian’s meaning, “I 
don’t exactly see that it was natural and reasonable.” 

“Poolish boy. yes! because black cats are things possible and 
blown. But who ever saw upon earth a community of men such as 
sit on the hearth-rugs of Messrs. Owen and Fourier P H* the lady’s 
h^ucination was not reasonable, what is his who believes in such 
visions as these P ” 

Leonard hit his Up. ^ « 

•'My dear boy,” cried Bicoabocca kindly, “the only thing sure 
ud^tangible to which tliese writers w^ouid lead you, lies at the first 
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step, and that is what is commonly called a Kevolution. Now, 
1 kiiow what that is. I have gone, not indeed through a revolution, 
Dot^ attempt at one.'* 

Leonard raised his eyes towards his master with a look of profound 
respect, and mat cruriosity. 

‘^Yes,” added 'Kiccabocca, and the face on which the boy gazed 
exchanged its usual grotesque and sardonic expression for one 
animated, noble, and heroic. " Yes, not a revolution for chimeras, 
but for that cause whicli the coldest allow to be good, and wliich, 
when successful, all time approves as divine— the redemption of our 
native soil from the nilc of the foreigner ! I have shared in such an 
attempt. .And,” continued the Italian moumfolly. “recalling now 
all the evil passions it arouses, aU the ties it dissolves, all the blood 
that it command to flow, all the licalthful industry it arrests, all the 
madmen that it arms, aU the victims that it dupes, I (]uesiion 
whether one man rejdly honest, pure, and Iminaiie, wlio has once gone 
through such an ordeal, would ever hazard it again, unless lie was 
assured that tlic victory was certain — ay, and the object for which he 
fights not to be wrested from his hands amidst the uproar of the 
elements that the battle has released.” 

The Italian paused, shaded his brow with his hand, fuid remained 
long silent. Then, gradually resuming his ordinary tone, he con- 
tinued — 

“ llevolutions that liave no definite objects made clear by the 
positive, experience of history; revolutions, iri a word, that aim less 
at substituting one law or one dynastv for another, than at changing 
the whole scheme of society, have oeen little attempted by real 
statesmen. Even Lycurgus is proved to be a myth who never existed. 
Such organic changes are but lu the day-dreams of philosophers who 
bVed apai-t from the actual world, and whose opinions ^though 
generally they were very benevolent, ^)od sort of men, and wrote 
111 an elegant poetical style) one would no more take on a plain 
matter of life, than one would look upon Virgil’s Eclogues as a faithful 
picture of the ordinary pains and pleasures of tlie peasants w^ho tend 
our sheep. Read them as you would read poets, and they are 
dcliglitfiD. But attempt to shape tlie world according to the poetry, 
and fit yourself for a madhouse. The fartlier off the age is from the 
realisation of such projects, the more these poor pliilosoiihers have 
indulged them. Thus, it was amidst the. saddest comiptkm of court 
manners that it became the fashion in Paris fo sit. for one’s picture, 
with a crook in one’s hand, as Alexis or Daphne. Just as lihrerty was 
fast dying out of Greece, and the successors of Alexander were 
founding their monarchies, and Rome was growing up to crush in its 
iron grasp all states save its own, Plato withdrau's liis eyes from the 
world, to open them in his dreamy Atlantis. Just in the grimmest 
period of English history, with the axe hanging over his head, Sir 
Thomas More gives you his Utopia, Just when tlie world is to be 
the theatre of a new Sesostris, the sages of Prance tell you that the 
age is tdb enlightened for war, tliat man is henceforth to lie governed 
by pure re^on, and live in a paradise. Very jiretty reading all this 
to a man like me, Lenny, who con admire and smile at it. But to 

. • N 2 
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yon, to the man who has to work for his to the man who 

thinks it would be so much more pleasant to live at his case in a, 
phaknstere than to work eight or ten hours a-day ; to the man of 
tdent, and action, and industry, whose future is invested in that 
tranquillity and order of a state in which tsjJfeSit, and action, and 
industry arc a certain capital; — why, Messrs. Coutts, tJic great 
bankers, had better encourage a theory to upset the system of bank 
ing! whatever disturbs society. yeaL even by a causeless panic, 
much more by an actual straggle, fajls first upon the market of 
labour, and thence afTects prejudicially every department of intelli- 
gence. lu such times the arts arc arrested ; literature is neglected • 
people are too busy to read anything save appeals to Ihcir passions. 
Ana capital,, shaken in its sense of security, no longer ventures 
boldly ilirough the land, calling forth all the energies of toil and 
enterprise, and extending to every workman liis reward. Now. 
Lenny, take this niece of advice. You are young, clever, and 
aspiring : men rarely succeed in changing the world ; but a man 
seldom fails of success if he lets the world alone, and resolves to 
make the best of it. You arc in the midst of the great crisis of your 
life ; it is tlie struggle between the new de.sircs knowledge excites, 
and that sense of poverty, which those desires convert either into 
hope and emulation, or into envy and despair. I grant that it is an 
up-lp \ l wor k that lies before you ; but don’t you think it is always 
eaSiertTOimb a mountain than it is to level it These books call on 
you to level the mountain ; and that mountain is the property of 
other people, subdivided amongst a graat many proprietors, and 
protected oy law. At the first stroke of the pickaxe, it is ten to one 
but what you are taken up for a trespass. But the path up the 
mountain is a right of way uncontested. Y'ou may bg^c at the 
summit, before (even if the owners arc fools enough to let yon) you 
could have levelled a yard. Coapeito!** quoth the doctor, ‘Mt is 
more than two thousfina ye.ars ago since iioor Plato began to level it, 
and the mountain is as liigh as ever !” 

Thus saying, lUccabocca came to the end of his pipe, and stalking 
thoughtfully away, he left Leonard Fairfield trying to extract light 
from the smoke. 


^ CHAPTER IX. 

Shortly after this discourse of Riceabocca’s, an incident occurrea 
to Leonard that served to carry his mind into new directions. One 
evening, when his mother was out, he was at work on a new mecha- 
nical contnvance, and had the misfortune to break one of the instru- 
ments which he employed. Now, *it will be remembered tliat his 
father had been the Sc^uire’s liead carpenter : the widow had carefully 
boarded the tools of his crafh which had belonged to her poor Mark ; 
and though she occasionally lent themtoliconard, she would not give 
them up to his service. Amongst these, Leonard knew that he should - 
find the one that he wanted ; and being much interested in his con- ' 
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trivance, he could not wait till his mother’s return. The tools, with 
other little relics of the lost, were kept in a lai^ trunk in Mrs. Pair- 
field’s slecpin^-room ; the trunk was not locked, and Leonard went to 
it without ceremony or scruple. In rummaging for the instrument, 
his eye fell upon a bundle of MSS. ; and he suddenly recollected that 
when he was a mere child, and before he much knew the diference 
between verse and prose, his mother had pointed to these MSS., and 
said, ** One day or other, when you can read nicely, PH let you look at 
these, Lenny. My poor Mark wrote such verses— ah, he teax a schol- 
lard ! ” Leonard, reasonably enough, thought that the time had 
now arrived when he was worthy the privilege of reading the paternal 
effusions, and ho took forth the MSS. nitn a keen but melancholy 
interest. He recognised hia father’s handwriting, which he had often 
seen before in account-books and memoranda, and read eagerly some 
trifling poems, which did not show much genius, nor much mastery of 
language and rhythm — such poems, in short, as u self-educated man, 
with poetic taste and feeling, rather than poetic inspiration or artistic 
culture, might compose with credit., but not for fame. But suddenly, 
^ he turned over tnesc “ Occasional Pieces,” Leonard came to others 
in a difterent Jiandwriting — a woman’s handwriting. —small, and fine, 
and exquisitely fonned. He had scarcely read six lines of these last, 
before his attoiitiou wjis irresistibly chained. They were of a different 
order of merit from poor Mark’s ; they bore the unmistakcahle stamp 
of genius. liikc tin', poetry of women in general, they were devoted 
to personal feeling; they w'erc not the mirror of a world, but reflec- 
tions of a solitary heart. Yet this is the kind of poetry most pleasing 
to 1 he young. And the vci'ses in question had another attraction for 
Leonard ; tlicy seemed to express some struggle akin to liis own, — 
s(»m(i complaint against the actual condition of the writer’s life, — 
some sweet, iiielodhous munnurs at fortune. Por the rest, they were 
characterised by a vein of sentiment so elevated, that if written by a 
man it ’svonld have run into exaggeration ; written by a woman, the 
romance was carried off by so many genuine revelations of sincere, 
di;f!i>, pathetic feeling, that it was always natural, though true to a 
nature for which you would not au^ur happiness, 

Leonard -was still absorbed in tlje perusal of these poems, when 
Mrs. Fairfield entered the i-oom. 

“ What have you been about, Lcimy ? — searching in my box ? ” 

“I came to look for my father’s bag of tools, mother, and 1 found 
these papers, wliicli you said I might read some day.” 

“ I doesn’t wonder you did not hear me wJieii 1 came in^* said the 
widow, sighing, “lusod to sit still for the hour together, when my 
poor Mark read his poems to iqe. There was such a pretty one about 
the ‘Peasant’s Fireside,* Lenny ; have you got hold of that ? ” 

“ Ye.s, dear mother; audl remarked the mlusion to you ; it brought 
tears to my eyes. But these verses are not my father’s,— W'hose arc 
they ? They; seem in a woman’s handwriting.” 

AIti 4 Faiificld looked,— changed colour,— grew faint,— and seated 
herself. 

“ Poor, poor Nora ! ” said she, falteringly. “ I did not know as tliey 
were tliere ; Mark Igep ’em ; they got among his ” 
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Leojtabd.— “WT io was Nora ? 

Mes. Paibiieij).— -W ho P— child— who ? Nora was— was my own 
—own sister. 

Lbonabd (in great amaze, contrasting his ideal of the writer of 
those musical lines, in that graceful hand, with his homely, uneducated 
mother, who could neither read nor write). — ^Your sister !— is it pos- 
sible P My Bxmij then. How comes it you never spoke of her before P 
Oh ! you should be so proud of her, mother. 

Mbs. Faikpield (clasping her hands).— We were proud of her, all 
of us— father, mother— all ! She was so beautiful and so good, and 
not proud she ! though she looked like the first lady in the land. Oh ! 
Nora, Nora! 

Leonaiid (after a pause).— JBut she must have been highly 
educated? 

Mbs. Faibeield.— ’D eed she was ! 

Leonabd, — ^H ow was that ? 

Mbs. Faibpield (rocking herself to and fro in her chair).— Oh ! 
my Lady was her ^dmother— Lady Lansmere I mean,— and took a 
fancy to her when me was that high I and had lier to stay at the Park, 
and wait on her Ladysliip ; and then she put her to school, and Nora 
was so clever, that nothing would do but she must go to London as a 
governess, fiut don’t talk of it, boy I — don’t talk of it ! 

Leoe ABD.— W hy not, mother ? What has become of her ?— where 
is she? 

Mbs. FAiKWEim ('bursting into a paroxysm of tears).— In her grave 
—in her cold grave ! Dead, dead ! 

Leonard was inexpressibly grieved and shocked. It is the attribute 
of the poet to seem always living, — always a friend. Leonard felt as 
if some on(5 very dear had been suddenly tom from his heart. Me 
tried to console his mother ; but her emotion was contagious, and he 
wept with her. 

And liow long has she been dead ? ” he asked, at last, inmoumfnl 
accents. 

“ Many ’s the long year— many ; but,” added Mrs. Fairfield, rising, 
and putting her tremulous hand on Leonard’s shoulder, " you’ll just 
never talk to me about her^— I can’t bear it,— it breaks my heart ; I 
can boar better to talk of Mark. Come down stairs— come.” 

“ May 1 not keep these verses, mother ? Do let me.” 

“Well, well, those bits o’ paper be all she left behind her. Yes. 
keep thcim but put back Mark’s, Arc they all here P— sure P ” Ana 
tlieVidow, though she could not read her husband’s verses, looked 
jealously at the MSS. written in his irregular large scrawl, and, 
smoothing them carefuU:^ replaced them m the trunk, and resettled 
over therri some sprigs of lavender, which Leonard hod unwittingly 
disturbed, 

“ Bill,” said Leonard, as his eye again rested on the beautiful 
handwriting? of his lost aunt — but you call her Nora— I see she 
signs herself L.” ^ 

" Leonora was her name. I said she was my lady’s godchild. Wc 
called her Nora for short ** 

" Leonora— and I am Leonard— is that howicamo by the nameP” 
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•• Yes, yes— do hold your tongue, boy ” sobbed poor Mis. Fairfield; 
and she could not be soothed nor coaxed into continiiing or renewing 
a subject wliich was evidently associated with insupportable pain. 


CHAPTER X. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the effect that this discovery produced 
on Leonard’s train of thought. Some one belonging to liis own 
humble race bad, then, preceded him in his struggling flight towards 
tlie loftier regions of Intelligence and Desire. It was likeihe mariner 
amidst unknown seas, wlio finds carved upon some desert isle a 
fmniliar household nmne. And this creature of genius and of sorrow 
— ^whoae existence he had only learned by her song, imd whose death 
created, in the simple heart of her sister, so passionate a grief, after 
the lapse of so many years— supplied to the romance awaking in his 
young heart the ideal which it unconsciously sought. He was pleased 
to liear that she had been beautiful and good. He paused from his 
b(5oks to muse on her, and picture her image to his fancy. That 
there was some mystery in her late was evident to him ; and while 
that conviction deciKjned his interest, the mystery itself, by deppes, 
took a chann which he was not anxious to dispel. He resigned him- 
self to Airs. Fairfield’s obstinate silence. He was contented to rank 
the dead amongst those holy and ineffable images which we do not 
seek to unveil. Youth and Fancy have many secret hoards of idcti 
wliicli they do not desire to impart, ei cn to those most in their con- 
fidence. I doubt the depth of lecling in any man who has not certain 
recesses in his soul into which none may enter. 

Hitherto, fis 1 have said, the talents of Leonard Fan-field had been 
more turned to things positive than to the ideal; to science and in- 
vestigation of fact than to poetry, and tliat airier irutli in which 
poetiy has its clement. He had read our greater poets, indeed, but 
witliout thought of imitating ; and rather from the genered curiosity 
to inspect all celebrated momiiiients of the human mind, than from 
that especial predilection for verse wliich is loo common in childh<^ 
and youth to be any sure sign of a poet. Rut now these melodies, 
unknown to all the world beside, rang in his cm-, mingled with bis 
tlioughts-sct, as it were, his whole life tj) music. He read poetry 
with a different sentiment— it seemed to him that he had^scovered 
its secret. And so reading, the passion seized him, and “ the numbers 
came.” 

To many minds, at the commencement of our grave and earnest 
pilgrimage, I am Vandal enough to flunk that the indulgence of 
poetic taste and reverie does arcat md lasting harm; that it serves to 
enervate the cliaiactcr, mvc udse iueas of lif(\ iinpui-t the seuiblanwi 
of drudgery to the noble toils and duties of the active man. All 
poeti 7 would not do this— not, for instance, tlie Classical, in its 
diviner masters— not the poetry of Homer, of Virgil, of Sophocles — 
not, perhaps, even that of tlic indolent Horace. But the poetry 
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which yoaih nsoaily loves and appredates the best—tho poetry of 
mere sentiment-— does so in 'minds already over-predisposed to the 
sentimental, and which require bracing to grow into healthful 
manhood. 

^ On the other hand, even this latter kind of poetry, which is pecu- 
liarly modem, does suit many minds of another mould — ^minds which 
our modem lue, with its hard positive forms^ tends to produce. And 
as in certain climates plants and herbs, peculiarly adapted as antidotes 
to those diseases most prevalent in the atmosphere, are profusely 
sown, as it were, by the benignant providence of nature— so it may 
be that the softer and more romantic species of poetry, which comes 
forth iu harsh, money-making, unromantic times, is intended as 
curatives and counter-poisons. The world is so much with us, uow- 
a-days, that wc need have something that prates to us, albeit even in 
too an euphuism, of the moon and stars. 

Gertes, to Leonard Fairfield, at that ^riod of his intellectual life, 
the softness of onr Helicon descended as healing dews. In his 
turbulent and unsettled ambition^ in his vague grapnlc with the giant 
forms of j^litical truths, in his bias towards the application of science 
to immediate practical purposes, this lovely vision of the Muse came 
in the wliite rone of the Peacemaker ; and with upraised hand, point ipg 
to serene skies, she opened to him fair glimpses of the ik^autilul, 
which is given to Peasant as to Prince — showed to him that on the 
surface of earth there is something nobler than fortune— that he who 
can view the world os a poet is always at soul a king ; while to prac- 
tical purpose itself, that larger and more profound invention, which 
poetry stimulates, supplied the grand design and the subtle view- 
leading him beyond the mere ingenuity of the mechanic, and ha- 
bituatmg him to regard the inert force of the matter at his command 
with the ambition of the Discoverer. But, above all, the, discontent 
that was within him finding a vent, not in deliberate war u])on this 
actual world, but through the purifying channels of song— in the vent 
itself it evaporated, it was lost. By accustoming ourselves to survey 
sHl things with the spirit that retains and reproduces them only in 
their lovelier or grander aspects, a vast philosophy of toleration for 
what we before gazed on with scorn or hate insensibly grows upon us. 
Leonard looked into his heart after the ^choutress had breathed 
upon it ; and through the mists of the fleeting and tender mehmcholy 
which betrayed where she had been, he beheld a new sun of delight 
and joy dawning over the landscape of human life. 

Thus, though she was dead ana gone from his actual knowledge, 
this mysterious kinswoman— "a voice, and nothing more”— had 
spoken to liim, soothed, elevated, cheered, attuned eacu discord into 
harmony ; and, if now permittea from some serencr sphere to behold 
the life that her soul thus strangi ly influenced, verily with yet holier 
the saving and lovely spirit might have glided onward in the 
Eterntd Progress. 

Wc call the large majority of human lives obscure, Presumptpous 
that #0 ar(‘. ! How know we what lives a single thought retained 
from the dust of nameless graves may have lighted to renown? 
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CHAPTER XI. 

It waA aoont a year after Leonard's discovery of the family MSS« 
that Parson Dale borrowed the qruetest pad mare in the Squire’s 
stables^ and set out on on equestrian excursion. He said that he was 
bound on business connected with his old parishioners of Lansmere i 
for, as it has been incidentally implied in a previous chapter, he had 
been connected with that borough town fand, 1 may here add, in the 
capacity of curate) before he had been inducted into the living of 
Hazcldeiin. 

It was so rarely that tlie Parson stirred from home, that this 
journey to a town more than twenty miles off was regarded as a most 
daring adventure, both at the Hall and at the Porson^e. Mrs. Dale 
could not sleep the whole previous night with thinking of it ; and 
though she had naturally one of her worst nervous headaches on the 
eventful mom, she yet suffered no hands less thoughtful than her own 
to pack up tlie saddlcl)ags which the Parson had borrowed along with 
the pad. Nay, so distrustful was she of the possibility of the good 
ntairs exerting the slightest common sense in her absence, that she 
kept liim close at lier side while she was engaged in that same ope- 
ration of packing un—showing liim the crstact spot in which the clean 
shirt w'as put, and now nicely the old slippers were packed up in one 
of his own sennous. She implored him not to mistake the sandwich^ 
for his shaving-soap, and made him observe how carefully she had 
provided against sucli confusion, by placing them as far apart from 
each other as the nature of saddle-bags will admit. The poor Parson 
— who was really by no means an absent man, but as little likely to • 
sliave himself with sandwiches and lunch upon soap as tlie most 
common-place mortal may be — Glistened wuth conjugal patience, and 
thought that man never had such a wdfo before ; nor was it without 
tears in liis own eyes that he tore himself from the farewell embrace 
of his weeping Carry. 

I confess, liow^cvcr, that it was with some apprehension that he set 
his foot in the stirrup, and trusted his person to the mercies of an 
unfamiliar juiimal. Por, whatever might be Mr. Dale’s minor ac- 
complishments as man and parson, horsemanship was not his 
indeed, J doubt if he had taken the reins in his Landjnorc than 
twice since he Ijad been married. 

The Squire’s surly old groom. Mat, was in attendance with the 
3 )ad ; and, to the Parson’s gentle inquiry whether Mat was quite sure 
that the pad was quite safe, replied laconically, “ Oi, oi, give her her 
head.” . 

“Give licr her head!” repeated Mr. Dale, rather amazed, for he 
had not the slightest intention of Uking away that part of the beast’s 
frame so essential to its vital economy — “ Give her her head !” 

“ Oi, oi ; and don’t jerk her up like that, or she’ll fall a doincing 
on her hind-legs.” 

The Par&yn instanlly slackened the reins ; and l^Irs. Dale— who 
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had tarried heliind to control her tears— now running to the door for 
“more last words,” he waved his hand with courageous amenity, and 
ambled forth into the lane. 

Our equestrian was absorbed at first in studying the idiosyncrasies 
of the nad-maro, and trying thereby to arrive at some notion of her 
^neral character : guessing, for instance^ why she raised one car and 
mid doYm the other; why she kept bearing so close to the left that 
she brushed his leg agair^t the hedge ; and why, wlien she iirrived at 
a, little side-gEito in the fields,, which led tow'ards the home-farm, she 
came to a full stop, smd feU to rubbing her nose agmnst the rail— an 
occupation iram which tlie Parson, finding all civil remonstrances 
in vain, at length diverted her by a timorous appUcatiou of the 
wto. 

Inis crisis on the road fairly passed, the pad seemed to comprehend 
that she had a journey before her, and giving a petulant whisk of her 
tail, quickened her amble into a short trot, which soon brought the 
Parson into the high-road, and nearly opposite the Casino. 

Here, sitting on the gate whicli M to his abode, and shaded by his 
umbrella, he beheld Dr. Kiccabocca. 

The Italian lifted his eyes from the book he was reading, and 
stared hard at the Parson ; and he— not venturing to withdraw his 
whole attention from the pad (who, indeed, set up both her ears at 
the apparition of Biccabocca^ and evinced snnptonis of that surprise 
and superstitious repugnance at unknown objects, which goes by the 
name of “ shving”)— looke d askanc e at Biccmiocca. 

“ Don’t stir, please,” saicTiIie Parson, “or I fear you’ll alarm this 
creature ; it seems a nervous, timid thing ;— soho— gently—gcutly.” 

And he fell to patting the mare with CTeat unction. 

The pad, thus encouraged, overcame her first Ifcitural astonishment 
at the sight of Kiccabocca uiid the red umbrella ; and having before 
been at tlie Casino on sundry occasions, tmd sagaciously preferring 
places within the range of her experience to bournes neither cognate 
nor comecturablc, she moved gravely up towards the gat e on whidi 
the Italian sat ; and, after eyeing him a moment — as inudi as to 
say, “I wish you would get otr^”— came to a dead lock. 

“Well,” said Riccabocca, “since your horse seems more disposed 
to be polite to me than yourself, Mr. Dale, I take the opportumty of 
your present involuntary pause to congratulate you on your elevation 
in life, and to breathe a friendly prayer that pride may not have a 
fall!” ^ 

“Tut,” said the Parson, affecting an easy air, though still contem- 
platirm the pad, who appeai*ed to have fallen into a (juiet doze, “it is 
true that I liave not ridden much of late years, and the Squire’s 
horses are very liigli-fed and. spirited.; but there is no more harm in 
them than their master when one once knows their ways.” 

** Chi va inono, va sano, 

^ E chi va sono va lontano," 

said Riccabocca^ pointing to the saddle-bags. “You go sWly, 
therefore safely ; and he who goes safely may go far. You seem pre- 
tea journey*” ^ 
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" I am,” said tlie Parson; 
little ” 


*^atid on a matter tliat concerns yon a 


Me !” exclaiined Uiccabocca — concerns me !” 


** Yes, so far as the chance of depriying you of a serrant whom you 
like and esteem affects you.” 

‘'Oh,” said Eiccabocca, "I understand: you have hinted to me 
very often that 1, or knowledge, or Ooth together, have unffttf^ 
Leonard Fairfield for service.” 


“ I did not say that exactly ; I said that you have fitted him for some- 
thing liigher than service. But do not repeat this to him. And I 
cannot yet say more to you, for I am very doubtful as to the success 
of my mission; and it not do to unsettle poor Leonard until we 
arc sure tliat we can improve his condition.” 

" Of that you can never be sure,” quoth the wise man, shaking his 
head ; “ and I can’t say that I am unselfish enough not to bear you a 
gnidge for seeking to decoy away from me an mvaluable servant — 
faithiul, steady, intelligent, and” added Biccabocca* warming as he 
approached the climacteric adjective “ exceedingly cheap ! neverthe- 
less— go, and Heaven speed you. I am not an Alexander, to stand 
between man and the sun.” 


” You are a noble, great-hearted creature, Signor BiccaboccajJbu 
spite of your cold-olooded proverbs and villanous books.” The 
Parson, as he said this, brou^t dowu the whipdiand with so indis- 
creet an enthusiasm on the pad’s shoulder, that the poor beast, 
startled out of her mnooent doze, made a bolt forward, which nearly 

a itated Uiccabocca from his seat on tiie stue^^ and then tuming 
—as the Parson tugged desperately at the rem— caugnt im» htt 
between her teeth, and set off at a canter. The Parson lost both his 
stirrups ; and wlieii he regained them (as the pad slackened her pace), 
and had time to breathe and look about him, Kiccabocca and the 
Casino were both out of sight. 

” Certainly,” quoth Parson Dale, as he resettled himself Avith great 
complacency, and a conscious tri\imph that he was still on the pad*;^ 
back— Certainly it is true ‘ that the noblest conquest ever made by 
niau was that of the horse a fine creature it is — a very fiuo creature 
— and uucoraraonly difiicult to sit on, cspeci^y without stirrups.” 
Finnly in his stirrups the Parson planted his feet; and the heart 
witliin him was very proud. 


CHAPTEE Xn. 

The borough town of Lansijicre was situated in the county adjoin- 
ing that which contained the village of Hazeldean. liute at noon the 
Parson crossed the little stream which divided the two shires, and 
camc*(o an inn, which was placed at an angle where the great main 
road branched off into tivo directions— the one leading towards Lans- 
mere, the other going more direct to London. At this inn the pad 
stopped, andj)ut down both ears with the air of a pad who has made 
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up her mind to bait. And the Parson faiinselff feeling very warm and 
somewhat sore, said to the pad benignly, It is just— 'thou shalt have 
com and water!” 

Dismounting, therefore, and finding himself very stiff, as soon as he 
reached terra firmay the Parson consigned the pad to the ostler, and 
widked into the sanded parlour of the mn, to repose himself on a very 
hard Windsor chair. 

He had been alone rather more than half an hour, reading a county 
newsnaper which smelt much of tobacco, and trying to keep off the 
flies mat gathered round him in swarms, as if they had never before 
seen a Parson, and were anxious to ascertain how the flesh of liim 
tasted,— when a stage-coimh stopped at the inn. A traveller got out 
with his carpet-bag in liis hand, and was shown into llic sanded 
parlour. 

The Parson rose politely, and made a bow. 

The traveller touched his hat, without taking it off— looked at Mr. 
Dale from top to toe— then walked to the window, and whistled a 
lively impatient tune, then strode towards the fire-place and rang the 
beU ; then stared again at the Piu^on ; and that gentleman having 
courteously laid down the newMaper. the traveller seized ifc, threw 
himself into a chfdr, flung one of his legs over the table, tossed the 
other up on the mantelpiece, and began reading the paper, while he 
tilted the chair on its hind-legs with so daring a disregard to tljc 
ordinary position of chairs and their occupants, that the shuddering 
Parson expected every moment t/> him come down on the back <jf 
his skull. 

iioved, tlicrefore, to compassion, Mr. Dale sjiid mildly— 

" Those chairs are very treacherous, sir. Pm afraid you’ll be 
down.” 

“Eh!” said the traveller, looking up much astonished— ” Eh ! 
down ? — oh, you’re satirical, sir.” 

“ Satirical, sir? upon my word, no!” exclaimed the Parson, ear- 
nestly. 

i think every freeborn man lias a right to sit as he pleases in his 
own house,” resumed tlic traveller, with warmth ; “ and an inu is Jiis 
own house, I guess, so long as he pays his score. Betty, my dear.” 

Vor the chambermaid liad now replied to th(i bell. 

“ I han’t Betty, sir ; do joii want she ?” 

“ No, Sally — cold brandy-and-water— and a biscuit.” 

“1 lian’t Sally, cither.” muttered the eliambcnnaid ; but the 
traveller, luming round, snowed so swart a neckcloth and so comely 
a face, that she smiled, coloured, and went her way. 

The traveller now rosc^ and flung down the papcT. He took out a 
» penknife, and began pggng his nails. Suddenly desisting from this 
elegant occupation, Lis eye caught sight of thr parson’s shovel-hat, 
which lay on a chair in the comer. 

“ You’re a clergyman, i reckon, sir,” said the traveller, with a 
Bliglit sneer. 

Agam Mr. Dale bowed— bow(*d in part deprecat ingly— in part with 
dignity. It was a bow that said, “No offence sir, but I am a clergy- 
man, and I’m not ashamed of 
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•* Going farP” asked the traveller, 

Pabson.— N ot very. 

Teavellee.— -I n a chaise or fly ? If so, and we ore going the same 
w^— halves. 

Pabson.— Halves ? 

TEAVELLEE.-'Yes, I’ll pay half the damage— pikes inclusive. 

Paeson.— You are very good, Sir, But [spoken with pride] lam 
on horseback. 

Travellee.— On horseback! Well, I should not have guessed 
that ! You don’t look like it. Where did you say you were j^g P 

“ 1 did no/ say where I was going, sir,” said the Parson drily, for 
Jic was much offended at that va^e and ungrammatioal remark 
applicable to his horsemanship, that he did not look like it.” 

Close ! ” said the travollerlaughing : “ an old traveller, 1 reckon.” 

llic Parson made no reply, but he tmlc up his shovel-hat, and, with 
a bow more maiealic than the previous one, walked out to see if his 
pad had fluished her com. 

Tlic animal had indeed finished all the com afforded to her, which 
was not much, and in a few minutes more Mr. Dale resumed his 
journey. He liad performed about three mfles, when the sound of 
wheels behind him made him turn his head, and he perceived a chaise 
driven very fasf, while out of the windows thereof dangled strangely 
a pair of liumaji legs. The pad began to curvet as the post-horses 
rattled behind, and the Parson had only^an indistinct vision of a human 
face bupplauting those humaii legs. The traveller peered out at him 
as ho vdiirled by —saw Mr. Dale tossed up and down on the saddle, 
and cried out, “ How’s the leather?” 

“Leather!” soliloquised the Parson, as the pad recomposed herself. 
“IVhat docs he mean by that? Leather! a very vulgar man. But I 
got rid of him cleverly.” 

Mr. Dale arrived without farther adventure at Lansmere^ ^ Ho put 
up al the principal inn—rcfreslied himself by a general ablution— and 
bat down with good appetite to his beefsteak am pint of port. 

Tbcj Parson was a better judge of the physiognomy of man than 
that of tlie horse ; and after a satisfactoryglance at the civil smirking 
landlord, who removed the cover and set on the wine, he ventured on 
an attempt at conversation, “Is my lord at the Park ?” 

Landloed (still more civilly than before). — ^No, sir: his lordship 
and my lady have gone to town to meet Lord L’Estrange.” 

“ Lord L’Estrange ! He is in England, then ? ” 

“Why, so 1 heard-” replied the landlord; “but we new see him 
here now. I remember iiira a very pr^itty young man. Every one 
was fond of him and proud of liim. But what pranks he did play 
when he was a lad ! We hoped he would come in for our boro’ some 
of these days, but lie has taken to forenparts— more’s the pity. I 
am a reg’lar Blue, sir, as I ought to be. The Blue candidate always 
docs me the honour to come to the Lansmcrc Arms. ’Tis only the 
low party puts up with the Boar^” added the Iwdlord with a look of 
ine£Eaole disgust. “ 1 hope you uke the wine, sir ?” 

“ Tery good, and seems old.” 

“ Bottlra these c^hteen years, sir. I had in the cask for the great 
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election of Daslnnore and Egerton. 1 have little left of it^ and 1 
never give it but to old friends like— for, 1 think, sir, thongh yon be 
grown stout, and look more grand, I may say that Tve had the plea- 
sure of seeing you before.” 

“ That’s true, I dare say, though I fear I was never a very good 
customer.” 

“ Alij it is Mr. Dale, then ! I thought so when you came into the 
haU. I hope your lady is quite well, and the Squire, too; fine plc^ 
aant-spoken gentleman ; no fault of his if Mr. Egerton went wrong. 
Well, we have never seen him— T mean Mr. Egerton— since that 
time. I don’t wonder he stays away ; but my lord’s son, who was 
brought up here, it an’t nat’ial like that he should turn Ills back 
onus!” 

Mr. Dale made no reply, and the landlord was about to retire, when 
the Parson, iwuring out another glass of port, said— “ There must be 
great changes in the parish. Is Mr. Morgan, the medical man, still 

” No, indeed : he took out hw ploma after you left, and became a 
real doctor; and a pretty practice he bad too, when he took, all of a 
sudden, to some new-fangled way of physicking ; — I tliinlc they calls 
it homy— sometliing.” 

” HomoiopathyP^* 

That’s it— something against all reason : and so he lost his practice 
here and went up to Luunun, I’ve not heard of him since.” 

“ Do the Avenels stiU reside in their old house ?” 

** Oh yes !— and are pretty well off. 1 liear say. John is always 
poorly though he still goes now and then to the Odd Fellows, and 
takes bis glass ; but his \Ldfe conics and letches him away before he 
can do himself any harm.” 

“ Mrs. Avenel is the same as ever ?” 

She holds her head liigher, I think.” said tlie landlord, smiling. 
** She was always— not exactly proud like, but what 1 calls gump- 
tious.” 

“ I never heard that word before ” said the Parson, laying down his 
knife and fork. "Bumptious, indeed, though 1 believe it is notin 
the dictionary, has crept into familiar parlance, especially amongst 
young folks at school and college,” 

"Bumptious is bumptious, and gumptious is gumptious,” said tlie 
landlord, delighted to puzzle a parson. " Now, the town beadle is 
bumptious, and Mrs. Avenel is gumptious.” 

“ She is" a very respectable woman,” said Mr. Dale, somewhat 
rebukingly. 

"Itfcourse. sir; all pimptious folks are;^ they value themselves on 
their respectability, and looks down on their neighbours.” 

Pabson (still philologically occupied).— Gumptious — gumptious. 
I think I remember the substantive at scliool— not that my master 
taught it to me. " Gumption,” — ^it means cleverness. 

IS^LOBJO (doggedly).— There’s gumption and gumptious ! Gump- 
tionris knowing ; out when I say that sum un is gumptious, I mean— 
though that’s more vulgar like— sum un who docs not think small 
beer of hisself. You take me, sir?” 
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“I think I do” said 'the PaxsoiL half-Bmilinp “I believe the 
Avenels have only two of their children alive stiU—their daughter, 
who married Mark Fairfield, and'a son who went lo America?” 

“ Ah, blit he made his fortune there, and hsiseome back.” 

” Indeed! Tm very glad to he^ it. He has settled at Lans* 
mere?” 

"No, sir. Ilicar as he*s bought a property a long way off. Put 
he comes to' sec his parents pretty often — so John tells me— but 1 
can’t say that 1 ever see him. 1 fancy Dick doesn’t Hke to be seen by 
Iblks wlio rcmenibfT him playing in the kennel.” 

" Not iianatural,” said the Parson, indulgently; "hut he visits his 
parents ; he is a good son at all events, then ? ” 

" I’ve nolluDg to say against him, Dick was a wild cliap before he 
took liimself ofl‘. I never thought he w-ould make his fortune ; but the 
Avenels are a clever set. Do you remember poor Nora — the Rose of 
Lansmere, as they called lujrP Ah, no, I think she w'cnt up tc» 
Liumun afore your time, sir.” 

" Humph I ” said lire Parson drily. " TVell, 1 think you may take 
away now. It will bo dark soon, mid I’li just stroll out and look 
about me.” 

" ’J'hcre’s a nice tart coming, sir.” 

" Thank you. I’ve dined.” 

The Parson put on his hat and sallied forth into the streets. He 
eyed tlie houses on cither hand with tlyit melancholy and wistful 
interest with which, in middle life, men revisit scenes familiar to them 
in youth— surpriscQ to find cither so little change or so much, and 
recalling, by Jits and snatches, o]A associations and past emotions. 
The long High Street which he threaded now began to cb^ge its 
bustling character, and slide, as it were gradually, into the high-road 
of a suburb. On the left, the houses gave way to the moss-grown 
pales of Lansmere Park : to the right, though houses still remained, 
they were separated from each other by gardens, and took the 
pleasing appearance of villas — such villas as retired tradesmen or 
their widows, oh! maids, and half-pay officers, select for the evening of 
their days. 

Mv. Dale looked at these villas with the deliberate attention of a 
, man awakening his power of memory, and at hist stopped before one, 
almost tlio last on the road, and which faced the broad patch of 
sward that lay before the lodge of Lansmere Park, An old pollard 
oak stooil near it, and from the oak there came a low discordant 
sound ; it was the hungr)' cry of young ravens^ awaiting tJie belated 
return of tlie parent bifd. Mr. Dale put his hand to his brow, 
paused a moment, and then, with a hurried stro, passed through the 
little gaidcii, and knocked at the door. A light was burning m tlie 
parlour, aud Mr. Dale’s eve cjiught through the window a vague 
outline of three forms. There was an evident bustle within at the 
sound of the knock. One of the forms rose and disappeared. A very 
prim, neat, middle-aged maid-servant now appeared at the threshold, 
aud mislercly inquired the visitor’s business, 

"I want to see Mr. or Mrs. Avencl. Say that I have come many 
miles to sec them ; and take in this card.” 
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The maid-servant took the card, and half closed the door. At least 
three minutes elapsed before she reappeared. 

Missis says irs late, sir; but walk in.” 

The Parson accepted the not ve^ gracious' invitation, 'stepped 
across the little hall, and entered the littre parlour. 

Old John Aveuel, a mild-looking man, who seemed slightly paridytic, 
rose slowly from his arm-chair. Mrs. Avcncl, iu an awfully stiff, dean, 
GulvinisticBl cap, and a grey dress, every fold of which be^oke 
respectability and staid repute— stood erect on the floor, and flxing 
on the Parson a cold and cautious eye, said— 

" You do the like of us great honour, Mr. Dale— take a chair ! You 
call upon business F” 

" Of which I apprised Mr. Avend, by letter.” 

" My husband is very poorly.” 

"A poor creature !” said John, feebly, and as if in compassion of 
bhnself. "I can’t ^?et about as 1 used to do. But it ben’t near 
dection time, be it, sir ?” 

“No, John,” said Mrs. Avend, placing her husband’s ann 
within her own. “You must lie dovm a bit, while I talk to the 
gentleman.” 

“I’m a real good Blue,” said poor John: “but I ain’t quite the 
mani was : ” and leaning heavily on his wife, he left the room, turning 
round at the threshold, and saymg, with great urbanity— “Any tiling 
to oblige, sir!” 

Mr. Dale was much touched. He liad remembered JolniAvenel 
the comcliest, the most active, mid the most cheerful man in Lans- 
merc ; great at glee-dub and cricket (though then somewhat blrickcu 
in years), greater in vestries ; reputed mates! in elections. 

“Last scene of all,” murmured the Parson;^ “and oh well, turning 
from the poet, may wc cry with the disbelieving philosopher, ‘ J’oor, 
poor humanity 1 

In a few minutes Mrs. Avend returned. She took a chair at some 
distance from the Parson’s, and, resting one hand on the elbow of the 
chair, while with the other she stiffly smoothed the stiff gown, she 
said— 

“ Now. sir.” 

That “ Now^ sir,” had in its sound something sinister and warlike. 
This the shrewd Parson recognised with his usual tact. He edged nis 
chair nearer to Mrs. Avend, and placing his hand on hers— 

“ Yes, now then, and as fnend to friend.” 

* Mr. Bafe probably here alludes to Lord J9u]ing:broke*a ^aculation as hr 
stood by the dytag Pope; but his memory does nnt serve him w*th tlie exa«*t 
woids. 
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CHAPTER, xni. 


Mn. DAiiE liad been more than a quarter of an litinr converaiiijt 
with Mrs. Avenel, and had seemingly made little progress in ths 
object of his diplomatic mission, for now, slowly orawing on his 
gloves, he said— 

“1 grieve to think, Mrs. Avenel, that yon shonld have so hardened 
your heart— yes— you must pardon me— it is my vocation to speak 
stem truths. You cannot say that 1 have not kept faith with yon. 
but 1 must now invite you to remember tlmt I specially reserved 
to myself the right of exercising a discretion to act as 1 judged 
best, for the child’s interests, on any future occasion ; and it was 
upon this understanding tliat you gave me the promise, which 
you would now evade, of providing for him when he came into 
manliood.” 

** I say 1 u ill provide for him. 1 say that yon may ’prentice 1^ 
in any distant town, and by-and-hy wc will stock a shop for him. 
\Vliat would you have mor^ sir, from folks like us, who have kept 
shop ourselves F It ain’t reasonable what you ask, sir.” 

‘^My dear friend,” said the Parsom ” what I of you at present 
is but to see him —to receive him kimfly— to, listen to his conversation 
—to judge for yourselves. We can have but a common object— that 
your grandson should succeed m life, *and do you credit. Now, 1 
doubt very much whether wc can effect this by making him a smaU 
shopkeeper.” 


And has Jane Poirficld, who married a common carpenter, 
lirouglit him up to despise small shopkeepers?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Avenel, angrily. 

“ Heaven forbid ! Some of the first men in England have been the 
sons of small shopkeepers. But is it a crime in them, or in their 
parents, if their talents have lifted tliem into such rank or renown 
suH the haughtiest duke mmht envy P England were not England if a 
iiiau must rest where his lather began.” 

• “Good!” said, or rather grunted, an approving voice, but noiiher 
Mrs. Avenel nor the Parson heard it. 

“ All very fine,” said Mrs. Avenel, bluntly. “ But to send a boy 
like that to ihe university — where’s the money to come from ?” 

“ My dear Mrs. Avenel,” said the Parson, coaxingly, “ the host need 
not be great at a small college at Cambridge ; and if :^u will pay half 
the expense, I ^^i\l pay the other half. 1 have no children of my owm 
and can afford it.” ' 


“ That’s very liandsome in you, sir.” said Mrs. Av^el, somewhat 
touched, yet still not gracioumy. “ But the money is not the only 
point.” 

“ Oi^ce at Cambridge,” continued Mr. Dale, speaking rapidly, “ at 
Cambndge, where the studies are mathemtical— lhat is, of a nature 
for which he has shown so gmt an aptitude— and 1 have no doubt 
he will (iistinguish himself ; if he does, he will obtain, on ieavuHb 
von. 1. • • o 
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\7}iiit IS called a fellowsblp'— tliat is, a collegiate dignity accompan'cd 
by an income on which be could maintain xiimseli until he made Jms 
way in life. Come, Mrs. Avcnel, >ou arc wcU off ; ^ou liavc no rt \ 
tions nearer to you in want of ^tour aid. Your son, I hear, lias be v‘n 
very fortunate.’^ 

‘^Sir,” said Mrs. Avcnel, interrupting the ParsOTi, ‘*il is n ! 
because xny son Kichatd is an honour to us, and is a good son. and 
has made his fortin, that wc aic to rob him of what wc nave to lea^ 
and give it to a boy whom v e know nothing about, and wbo, in spito 
of wEat yon say, can’t bring upon us any credit at all.” 

“ Why ? I don’t see 1 hat 

““Whv!” cjidaimed Mrs, Avcnel, fiercely — “why! you know 
why. No, I don’t want him to rise in life : 1 don’t want folks to be 
speiring and asking about him. I think it is a very w-iokcd tlung to 
have put tine notions in his head, and 1 am sure my daughter Fair- 
field could not have done it herself. And now, to ash- me to rob 
Kachard, and bring out a great boy— wbo’s been a gardener or plough- 
man, or such like— to disgrace a gentleman who keeps hiSi^iTiago, 
as my son Kachard does—l would nave yon to know, sir.— No ! 1 
won’t do it, and there’s an end of the matter.” 

During the last two or three mmutes, and just before that 
approving “good” liad responded to the Parson’s iiopulor sentiment, 
a door comuiumcating with an inner room had been gently opened, 
and sto od agar ; but this incident neither iiarty had even noticed. 
But nowTlie floor was thrown boldly open, and the traveller whom 
the Parson bad met at tbc inn walked up to Mr. Dale, and said. 
“No ! that’s not the end of the matter. You say the boy’s a ’cute, 
clever ladP” 

“ lliehard, liave you been listening ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Avencl. 

“ Well, I guess, yes— tbc last few mmutes.” 

“ And wliat have you heard P ” 

“'VVliv, that this reverend gentleman thinks so highly of my sister 
FairGela’s boy, tbal be offers to pay half of his keep at coUeffc. Sir, 
I’m ve^much obliged to you, and there’s my hand, if you’ll take it.” 




towards Mrs. Avcnel, shook liands heartily with Mr. 

"Now,” said the latter, “just put on your hat, sir, and take a strolln 
with me, and we’ll discuss tlic thing business-hke. Women dou’1 
understand business : never talk to \iomcD on business ” 




With these words, Mr. Ricliard drew out a cigar-case, selected a 
cigur, which he ajiphed to tbc candle, and walked mto the hall. 

ilis. Avcnel caught hold of the Parson. “ Sir, jou’ll be on youx 
guard with lUchaxa. Itemember your promise.” 

“ He does uot know all, thenP” 

“ He P No ! And you see he did not overbear more than what he 
SMva. Pm sure you’re a gentleman, artd won’t go against your word.” 

M\ word was conditional ; but 1 will promise vou ncicr to break 
the silence witboul more reason than 1 think there i'^ here lor it. 


Indeed, Mr. Jtichard Avcnel seems to save all necessity for tlud.” ^ 
“Juc you coming, sir?” cried lliehard, as he opened the street- 
door. 


VAUILTIES IN KNCiLlSII LIFE. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Thu Parson joined Mr. Richard ATend cm the road. It was a line 
ni^ht, and the moon dear ^d shining. 

“ So, then,” said Mr. Richard, thoughtfj^. *' poor Jane, who was 
alwaj-s the drudge of the family, has contrived to bring up iier son 
well ; and the boy is really what you say, eli ?—could make a figure 
at college ? ” 

“ 1 am sure of it,” said the Parson, hooking himself onto the am 
v.liich Mr. A vend proffered. 

“ I slioukHike to see hiiii,” said lUohard. "Has be any maimer? 
Is he genteel 't or a mere cnuntiy lout?” 

“4ndeed, he speaks with so much propriety, and has so much 
modcstndlghity about him, that there’s many a rich gentleman who 
would be proud of such a son.” 

“ It is odd,” observed Ridiard, " what difference there is in fami- 
lies. There’s Jaue, now — ^who can’t read nor write, and w as just fit 
to be a w'orkman’s w'ife— had not a thought above her station ; and 
Avhen 1 tJiink of my poor sister Kora— you would not believe it, sir, 
but she w'as the most elc^nt creature in the world—ycs, even as a 
etiild (she was but a ohdd when 1 went off to America). And often, 
as I was getting on in lile, often I used to say to myself, ‘ My little 
!Nora shall l>c a lady after all.’ i’oor thing — but she died young.” 

RicJiard’s voice mw husky. 

The Parson kindly pressed the arm on which he leaned, and said, 
after a pause — 

“ Nothing refines us like education, sir. I believe your sister Nora 
had reoeivea much instniction, and had tlie talents to profit by it : it 
is the same with youv nephew.” 

"Pll see him?’ said Richard, stamping liis foot firmly on the 
ground, “ and if I like him. I’ll be as good as a father to liim. Look 
, you, Mr.— what’s your name, sir ? ” 

" Dale.” 

“ Mr. Dale, look you, I’m a single man. Perhaps I mav manry 
some day ; perhaps 1 shan’t I’m not going to throw myself away. 
If 1 can get a lady of cjuality, wliy—but that’s peither here nor there; 
meanwliilc 1 should be glad of a nephew ’whom 1 need not he 
ashamed of. You see, sh-, I am a new man, the builder of my own 
foii-unes ; and though I have picked iip a little education — don’t 
well know how— as 1 scrainbled on, still, now I come back to the 
old country, I’m well aware that I ani not exactly a raatcli for those 
d— d aristocrats ; don’t show so well in a drawing-room as 1 could 
wish. 1 could be a Parliament man if 1 liked, but I might make a 
gjjgse^of myself; so, all things considci'cd, if I can get a sort of 
junior partner to do the polite work, and show off the goods, I think 
the house of Avcnel and Co. might become a pretty considerable 
honour to thcJBritisfiers. You uniiersland me, sir ? ” 
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Oh, very well,** answered Mr. Dale, smiling, though rather 
gravely. 

“NoWj” continued the New Maaa, "Fm not ashamed to have 
risen in hfe by my own merits ; and I don’t disguise what I’ve been. 
And. when Tin in my own grand house, Tm fond of saying, ‘ I landed 
at New York with £10 in my purse, and here I am ! ' But it would 
not do to have the old folks with me. People take you with all your 
faults if you’re rich; but they won’t swallow your family into the 
bargain. So if 1 don’t have at mv house roy own father and mother, 
whom I love dearly^^ and should like to see sitting at teble, with my 
servants behind their chairs. 1 could still less have sister Jane. 1 
reooUect her very well, ana she can’t have got gentecier as she’s 
grown older. Therefore 1 beg you’il not set her on coming after me ; 
it would not do by any manner of means. Don’t say a word abo#t 
me to her. But send the boy down here to his grandfather, and 1’U 
see him auietly, you understand.” 

Yes, but it will be. hard to separate hw from the boy.” 

“ Stuff ! all boys are separated from their parents when they go into 
the world. So that’s settled. Now, just tell me. I know the old 
iblks always snubbed Jane— that is, mother did. My poor dear 
fatiier never snubbed any of us. Perhaps mother has not behaved 
altogether well to Jane. But wc must not blame her for that; you 
see this is how it happened. There were a good many of us, while 
father and mother kept shop In the High Street, so we were all to 
be provided for anyhow ; and Jane, being very useful and handy at 
work, got a place when she was a little girl, and had no time for 
learm^. Afterwards my father made a lucky hit, in getting my 
Lord Lansmere’s custom after an cdection, iu wliich he did a great 
deal for the Blues (for which he was a famous electioucerer, my poor 
father). My Lady stood godmother to Nora; and then all my 
brothers, and two of my sisters, died off, wd father retired from 
business ; and when he took Jane from service, she was so common- 
like that mother could not help contrasting her with Nora. You sec 
Jane was their child when they were poor little shop people, with 
their heads scarce above water ; ^d Nora was their child when they 
were well off, and had retired from trade, ^ and lived genteel : so ttiai 
m^es a great difference. And mother did not quite look on her as 
on her own child. But it was Jane’s own fault: for mother would 
liave made it up with her if she had married the son of our neighbour 
the great linendraper, Is she might have done ; but she would take 
Mark Pairtield, a common carpenter. Parents like best those of 
their children who succeed best in life. Natural. Why, they did 
not care ||r me rill I came back the man 1 am. But to return to 
Jane : I’lh' airaid they’ve neglected her. How is she off ? ” 

“ She earns her livelihood, and is poor, but contented.” 

” Ah, just be good enough to give her this,” (and Richard took a 
bank-note of £50 from his pocket-book). ” You can say the old folks 
sent it to her ; or that it is a present from Diok, without telhlig her 
he lihs come back from America.” 

“My dear sir,” said the Parson, “I am more and more thankful 
io have made your acquaintance. This is a very^iibera^ gift of yours : 
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but your best plan will be to send it through your mother. For. 
thouffb I don’t want to betray any confidence you place in me, I 
should not know what to answer it‘ Mrs. Fairfield began to question 
me about her brother. 1 nerer had but one secret to keep, and 1 
liopc I shall never have another. A secret is very like a lie ! ’’ 

'^You had a secret then!” said Kichard, as he took back the 
bank-note. He had learned, perhaps In ^Imeiica, to be a very inqui- 
sitive man. He added point-blank, “ Pray, what was it ? ” 

“ Why. what it would not be if I told yoa,*^ said the Parson, with 
a forced laugh-—** a secret I ” 

“ WeU, I guess we’re in a land of liberty. Do as you like. Now. 
1 dare say you think me a vciy odd fellow to come out of my shell 
1o you in this olF-hand wav. But I liked the look of yon, even when 
we were at the iSu together. And just now I was uncommonly 
]jlcascd to find that, though yon are a Parson, you don’t want to keep 
a man’s nose down to a sbon-board, if he has anything in turn. You’re 
not one of the aristocrats—” 

“ Indeed,” said tlie Parson, with imprudent warmlli, “if is not the 
iharacter oi the aristocracy of tliis eounfry to keep paplc down. 
’I'licy make way amongst themselves for any man, whatever his birth, 
v\ ho has the talent and energy to aspire to their level. That's the 
especial boast of the British constitution, sir I ” 

Oh, you tliink so, do you ! ” said Mr. Richard^ looking sourly at 
the Parson. “1 dare say those are the opinions m which you have 
brought up the lad. Just keep him yourself, and let the aristocracy 
provide for him ! ” 

'Ilie Parson’s generous and patriotic warmth evaporated at once, 
at tins sudden iiil('i of cold air into the conversation, f fe perceived 
that he had made a tenibie blunder; and, as it was not his business 
at that moment to vindicate the British constitution, but to serve 
lictmard Fairfield, he abandoned the cause of the aristociney with 
the most poltroon and scandalous abruptness. Catehuig ni the arm 
v\ hu‘li Air. Avend had withdrawn from him, he exelaiuica — 

“ Indeed, sir. you arc mistaken; 1 have never^attempted to influ- 
(’lice your nephew’s political opinions. On the contrary, if, at liis 
.ig(‘ he can be said to have formed any opinions, I am greatly afraid 
— that is, 1 thiuk his opinions are by no means sound- that is, con- 
stitutional. iiiicau, 1 mean- ” And tbe poor Parson, anxious to 
select a word that would not offend his listener, stopped short in 
lamentable confusion of idea. 

Mr. Avenel enjoyed his distress for a moment, wuth a l^atunune 
smile, and then said — 

“ WelJ, I calculate he’s a Radical. Natural enough, if he lias not 
got a sixpence to lose— '{JI come right by and by. I’m not a Radical 
—at least not a Destructive— much too clever a man fiir that, I hope. 
But 1 wish to see things ver/ different from what thc> arc. Don’t 
fancy that I want the common peopl^ who’ve got nothing, to pretend 
to die^|if e to their betters, because I hate to sec a pared of fellows, 
who are called lords and squires, trying to nile the roast. I think, sir. 
timt It is Tiieii like me who ought to be at the top of the tree! and 
that’s tin* long and ^le s>liort of if. TTlmt do jou say?” 
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Tve not the least objection,” said the crestfallen Parson basely. 
But, to do him jiistice, 1 must add, that he did not the least know 
what he was saying ! 


CHAPTER XV. 

Unconscious of the change in his fate which the diploniacv of the 
Parson sought to effect, Leonard PairlleUl was enjoying the first 
virm sweetness of fame ; for the principal town in Ins neiglibourhooil 
haa followed the then growing fashion of the age, and set up a 
Mechanics^ Institute; and some worthy persons lut, crested in tJie 
formation of that proyincial Athen»uin had offered a prize for tlu? 
beat Essay on the Diffusion of Knowledge, — a very trite subject, on 
which persons seem to think they can never say too much, and on 
which tliere is, nevertheless, a great deal yet to oe sfdd. This prize 
Leonard Pairfield had recently won. His Essay had been publicly 
complimented by a full meeting of the Institute ; it had been prbitcll 
at the expense of tlu5 Society, and bad been rewarded by a silver 
medal — ddincative of Apollo crowning Merit (poor Merit had not a 
rag to his back ; but Merit, left only to the care of Apollo, never is 
too good a customer to the tailor I) And the “ County Gazette ” had 
declared that Britain had produced another prodigy in the person of 
Dr. Kiccabocca's sclf-educatcd gardener. 

Atteutiou was now directed to Leonard’s mechanical contrivances. 
The Squire, ever eagerlv bent on improvements, had brought an 
engineer to inspect the lad’s system of irrigation^ and the engineer liad 
been lijrcatly struck by the simple means by whicli a very considerable 
technical difficulty had been overcome. The neighbouring farmers 
now called Leonard “i/i*. Pairfield,” and invited him, on e(iual terms, 
to their houses. Mr, Stim liad met him on the high road, touched 
his hat, and hoped that “ he bore no malice.” All this, I say, wtis the 
first sweetness of fame ; and if Leonard Fairfield comes to be a great 
man, he will never find such sweets in the after-fruit. It was this 
success which had determined the Parson on the step which he liad 
just taken, and which he had long before anxiously meditated. For, 
during the Last vear or so, he had renewed his old intimacy with the 
widow and the boy ; and he hod noticed, with great hope and great 
fear, tlie rapid growi of an intellect;, which now stood out from the 
lowly ciicuinstancps that surrouudea it ui bold and unliarmoiiising 
relief. 

It was the evening after his return home tliat the Parson strolled up 
to the Casino. He put Leonard Fairfield’s Prize Essay in his jmeket. 
For he felt that lie could not let the young man go fort.h Lito the 
world witliout a prepaiatory lecture, ana he intendca to scourge poor 
Merit with the very laurel wreath whicli it had re(jeivcd from Apollo. 
But in this he wanted Hiccabocca’s assist u nee; or rather hc*^ feared 
that, i| he did not get the Pliilosopher on his side, the philctn-iilu-i 
might' undo uLl the work of tlie Parson, 
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CHAPTER XVL 

A svvEKT sound came througli tlic orangre boughs, and floated :o 
Uie eiors of the Parson, as he wound slowly up the gentle ascent~so 
sweet, so silvery, he paused in delight— unaware, wretched mtm ! 
that he was thereby conniving at Papistical errore. Soft it came wd 
sweet; softer and sweeter — ^'Avemurm/** Yiolantc was chanting 
the evening hymn to tlie Virgin Mother. The Parson at last distin- 
guished the sense of the words, and shook his head with the pious 
shake of an orlliodox Protestant. He broke from the spell reso- 
lutely, and walked on with a sturdy step. Gaining the tfin-aco, ho 
found the little faiiiil}'^ seated under an awning. Mrs. Riccabocco 
knitting ; the Signor with his arms folded on his breast : the book he 
had been reading a few moments before luid fallen on the ground, and 
his diark eyes were soit and dri^amy. Viohmto had finished her h>Tnn, 
and seated herself on i.he ground between the two, pillowing her 
head on her step-motlior’s lap. but with her hand resting on her 
father’s knee, amt her jraze fixed fondly on lus face. 

“ Good evening,” said Mr. J.)ale. Violante stole up to him, and, 
pulling him so as to bring his car nearer to her lip, whispered,— “ Talk 
to papa, do— and cheerfully; hois sad.” 

She escaped from him as she said this, and appeared to busy her- 
self with watering the flowers arranged on stands round the awning. 
But she k^t her swimming, lustrous eyes wistfully on her father. 

“ How mres it with you, mv dear friend ?” said the Parson, kindly, 
as he rested his hand on the Italian’s shoulder. “ You must nc‘ let| 
liim get out of spirits, Mrs. Ricciibocca.” 

‘'I am very ungrateful to her if I ever am so,” jaid the poor 
Italian, with all liis natural gallantry. !Mauj' a good wile, who thinks, 
it is a reproach to her if lier husband Ls ever “ out of spiritsS,” might 
have turned pecvisldy from that speech, more (degant limn sincere, 
and so have made bad worse. But Mrs. Kiccahocca took her hus- 
haiurs proflerod band aifeclionately, and said with great 

“ You sec 1 am so stupid, Mr. Dale ; 1 never knew i was so stupid 
1 ill I married. But I am veiy glad you arc come. You can get <m 
some learned subject togctlier, and then he will not niisa so much 
Jiis-” 

“ His what ?” asked Riocalmeca, inq^uisitively. • 

"His country. 13o you think that I cannot sometunes read yonx 
thoughts?” 

" Very often. But you did not rc;ad them just then. The tongue 
touches where the tooth aches, but llic best dentist cannot guess at' 
the tooth unless one opens one's mouth .— / Can we offer you 
.some wine of our own making, Mr. Dale ?— it is pure.” 

"Pd rather have some tea^” quoth ihc Parson, hastily. 

Mrif. Riccabocca, too pleased to be in her natural element of 
domestic use, hurried into the house lo prepare our national beverage. 
And the Parson, sliding into her chair, said— 
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**But you are dejected, then? lie! If there^s a virtue in tiie 


fovourite Seneca, that a wise man carries his country with him at the 
soles of his feet, he can’t car^ also the sunshine over his head.” 

“I tell you what it i^” said the Parson, bluntly, “ you would have 
a much keener sense of happiness if you had much less esteem 
philosophy.” 

** Cospetto ! ” said the Doctor, rousing: himself, “ Just explain, will 
you?” 

“ Does not the search after wisdom induce desires not satisfied in 
this small circle to which your life is confined ? It is not so much 
your country for which you yearn, os it is for space to your intellect, 
r employment for your thoughts, career for your aspirations.” 
t ' ^ You have guessed at the tooth which aches,” said Biecabocca 
with admiration. 

*‘Easy to do that,” answered the Parson. “ Our wisdom teeth 
come last, and give us the most pain. Aud if you would just star\e 
the mind a liltle, and nourish the heart more, you would qc less of a 

philosopher, and more of a .” The Parson had the word 

” Christian ” at the tip of his tongue : ho suppressed a word that, so 
spoken, would have been exceedingly irritating, and substituted, with 
inelegant antithesis, *"and more of a happy man I” 

“ Ido all 1 can with my heart,” quoth the Doctor. 

Not you! Por a man with such a heart as yours should never 
feel the want of the sunshine. My friend, we live m an age of over- 
mental cultivation. We neglect too much tbe simple, healtliful outer 
life, in which there is so much positive joy. In tuniing to the w*orld 
within us. we grow blind to tliis beautiful world without : in study- 
ing ourselves as men, we almost forget to look up to heaven, and 
warm to the smile of God.” 

The philosopher mechanically shrugged liis shoulders, ns he always 
did when anoUier man moralized — especially if the moralizcr were a 
priest; but there was no irony in his smile, as lie auswered, 
thoughtfully — 


“ There is some truth in what you say. 1 own that wo live too much 
as tf we were aU bruin. Knowledge has its x^cnalties and pains, a.i 
wdl as its prizes.” 

“ That is just what I want you to sav to Leonard.” 

“How have you settled the object of vour journey P” 

“ I vrill tell you as we walk down to him after tea. At present, I 
am rather too much occupied with you.” 

“ Me ? ITie tree is fonned—try only to bend the young twig I ” 
Trees are trees, and twigs twigs ” said the Parson, dogmati- 
cally; “hut man is always growing till he falls into the grave. 1 
think 1 have heard you say that you unco had a narrow escape of a 
prison?” 

“ Very narrow.” * 

“ Jimt suppose that you were now in that prison, and that a fairy 
conjured i"*' ^he prospect of this quiet home in a safe land ; that vou 
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saw the oranse^rees in flower, felt the evening breeze on your clieek ; 
beheld your child gay or sad, as you smiled or knit your brow ; that 
witliiu this phantom home was a woman, not, indeed, all your young 
romancc*murhi have dreamed of but faithful and true, every beat of 
her heart an your own— would you not ory from the dcptn of the 
dungeon, * O fairy ! such a change were a paradise/ UngratcM 
man! you wont intercliange for your mind, and your heart shcnild 
suffice for all !** 

Iticcabocca was touched and silent. 

Come liithcr, my child/’ said Mr. Dale, turning round to Yiolantct 
who still stood among the flowers, out of hearing, but with watchful 
eyes. “ Come hither.” he said opening his arms. 

Violante bounded forward, and nestled to the good man’s heart. 

“ Tell me, Violante, when you arc alone in the fields or the garden, 
and have left your father looking pleased and ^rene, so that you 
have no care for him at jour heart, — toll me, Violante, though you 
arc all alone, with the floners below, and the birds singing overhead, 
do you fool that life itself is hapinuess or sorrow ?” 

” Happiness I” answered Violante, half shutting her eyes, and in a 
measured voice. 

Can you explain what kind of happiness it is P” 

“ Oh no, impossible ! and it is iievfT the same. Sometimes it is so 
still— so still, and sometimes so jojous, that 1 long for wings to fly 
up to God, and thank him !” 

“ 0 friend,” said the rorson, this is tl\p true sympathy between 
life and nature, aud thus we should feel ever, did we take more care 
to preserve the health and innocence of a wild. We are told that 
we must become a.s children to enter into the kingdom of hea\cn;| 
mctliinks we shoidd also become as diUdreu to know what delight 
tlicre is in our heritage of earth!” 


cjuraiR xvn. 

Tile maid-servant (for Jaekeyino was in the fields) brought ihe 
tabic under the awning, and with the English luxury of tea, there 
were other drinks a.s cmeap aud as grateful on summer evenings— 
dnuks which Jackeynio had retauicd and taught from the customs ot 
the south— unebriate liquors, pressed from cooling fruits^ sweetened 
with honey, and deliciously iced : icc should cost nothing m aconntty 
in wliich one is frozen up half the year ! And Jackcynio, too, hud 
added to our good, solid, heavy English bread, preparations of wheat 
much lighter, ana more propitious to digestion— with those crisp 
ynmns, which seemed to eniciy being eaten, they make so pleasant a 
noise between one’s teeth. 

The Parson esteemed it a little trgat to drink tea ^th tlie Racca- 
boccati. There was something of elegance and grace, in that homely 
meal at the poor exile’s table, which jiJcased the eye os well os taste. 
And the very utensils, plain Wedgewood tlioiigh they ucre, had a 
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simplicitj^bicli made Mrs. Hazeldean’s old India delf, ana 
Mrs. Bale’s best Worcester cbina^ look tawdij and barbarous in 
comparison. Por it was Flaxman who gave designs to Wedjtewooi 
and the most truly refined of bH out manufactures in porfieliun (it 
m do not look to tbe mere material) is in the reach of the most 
tUifty* 

•^'he little banquet was at first rather a silent one ; but Kiccabocca 
threw off his ^loom. and became gav and animated. Then poor 
Mrs. Biccabocca smiled, and pressed the and Yiolante, for- 

getting all her stateliness, laughed and plaved tricks on the Parson, 
stealing away bis cup of warm tea when his head was turned, and 
substituting iced cherry juice. Then the Parson got up and ran 
after Violante, making angry faces, and Violaiite dodged beautifiilly. 
till the Parson, fairly tired out, was too glad to cry “Peace,” and 
come back to the cherry juice. Thus time rolled oil till tliey heard 
afar the stroke of the distant church clocl^ and Mr. Bale started up 
and cried, “ But we shall be too late for Leonard. Come, naughty 
little girl, get your father his hat.” 

“And umbrella!” said Biecabocca^ looking up at tbe cloudless 
moonlit sky. 

“ Umbrella against the stars ? ” asked the Parson, laughing. 

“ The staiu are no friends of mine,” said Biccabocca, “ and one 
never knows what may happen ! ” 

The Philosopher and the Parson walked on amicably. 

“ You have done me good,” said Biccabocca, “ but I hope I am 
not idways so xuureasonably melancholic as you seem to suspect. The 
evenings will sometimes appear long and aull too, to a man whose 
tlioughts on the past are almost his sole companions.” 

“ Sole companions ?— your child ? ” 

" She is so young.” 

“ Your wife ? ” 

“ She is so — the bland Italian appeared to check some dis- 
paraging adjective, and mildly added, “ so good, I allow ; but you 
must own that she and I cannot have much in common.” 

"I own nothing of the sort. You have your house and your 
interests, your happiness and your lives, in common. We men arc so 
exacting, we expect to find ideal nymphs and goddesses when we 
condescend to marry a mortal ; and if we did, our chickens would be 
boiled to rags, and our mutton come up as cold as a stout\” 

“ Fer BaccOy you are an oracle,” said Biccabocca, laughing. “ But 
I am not 60 sceptical as you are. I honour the fair stjx too much. 
“There are a great many women who realize the ideal of men to be 
Tound in— -the poets 1 ” 

" There’s my dear Mrs. Bale,” resumed the Parson, not heeding 
this sarcastic compliment to the sex, but sinking his voice into a 
whisper, and loo^g round cautiously-»-“ There’s my dear Mrs. Bale, 
the best woman in the world— an angel, I would say, if the word was 
not profane ; but 

** What’s the but ?” asked the Boctoi^ demurely. * 

“ But I too might say that ‘ she and 1 have not much in common,* 
if I weri'only to compare mind to mind, and when my poor Can-y 
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8a)*s somethin less prdmrnd than Ma^me de Stael night itare said, 
smile oA her in contemi^ i^m the elevation ot lom and Latin. Yet 
when I i^ember all tne little sorrows and joja that we have shared 
together, and feel how solitary I should have been without her "-oh, 
then, I am instantly aware that there is between us in common some- 
thing infinitely closer and better than if the same course of study had 
nven us the same eouality of ideas ; and I was forced to brace myself 
for a combat of intellect, as I am when 1 fall in with a tiresome sage 
like }X)urself. 1 don’t pretend to say that Mrs. Biccabocca is a Mra. 
Bale,” added the Parson, with lofty candour — “there is but one 
Mrs. Bale in the world : but still, you have dra^m a prize in the wheel 
matrimonial ! Think of Soci‘ates, and yet he was content even with 
his— XantipT)e ! ” 

Br. Riccaoocca called to mind Mrs. Bale’s “ little tempers,” and 
inly r^Iccd that no second Mrs. Bale had existed to fall to his own 
lot. His placid Jemima gained by the contrast. Nevertheless, he 
had the ill grace to reply, “ Socrates was a man beyond all imitation ! 
— Yet I believe that even he spent very few of his evenings at home. 
But revenons k nos moutons, we are nearly at Mrs. Pairficld’s cottage, 
and you have not yet told me what you liave settled as to Leonard.^’ 

The Parson halted, took lliccabocca by the button, and informed 
him, in very few words, that Ijconard was to go to Lansmeic to see 
some relations there, who had the fortune, if they hadSthe will, to give 
full career to his abilities. 

“ The great thing, in the meanwhile,” said the Parson, “ would be 
to enlighten liim a nttle as to what he calls — enlightenment.” 

“ All ! ” said lliccahocca, diverted, and rubbii^ his hands, “ I shall 
listen with interest to what you say on that subject.” 

“ And must aid me : for the first step in this modem march of en- 
lightenment is to leave the poor Parson behind ; and if one calls out 
‘ Hold ! and look at the sign-post,* the traveller hurries ou the faster, 
saying l o himself, ‘ Pooh, pooh ! — tliat is only the cry of the Parson ! * 
But my gentleman, when he doubts me, will listen to you— you’re a 
philosopher ! ” 

“ We philosophers are of some use now and then, even to Parsons ! ” 

“ If you were not so conceited a set of deluded poor creatures 
already, I would say ‘Yes,’” replied the Parson jrenerously; and, 
taking hold of Biccabocca’s umbrella^ he applied the brass handle 
thereof, by way of a knocker, to the cottage-door. 


CHAPl’EK XVin. 

CEMAreLY it is a glorious fever that desire To Know ! And there 
are few sights in tho moral world more sublime than that which many 
a garret might afford, if Asmodeus would bare the roofs tc (jarsi)rv*»y 
— ^viz., a brave, patient, earnest human being toiling his own onluous 
way, athivart the iron walls of penury, into the magnificent Infin-le, 
which is luminous with starry souls. 
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do there sits Leonard the Self-taught in the little oottugo alone t 
for, though seamdy past the hour in which great folks dine, it is the 
hour in which smaU folks go to bed, and Mrs. ITaiHield has rj^tired to 
re^ while Leonard has settled to his books. 

He had placed his table under the lattice, and from time to time he 
looked up and enjoyed the stillness of the moon. Well for him that, 
in reparation for those hours stolen from night, the hardy physical 
labour commenced with dawn. Students would not be the sad 
dyspeptios they ore, if they worked as many hours in the open air as 
my s^olar-peasant. But even in him yon could sec that the mind 
hM begun a little to affect the frame. They w^ task tlie intcUcot 
must pay the penalty with the body. Ill, believe me, would this 
work-day world ^ on if all within it were hard-reading, studioub 
animals, playing the dcncc with the ganglionic apparatus. 

Leonard started as he heard the knock at the door ; the l^arson’.s 
well-known voice reassured him. In some surp^ii^e he udinitted his 
visitors. 

“ We are come to talk to you, Leonard,” said Mr. Dale, “ but E 
fear we shall disturb Mis. Fairheld.” 

”Oh no, sir' the door to the staircase is shut, and she sleeps 
soundly.” 

” Why, this is a French book— do you read French, Leonard?” 
asked Biccabocca. 

“ 1 have not found French difficult, sir. Once over the grammar, 
and the language is so clear; it seems the very langmige for reason- 
ing.” 

Ikue, Voltaire said justly, ‘ Whatever is obscure is not French,’ ” 
observed Biocabocca. 

** 1 wish 1 could say the some of Englisli,” muttered the Parson. 

” But what is this P — Latin too ? — *V^rgil ?” 

” Yei^ sir. But 1 find 1 make little Avay tliere without a muster. 
I fear 1 must give it up” (and Lcouard siglicd). 

The two gentlemen exchon^d looks and seated themselves. Tlic 
young peasant reniaincd stauaing modestly, and in his air and mien 
there was something that touched the heart while it pleased the e>c. 
He was no longer the timid boy who had shrunk from the frown of 
Mr, Stim, nor that rude personation of simple pliysicul strength, 
roused to undisciplined bravery, which had received its downfall on 
the village green of Hazeldean. The power of thought was on his 
brow— somewhat unquiet still, but mild and earnest. The features 
had attained that refinement w^hich is often attributed to race, but 
comes, in tinith, from elegance of idea, whether caught from our 
parents or learned from books. In his rich brown hair, thrown care- 
lessly from his temples, and oorling almost to the shoulders — ^in liis 
large blue eye, which was deepened to Ihe hue of the violet by the 
kw divk lash— in that firmness of lip. •which comes from the grapple 
wifipL difficulties, there was considerable beauty, but no longer the 
h bawdy of the mere peasant. And yet there was still about the whole 
V OTidanance that expression of go^ness and purity which a painter 
^wou^^ve to his ideal of the peasant lover— sueh as Tasso would 
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in the Amnia, or Fletcher hare admitted to the aide of 
the Faif^l Shepherdess. 

'^Youhnust draw a chair here, and sit down between ns, Leoniird,” 
said the Parson. 

'* If any on^’* said Eiocabooca^ has a right to sit, it is the one 
who is to hear the seniion ; and i£ any one ought to stand, it is the 
one who is about to preach it.*' 

Don’t be fidghtmied, Leonard,*’ aaid the Parson mciously ; " it 
is only a criticism, not a sermon;” and he pulled out Leonard’s Prize 
Essay. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Pausoit.— Y ou take for your motto this aphorism 
is Pottvr.”*— Bacon. 

IliCGABOGGA.— Bacon make such an aphorism ! The last man in 
the world to have said anything so pert and so shallow. 

Luonabd (astonished).--Do you mean to say, sir, that that apho* 
ii<im is not in Lord Bacon? Why. I have seen it ouoled as his in 
almost every newspaper, and in almost every speech in favour of 
popular education. 

lliccABOccA.— Then that should he a warning to you never again 
to iali into the error of the would>bc schplar—viz., quote second- 
liund. Lord Bacon wrote a great book to show m what knowledge 
is power, how that power shotdd be defin^ in what it might he mis- 
taken. And, pray, do you think so sensible a man ever would have 
taken the trouble to write a great book upon the subject, if he could 
have packed up all he had to say into the portable dogma. ” Know- 
ledge IS power ?” Pooh ! no such aphorism is to be found in Bacon 
from the first page of his writings to the last. 

Parson (candidly).— Well, 1 supposed it was Lord Bacon’s, and 1 
am very glad to hear that the aphorism has not the sanction of his 
authonty. 

I iBONAKD (recovering his auipiise). — ^But why so ? 

Parson.— B ecause it either says a great deal too mucli, or just-^ 
nothing at all. 

Leonakd.— At least, sir, it seems to me undeniable. ^ 

PaUson.— W ell, grunt that it is undeniable. Does it prove much 
in favour of knowledge ? Pray* is not ignorance power too ? 


* This ajihoriKTn haft been probably assigned to Lord Bacon upon the mere 
authority of the index to his works. It is the apbonsm of the index -maker, cev 
totnly not of the great master uf inductive philosophy. Bacon has, it is true, 
icpc^edl> dwelt on the power of knowledge, but with so many cxplanatlong and 
dibtinctious, that nothing could be more uidnst to his general meaning than the 
attempt to cramp into a sentence wliat it coeCs lum a volume to define. Thns, if 
111 one page he appears to confound knowledge with power, in another he s^ 
them ui the strongest antithesis to esch other , as foUows— ** Adeo, signanter 
BeiiJ opera potentue et saplentim discrlminavit.*' But it would be aa uiflsir to 
Bacon to concert into an aphorism the sentence that discriminates betieeen 
kiunsledgc and power as it is to convert into an aphorism any sentence Utel 
eonfminds them. 
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IUcGAAOCCA,^Aiid a power that has bad much the best eijii of Hie 
quarter-staff. t 

Pakson.— A il evil is powcr» and does its power make it^^mythingr 
the better? 

IliccAB0CCA.--Faiuitici8in is power— and a power that has often 
swept away knowledge like a whirlwind. The Mussulaiaii bums the 
library of a world— and forces the Koran and the sword from the 
sdioois of Przantimn to the ooUef^s of llindostan. 

Pahson (bcariug on with a new column of iihisimtion). — ^Hunger 
is power. The barbarians, starved out of tiieir forests by thc*jr own 
swarmijig population, swept into Italy and anniiulalrd letters. Tlio 
Komaus, however demded, had more knowiedge, at least, Hian the 
Qanl and the Yisigoth. 

HiccAnoccA tbringing np the rrserve). — ^And even in Greece, 
when Greek met Greek, the Athenians— our masters in all kuow'- 
ledge— were beat by the Spartans, who held learning in con- 
tempt. 

Parson.— Wherefore you see, Leonard, that though knowledge lie 
power, it is only one of the jmwers of the world; tliat there are others 
as strong, and often much stronger ; and the assejrtion either nu'ans 
but a barren truism, not worth so frequent a repetition, or it iiie-ans 
something that you would find it very difficult to prove. 

Lronabd. — O ne nation may lie beaten by another that has more 
physical strength and more militai'y disciplme; whidi last, pcinut 
me to say, sir, is a species of knowledge ; — 

Riccabocca.— Yes : but your knowledge-mongers at present call 
upon us to discord militaiy discipline, and the qualities that ])roduee 
ii, from the list of the useful arts. And in }our own l^lssay, jou 
insist upon knowledge as the gicat disbander of armies, and the foe 
of all nulitory discipime 1 

Parson. — ^Let the young man proceed. at ions, you say, may be 

beaten by other nations less learned and civibsed ? 

Leonard.— But knowledge elevates a class. I invite the members 
of my own humble order to knowledge, because knowledge will lift 
them into power. 

Riccabocca.— What do you say to that, Mr. Dale P 

Parson.— I n the first place, is it true that the class which lias the 
most knowledge gets the most power ? I suppose philosophers, like 
my friend Dr. Iticeabaeca, Hunk they have the most knowledge. 
And prav, in what age have philosophers governed tJie world P Arc 
they not always grumbling that nobody ni tends to them P ^ ' 

Riccabocca.— if people luid attended io us, it would 
have been a droll sort of world by this 1 ime ! 

Parson.— Very likely. But, as a general rule, those have the 
knowledge who mve themselves up to it the most. Let us put out of 
tlie question philosophers fwho are offen but ingenious lunaHcs), and 
speak only of erudite sehoWs, men of letters and practical science, 
professors, i utors. and fellows of coDcges. 1 fancy any member of 
Parliament would tell us that there is no class of men wiiieh has less 
actual influence on public aifairs. These scholars have more know- 
ledge than manufacturers and shipowners, sc<'’">cs und farmers; but. 
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do you (iLid that they have more power over the Govemmeut aud Uio 
vol es of* House of Commons P 

Theypugbt to have,” said Leonard. 

“Ouffht theyP” said the Parson; “we’U consider ihat later. 
Meanwhile, }ou must not escape from your own proposition, which 
IS, that knowledge is power<^ot that it cmght to be. Now, even 
granting your corollarv, that the power of a class is therefore pro- 
portioiica to iis knowMgje— pray, do you suppose that wliilo your 
order, the operatives, arc mstmcti^ i bemsclvus, all the rest of the 
oonimunity are 1 o be at a slandslill ? LilPuse knowledge as yon may, 
you will never produce equality of knowledge. Those who have 
most leisure, application, and aptitude for learning, will still know 
the most. Na}, by a very natural law. the more general the appetite 
for knowledge, tlm more the incrciised comiietition will favour those 
most ndax^tfid to cx{*,cl by circumstance and nature. At this day, 
there is a vast increase <jf knowledge spread over all society, com- 
pared with tliMt in the Middle Ages ; but is there not a still greater 
distinction between the highly educated gentleman and the intelligent 
mocluvnie, ihun there was then between the baron who could not 
sign his name and the churl at the plough P betwetm the accom- 
plished statesman, versed m all historical lore,, and the voter whose 
politics arc formed by liis lu^wspaper, than there was bctw’oen the 
legislator who passed laws agsdnst witches, and the burghiT who 
defended his guild from some ioudal aggr^ionP between the en- 
lightened s(jholar and the dunce of to-d:%*than there was between 
the moiikisli alchemist and tlic blockhead of yesterday ? Peasant, 
voter, aud dunce of this centuiy are no doubt wiser than the churl, 
burgher, aud blockhead of the tu-elfth. But the gentleman, states- 
man, and scholar of the present age arc at least quite as favourable a 
contrast to the alcbeniist, witch-burner, and baxon of old. As the 
progress of cnlightcmnent has done hitherto, so will it ever do. 
Knowledge is like capital : the more there is in a country, the greater 
flic disparities in wemh between one man and anotlier. Therefore, 
if the working class increase iu knowledge, so do tljc other classes; 
aud if the woiking class rise peacefully and legitimately info power, 
it is not iu proportion to their own knowledge nloiic, but rather 
.'iccordiug as it seems to the knowledge of the other ordci's of the 
community, that such augmentation of proportional power is just, 
mi safe, and wise.” 

Placed between the Parson and the Pliilosopbcr, Leonard /clt that 
his position was not favourable to the display of liis forces. Insen- 
sibly he edged his chair pornewhat away, and said mournfully — 

“ Tlion, according to yvm, the reign of biowledgc would be no 
great advance iu the aggregate freedom and welfare of mimp” 
Paksom. — ^Let us dclinc. By knowledge, do you mean intellectual 
cultivation ?— by the reign of iaiowledge, the ascendancy of the most 
cultivated minds P 
Leonard (after a pause).— Yes. 

Ilicc^occA.— OJi, indiscreet young man J tliat is an unfortunate 
concession of yours ; for the ascendancy of the most cultivated minds 
woidd be a tcmblo obgarchy ! 
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PA]US 0 ir.‘--Perf 6 Ctly true ; and ve now reply^ to yoior i^M^rtion, 
men who, "by profession, have most learning, to Imre 

more influence than squires and merchants, fanners and mechanics. 
Observe, all the knowledg:e tbat we mortals can acquire is not know- 
le^ positive and pc^e^, but knowledge comparative, and subject 
to the errors and passions of humanity. .And suppose that you could 
establiah, as the sole regulators of alhiiis. those who had the most 
mental cultivatioiL do you think thev would not like that power well 
enough to take ail means which their superior intell^nce could 
devise to keep it to themselves ? !Ihe eiqpenment was tried of old by 
the priests of Dgypt ; and in the empire of China, at day, the 
aristocracy are elected from those who have most distinguished 
themselTcs in learned colleges. If I may call mys^ a member of 
that body, the people,” 1 would rather be an Englishman, however 
much diseased with dull Ministers and blundering Parliaments, 
than 1 would be a Chinese under the imle of the picked sages of the 
Celestial Empire. Happily, therefore, my dear Leonard, nations are 
governed by many things besides what is coiimionlycidled knowledge ; 
and the greatest practical ministers, who, like ^emistodes, have 
made small states great-Hind the mo^ dominant races, who, like the 
Homans, have stretched their rule from a village half over the uni- 
verse— have been distinguished by various qualities which a philo- 
sopher would sneer at, and a knowledge-monger would call “ sad 
prdudices,” and ** lamcaitable errors of reason.” 

Leonarp (bitterly).— Sir, you make use of knowledge itself to 
ar^e against Imowl^e. 

Pabson.— 1 make use of the little I know to prove the foolishness 
of idolatry. I do not amie against knowledge; 1 argue agaiust 
knowledge worship. For here, I see in your Essay, that you are not 
content^ with raising human knowledge into something like divine 
omnipotence, you must also confound her with virtue. According to 
you, it is but to diffuse the intelligence of the few among the many, 
and all at which we preachers aim is accomplished. Nay, more : for, 
whereas, we humble preachers have never presumed to say, with the 
heathen Stoic, that even virtue is sure of happiness below (though 
it be the best road to it), you tell us plainly that this knowledge of 
yours gives not only the virtue of a saint, but bestows the bliss of 
a god. Before the steps of your idol, the evils of life disappear. To 
hear you, one has but ^ to kno^ in order to be exempt from the sins 
and soi^pws of the ignorant. Has it ever been so ? Grant that vou 
diffuse amoi^st the many all the knowledge ever attained by the tew. 
Have the wise few been so unerring and so happy? You supposed 
that your motto was accurately cited from Bacon. What was Bacuu 
himsdf ? The poet tells you— 

** The wisest, brightest, tneanett of mankind 1** 

Can^ you hope to bestow upon the vast mass of your order the 
luminous intelligence of this ^Lord Chancellor of Nature?’ Grant 
that you do so— and what guarantee have you for the virtue and the 
hairiness which you assume as the concomitants of the s^t ? See 
Bacon himself : what black ingratitude! what miserable smihseeb'iig! 
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vliat trioklins; servility ! '^hat alject and s^isit ! So far from 

intelleci]^! knowledge, in its kigkest fortn and insuring virtue 
and blisL it is bjr no means tmoommoa io find great mental cultiva- 
tion combined with great moral corrapUon. [Aside to Bicoabocca-^ 
“ Pu^ on, will your*] 

Ejccabocca.— A combination remarkable in ma as in individoals, 
Petronius shows us a state of morala at which a common-place devil 
would blush, in the midst of a society more mteUectnellv cultivated 
than certainly was that which produced Begulus or the Horatii. 
And the most learned eras in modem Italy were precisely those 
which brought the vices into the mo^t ghastly refinement. 

Leoeaei) (rising in great agitatimif, and cl^ng Ids hands).-^! 
cannot contend with you, who nroduttfijagamst information so slender 
and emde as mine the stores which hM been locked from my reach. 
Bui 1 feel that there must be anothiijdile to this shield— a shield 
tliat yon will not even allow to be silver* And, oh, if yon thus speak 
of knowledge, why have yon encouraged pib to know ? 
i ' 


CHAPTER XX. 

** Ah, my son !” said the Parson, " if I wished to prove the value of 
Religion, would yon think J served it much, if 1 took as my motto. 
‘ Religion is power ?* Would not that be a base and sordid view of 
i1 s advantages ? And would you not say, he who regards religion as 
a power intends to abuse it as a priestcratt f** 

" Well put ! ” said Riccabooca. 

“ Wait a moment— let me think ! Ah— T see, sir said Leonard. 

Pahson. — If the cause bo holv, do not weigh it in the sc^s of 
the market ; if its objects be peaceful, do not seek to arm it with the 
weapons of strife ; if it is to be the cement of society, do not vaunt it 
as the tiiumph of class against class. 

Leonard (ingenuously). — You correct me nobly, sir. Know- 
ledge is power, but uot in the sense in which 1 have interpreted the 
saymg. 

Parson.— Knowledge is one of the jjowers in the moral world, 
but one tliat, in its iminediato result, is not always of the most 
worldly advantage to the possessor. It is one of the slowest, because 
one of the most durable, of agencies. It may take a thousand years 
for a thought to come into powei ; and the thinker who originated it 
might have died in rags or m chains. 

Riccabocca.— O ur Italian proverb saifh that "the teacher is like 
the cundlo, which Ikhts others in consuming itself." 

Parson.— Therefore he wlm has the true ambition of knowledge 
should entertain it for the power of his idea, not for the powtT it may 
bestow on himself : it should be lodged in the conscience, and, like 
the conscience, look for no certain reward on tliis side the grave. 
And since knowledge is compatible with good and with evil, woidd 
not it be better to say, "Knowledge is a trust P" 

VOXm I. , t p 
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“ You are right, sir,” said Leonard, cheerfully ; "pray profced.” 

Paeson. — ^xou ask me why we encounige you to knoiw Pir^t, 
because (as you say yourself m your Essay) knowledge, ino&spcctive 
of gain^ is in itself a delight^ and ought to be something far more. 
Like liberty, like religion, it may be abused : but 1 have no more 
right to say that the poor shall be ignorant, than 1 have to say tliat 
the rich only shall be free, and that the clergy alone sliall learn tlie 
truths of redemption. You truly observe in a our treatise that know- 
ledge opens to us other excitements than those of the senses, and 
another life lihim that of the moment. The difTerenoe between us is 
this, that you forget that the same refinement which brings us new 
pleasures, exposes ns to new pains— the homy hand of the peasant 
reels not the nettles which sting the fine skin of the scholar. You 
forget also, that whatever widens the sphere of the desires, opens to 
them also new temptations. Vanity, the desire of applause*, pride, 
the sense of superiority— gnawing discontent where that superiority 
is not recognised — moniid susceptibility, wliich comes with all new 
feelings— the underrating of simple pleasures apart from the intel- 
lectual— the chase of the imagination, often unduly stimulai-ed, for 
things unattainable below — all these arij surely amongst the first 
temiitations that besot the entrance into knowledge. 

Leonard shaded his face with his hand. 

“Hence,” continued the Parson, benignantly— “ hence, so far fmm 
considering that wc do all that is necdl’ul to accomplish ourselves as 
men, when we cultivate only the intellect, w'c shou Id remember that 
we thereby continually increase the rangcj of our desires, and there- 
fore of our temptations ; and we should cndi;avoiir, simultaneously, to 
cultivate both those afleetions of the heart wdiich prove the ignorant 
to be God’s children no less than the wise, and those moral qualities 
which have made men great and good when reading and writing were 
Marcely known : to wik — ^patience and fortitude luider poverty and 
^fcress : huiniJity and beneficence amidst graiidcur and wealth ; and, 
in counteraction to that egotism which all superiority, mental or 
worldly, is apt to inspire, Justice, the father of all the more solid 
virtues, spftened by Charity, which is their loving mother. Thus 
accompanied, knovdedge indeed becomes the mag^cent crown of 
humanity,— not the imperious despot, but the chedeed and tempered 
Boverei^ of the soul.” 

The Parson pau^ and I^onard, coining near him, timidly took 
his hand, with a child^s affectionate and gra^ul impulse. 

Riccabocca.— And if, Leonard, you are not satisfied with our Par- 
son’s excellent definitions, you liave only to read what Lord IJacon 
himself has said upon the true ends of knowledge, to comprehend at 
once how angry the poor groat man, whom Dr. Dale treats so harshly, 
would have been with thpse who have stinted his eiaborate distinc- 
tions and provident cautions into that coxcombical little aphorism, 
and then misconstrued all be designed throve in favour of the com- 
mandment, and authority of learning. For [added the sage, lookinr 
up as a man does when lie is taxing his memory] I think it th\ 
tih^ aftCT saying greatest error of all is the mistaking or mi- 
placmg the end of knowledge, and denouncing the various onjects f ^ 
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wliich i|: ia vulgarly Bouglit—I think it is thus that Lord Bacon pro- 
ceeds. i\. » ,* Kno-veledge is not a shop for profit or sale, but a ridi 
storehouse for the glory of the Creator, and the relief of anen^a 
estate.”* 

Pajison (rctnorsefuUy).— Are those Lord Bacon’s words P I am 
very sorry 1 S])okc so uncharitably of his life. 1 must examine it 
again. 1 may find excuses for it now that 1 could not when 1 first 
formed my judgpaent. I was then a raw lad at Oxford. But I see, 
Leonard, there is still somethum on vour mind. 

Leonaiid.— It is true, sir; Iwouid but ask whether it is not by 
knowledge Uiat we arrive at the qualities and rirtues you so well 
describe, but wliich vou seem to consider as coming to us through 
channels apart from knowledge ? 

Pabson. — If you mean by the word knowledge something very 
different from what you express in your Essay, and which those coni* 
tending for mental instruction, irrespective of religion and ethics, 
appear also to convey hy the word, you are right ; but, remember, we 
have already agreed that by the word knovvdedge we mean culture 
purely intellectual. 

Leonakd. — That is true ; we so understood it. 

Pabson. — Thus, when this great Lord Bacon erred, you may say 
that he erred from want of knowledge— the knowled^. which moralists 
iind preachers would convey. But Lord Bacjou had read all that 
moralists and preachers could say on such matters ; and he certainly 
did not err from want of intellectual cultivation. Let me here, my 
child, invite you to observe, that He who knew most rff our human 
hearts and our immortal destinies, did not insist cm this intellectual 
culture as essential to tlie virtues that form our well-being here, and 
conduce to our salvation hereafter. Had it been essential, the All- 
ivise One would not have selected humble fishermen for the teachers 
of His doctrine, instead of culling His disciples from Homan portico 
or Athenian academe. And Ihis, which distm^ishos so remarkably 
the Gospel from the etliics of heathen philosophy, wherein knowledge 
is declared to be necessary to virtue, is a proof how s%ht was the 
heathen sage’s insight into the nature of mankind, when compared 
with the Savioiu’s ; for hard, indeed, would it he to men, whether 
high or low, rich or poor, if science and learning, or contemplative 
philosophy, were the sole avenues to peace and reoemptioii ; smee, in 

* ** Bnt the greatest error of all the rest Is the mistalcing or misplaang of the 
la&t or ihrthest end of knowledge for men have entered into a desire or learning 
and knowledge, sometimes upon a natural curiosity and inquisitive appetite* 
Kometimes to entertain tlicir minds with variety and delight; sometimes for oma- 
ment and reputation ; and sometimes to enable them to victory of wit and contra' 
diction; and most times for lucre and profession*' [that is, for most of thos^* 
objects which are meant hy the ordinary citers of the saying, ** Knowledge i'< 
power**]— “ and seldom sincerely t<ij?ive a true account of these glft^ of reason t<i 
the benefit and use of men ; as if tiicre were nought in knowledge a couch where- 
upon to rest a searching and restless spirit, or a terrace for a wandering ani 
variable mind to walk up and down, with a fair prospect t or a tower of state for a 
proud miind to raise itself upon ; or a fort or commanding ground for strife and 
contention j or a shop for iirofit or sale— and not a rich storehouse for the glory c»t 
the Creator, and the relief of men’s estate.** — Ahvanckuext of Lxarnino, 

Book I. 
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this si ate of ordeal requirii^ active duties, very few in any slge, who* 
ther they be high or low, rich or poor, ever arc or can be dtivoted to 
pursuits merely mental. Christ does not represent heaven a college 
for the learned : therefore the rules of the Celestial Legislator are 
rendered clear to the simplest understanding as to the deepest. 

Eiccabocca..— And that which Plato and Zeno. Pythagoras and 
Socrates, could not do, was done by men whose ignorance would have 
been a by-word in the schools of the Greek. The gods of the vulgar 
were dethroned ; the face of the world was changed ! This thought 
may make us allow, indeed, that there are agencies more powerful 
than mere knowledge, and ask, after all, what is the mission which 
knowledge should acliievc ? 

Pakson. — ^Tlie Sacred Book tells us even that ; for after establish- 
ing the truth Uiat, for the multitude, knowledge is not essential to 
happiness and good, it accords still to knowled^ its sublime part in 
tbe revelation prepared and announced. Whon on instrument ot 
more than ordinary intelli^nce was required for a purpose divine,— 
when the GostoI, recordeci by the simple, was to be explained by the 
acute, enforced by the energetic, earned home to the doubts of the 
Gentne, the Supreme Will joined to the seal of the earlier apostles 
the learning and genius of St. Paul— not holier than the others, — 
calling himsdf the ^east, yet labouring more abiuidaniiy than them all, 
—making himself all things unto all men, so that some might be saved. 
The ignorant may be saved no less surely than tbe wise ; but here 
comes the wise man who to save ! And how the fulness and 
animation of this grand Presence, of tliis indomitable Energy, seem to 
vivify the toil, and to speed the work!— “ In jounieyiiigs often, in 
perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils of mine own comitry- 
men, in perils by tbe heatlicn, in perils in the city, in jierils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, m perils among false brethren.” 
Behold, my son! does not Heaven here seem to reveal the true type 
of Knowledge, — a sleepless activity, a pervading agency, a duuutlo.ss 
heroism, an all-aupportmg faitb P— a^wer— a power indeed,— a pow<T 
apart from the agrandisement of selC— a power that brings to him who 
owns and transmits it but “ weariness and painfuluess ; m watchings 
ofieiL in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness ” 
—but a power distinct from the mere circumstance of the man, rush- 
ing from iiim as rays from the sun ; homo through tlie air, and clothing 
it with light,— piercing under e^h, and calling forth the harvest ! 
Worship not Imowleogc, — ^worship not the sun, O my child ! Let 
the sun but proclaim the Creator ; let the knowledge but lUumiuc 
the worship ! 

The good man, overcome by his own earnestness, paused ; his head 
drooped on the young stuaent’s breast, and all three were long 
silent. 
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Whatevkk ridicule may be tlirown upon Mr. Dale’s dissertationa 
by tbc mt of the enlightened, tli^ a considerable, and I think a 
beneficial, effect upon Leouslrd Fairfield~an effect which may per- 
haps create leas surprise when the reader remembers that Leonard 
was unaccustomed to argument, and still retained many of the preju- 
dices natural to his rustic breeding. he actu^y thought it 
possible that, as both Biccabooca and Mr. Dale were more than 
double iiis age, and had had opportunities not only of reading twice 
as many boolb, but of gathering up experience in wider ranges of life 
—he actually, I say, thought it possible that they might be better 
acquainted with the properties and distinctions oF knowlcdp than 
himself. At all events, the Parson’s words were so far well-time4 
that they produced in Leonard very much of that state of mind whicn 
Mr. Dale desired to effect before communicating to him the startling 
intelligence that he was to visit relations whom lie had never seen, of 
whom he had heard hut little, and that it was at least possible that 
the result of that visit miglit be to open to him greater facilities for 
instruction, and a hiaher degree in Hfe. 

Without some such preparation, 1 fear that Leonard would have 
gone forth into the world with an exaggerated notion of his own 
acquirements, and with a notion yet more exaggerated as to the kind 
of power that such knowledge as he possessed would obtain for itself. 
As it was, when Mr. Dale broke to him the news of the experimental 
journey before him, cautioning him ^inst being over sanguine, 
Jjeonard received the intelligence with a serious ineekuess, and 
thoughts that were nobly solemn. 

When the door closed on his visitors, he remained for some 
moments motionless, and in deep meditation ; then he unclosed the 
door and stole forth. The night was already far advanced, the 
heavens were luminous with dl the host of stars. “X think,” said 
the student, referring, in later life, to that crisis in his destiny — "I 
think it was then, as 1 stood alone, yet surrounded by worlds so 
iiUTiiberless, that 1 first felt the distmeiion between mind and soul” 

“Tell me,” said Biccabocc^ as he parted company with Mr. Dale, 
“whether you have given to Irank Hozeldean, on entering life, the 
same lecture on the limits and ends of knowledge wliich.you have 
bestowed on Leonard Fairfield ? ” 

“ My friend,” quoth the Parsom with a touch of human conceit, 
“ I have ridden on horseback, and I know that some horses should be 
guided by the bridle, and some should be urged by the spur.” 

"^Cospetto!” said Biccabooca, “you contrive to put every expe- 
rience of yours to some use— even your journey on Mr. Hazcldcan’s 
j)ad. And I now see why, in this little world of a village, you have 
picked up so general an acquaintance with life.” 

“ Did vou ever read White’s Natural Historf/ of Sclltorne F ” 
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“Do so, and you irill find that you neod not go far to learn the 
Jiabits of birds, and know the difference between a swallow and a 
swift. Lcam the difference in a village, and you know the difference 
wherever sw^ows and swifts skim the air.” • 

“ Swallows and swifts !— true ; but men ” 

“Are with us all the year round— 'Wiiicii is more than we can say 
of swallows and swifts/^ 

“Mr. Dale,” said Biccabocca, taking off his hat witli great forma- 
lity, “ if ever again I find myself in a dileanna., 1 will come to you 
instead of to MachiaveUi.” 

Ahl” cried the Pai’son, “if I could but have a calm hour’s talk 
with you on the errors of the Papal rclig - — ** 
iiiccabocca was off like a sliot. 


CHAPTER XXn. 

The next day. Mr. Dale had a long conversation with Mrs. Pair- 
field. At first, he found some difficidty in getting over her pride, and 
inducing her to accept overtures from parents who had so long slighted 
ho III Leonard and lierself. And it w'ould have been in vain to have 
put before the good woman the worldly advantages which such over- 
tures implied. But when Mr, Dale said, almost sternly, “Your 
parents arc cld, your father infirm; their least wish should be as 
binding to you as their command,” — the Widow bowed her head, and 
said— 

“ God bless them, sir, I was very sinful — ‘ Honour your father and 
mother.’ I’m no scoUard, but 1 know the Commandments. Let 
Lenny go. But he’ll soon forget me, and mayhap he’ll learn to be 
;ju4hamcd of me.” 

“ There I will trust him,” said the Parson; and he contrived easily 
to reassure and sooth her. 

It xvas not till all this was settled that Mr. Dale drew forth an un- 
sealed letter which Mr, Richard Avencl, taking his hint, had dven to 
bun, as from Leonard’s grandparents, and said— “ This is for you, 
and it contains an enclosure of some vjilue.” 

“ Will you read it, sir ? As 1 said before, I’m no scollard.” 

“ Blit Leonard is, and he will read to you.” 

V When Leonard returned home that evening, Mrs. Pairficld showed 
him the letter. It ran, thus— 

" Deab Jane, — ^Mr. Dale will tell you tliat we wish Leonard to 
come to us. W e are glad to hear you a^c well. We forward, by Mr. 
Dde, a bank-note for £50, wliich comes from Bicbard, your brother. 
So no more at present from your affectionate parents, 

“ John and Mamgaiiet Avene>.” 

The letter was in a stiff female scrawl, and Leonard observed tliat 
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two or ilircc mistakes in spelling had been corrected, either in another 
i)cn or in a different hand. 

“ Deal brother Dick, how good in him ! ” cried the Widow. 
“ Wlien I saw there was money, 1 thought it must i)c him. How I 
should like to see Dick again- But I ^pose he/s still in Amerikay. 
Well, well, this will btiy clothes for you.” 

“ No ; you must keep it aU, mother, and put it in tlie Savings* 
Bank.” 

“ Ihtt not quite so silly as that,” cried Mrs. Fairfield with cou- 
I ernpt ; and she put the fifty pounds into a cracked teapot. 

“It must not stay there when I’m gone. You may be robbed, 
mother.” 

“ Dear me, dear me, that’s true. What shall I do Witli it ?— what 
do I want with it, too ? Dear me, I wish they Jiadn’t scut it. I 
shan’t sleep in neace. You must e’en put it in your own pouch, and 
button it up tiffiit-, boy.” 

Lenuv smiled, and took the note ; but he took it to Mr. Dale, and 
begged him to put it into the Sfiviiigs* Bank for his mother. 

The (lav fi)llowmghe went to take leave of his master, of Jackeymo, 
of the fount mil, the garden. But after he had gone through tiie first 
of these adieus, with Jackeymo— triio, ixior man, indulgea in all the 
lively gesticulations of gi'ief which make half the eloquence of his 
countiy incn, and then, absolutely blubbering, burned away — Leonard 
liiinsclf was so affected that he could not proceed at once to the house, 
but stood beside the fountain, trying hard to keep back his tears. 

“ You, JjcoriJird— and you are going!” said a soft voice: and the 
tears fell faster than ever, for he recognised the voice of \'ioiaiite. 

“ Do not cry,” continued the child, with a kind of tender gravity, 
“ You are going, but papa says it would be selfish in us to grieve, for 
it is for your good; and wo should be gla^l. But I am selfish, 
Leonard, and I do ^ievc, I sliall miss you sadly.” 

“ You, young huly— you miss me?” 

“ Yes. But I do not cry, Leonard, for I envy you, and I vrish 1 
were a boy : I wish I could do as you.” 

'Ihe girl clasped her hands, and reared her slight form, with a kind 
of passionate dignity. 

Do as me, and part from all those you love ! ” 

“lint to serve those you love. One day you vfill come-back to 
your mother's cottage, Jiiid say, ‘ I have conquered fortune.^" '0 that 
I could go forth and return, as you will! But my father has no 
country, and liLs only child is a uselc^ss girl.” • 

As Violaiite spoke^ Jioonard had dried his -tears: her emotion 
distracted liiin from his own. 

“ Oh,” coiit Inued Violantc, apiti raising her head lofiilv, “what it 
is to be a man! A woman sighs ‘I wish,’ but a man should say *I 
will.’”, ’ 

Occasionally before Ijconard had noted fitful flashes of a nature 
grai^ and heroic in the Italian child, esx^ecially of late— flashes the 
more remarkable from their contrast to a form most cxf|uisite]y 
feminine, aud to a sweetness of temper which made even her pride 
gentle. But now it seemed as if the child spoke with the conimaml 
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of s queen— almost with the inspiration of a Muse. A strange anq 
new sense of courage enteired witnm liim. 

“ May I remember these words ! ” he murmured, half audibly. 

^le girl tamed and surveyed him with eyes l^htcr for their 
moisture. She then extendea hejr hand to him. with a quick move* 
ment| and as he bent over it, with a grace taught to him oy genuine 
emotioi^ she said—" And if you do, then, girl and child as 1 am, 1 
shall think 1 have aided a brave heart in the great strife for honour ! ” 

She lingered a moment, smiled as if to herself, and then, gliding 
away, was lost among the trees. 

Alter a long ]^um, in which Leonard recovered slowly from tl>c 
suxprise and agitation into whidi Yiolante had thrown his spirits^ 
previously excited as they were — he went, murmuring to himself, 
towards the house. But Biecabooca was from home, l^eonara 
turned mechanically to the tetrace, and busied himself with th(* 
frowers. But the dark eyes of Violate shone on his thoughts, and 
her voice nu^ in bis ear. 

At length Biccabpcca appeared on the road, attended by a labourer, 
who earned something indistinct under his arm. 

The Italian beckoned to Leonard to follow him into t)ie parlour, 
snji after couveraing with him kindly, and at some length, and pack- 
ing up, as it wore, a considerable provision of wisdom in the portable 
shape of aphoiisius and proverbs, the sage left him alone for a few 
moments. Biccabocca then returned with his wife, and bearing a 
small knapsack : — 

“It is not much we can do for you, Leonard, and money is the worst 
gift in the world for a keepsake ; but my wife and 1 Iiavc put our 
heads together to furnish you with a little outfit. Giacomo, who was 
in our secret, assures us that the clothes will fit : und stole, I fancy, a 
coat of joui's^ to have the right measure. J’ut thciii on when you go 
to your relations: it is astonishing what a difference it makes in the 
ideas people form of us, accordmg as our coats are cut one way or 
another. 1 should not be presentable in Loudon thus ; and nothing 
is more true than that a tauor is often the making of a man/*/ 

“ The shirts, too, arc very good holland,** said Mrs. Kiecabocca, 
about to open the knapsack. 

" Nevermind details, my dear,” cried tlie wise man; “shirts are 
comprehended in the generm principle of clothes, j^d, Leonard, as 
a remembrance somewhat more personal, accept this, which I have 
worn many a year when time was aihiug of importance to me, and 
nobler fates than mine hung on a inouicni. 'VVe missed the moment, 
or abused it ; and here 1 am, a waif ou a foreign shore. Meihmks 1 
have done with Time.’* 

The exile, as he thus spoke, placed in Leonard’s reluctant hands a 
watch that would have delighted an antiquary, and sliocked a dandy. 
It was exceedingly thick, having an outeft* case of enamel, and ^ inner 
one of gold. The hands and the figures of the hours had originally 
been formed of brilliauts : but the brilliants had long since vanished. 
Still, even thus bereft, the watch was much more m character with 
the giver than the receiver, and was as little suited to Leonard as 
>»f>u!(i liHve been the red silk umbrella. 
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** Ifc is old-fasbioned/* said Mrs. Bicoabocca; but it goes better 
i .lan any clock in the county. 1 really think it will last to the end of 
the world.” 

** CarUsima mia cried the Doctor, thought 1 had canvinced 
you tliat the world is by no means oomc to its last Icra.” 

** Oh, I did not mean anything, 41pbonso,” smd Mrs. Hiccabooca, 
colouring. 

“ And that is all we do mean when we talk about that of winch we 
can know nothing,” said the Doctor, less ^lantly than usual, 
for he resented that epithet of old-fashioned,” as applied to the 
watch. 

Leonard, wc see. had been silent all this time ; he could not sneak 
—literally and truly, he could not speak. How he got out of bis 
embarrassment, ana how he got out of the room, he never explained 
to my satisfaction; but, a few minutes afterwards, he was seen 
hurrying down the road very briskly. 

Kiecabooca and his wife stood at the window gazing after him. 

“ There is a depth in that boy’s heart,” said the sage, “ which 
might float an Argosy.” 

“Poor dear boy! I think we have put everything into the 
knapsack that he can possibly want,” said good Mrs. Jliccaboc^u, 


knapsack that he can possibly want,” said good Mrs. lliccaboc^a, 
musing^. 

Tlie Doctob (continuing his soliloquy). — Tlicy are strong, but 
they are not immediately apparent. » 

Mbs. Biccabocca (resuming hers).— They are at the bottom of the 
knapsack. 

The Doctor.— They will stand long wear and tear. 

Mas. lliccABOCCA,— A year, at least, with proper care at the 
wash. 

The Doctor (startled),— Care at the wash! What on earth are you 
talking of, ma’am ? 

Mrs. lliccABOccA (mildly).— The shirts, to be sure, my love ! And 
you? 

The Doctor (with a heavy sigh).— The feelings, ma’am 1 [Then, 
after a pause, taking his wife’s hand affectionately] — But you did 
quite right to think of the sliirts ; Mr. Dale said very truly — 

Mrs. Riccabocca.— AVliat ? 

The Doctor.— That there was a great deal in common between Wi 
—even when I think of feelings, and you but of— shirts I 


CHAPTER XXm. 

Mr. and Mra. Avcnel sat within the parlour— Mr. Richard stood 
on the hearth-rug, whistling Yankee Dcwdle. The Parson writes 
wordAhat the ladw-ill come to-day” said Richard, suddenly — “let 

me see tlic letter, — ay, to-day. If ne took the coach as far as , 

he might walk the rest of the way in two or three hours. He shouli 
be pretty ncjady here. 1 have a great mind to go and meet him : u 
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“will save his asking questions, and healing about me. I can clcax 
the toTO by the back way, and get out at the high-road.” 

“You’ll not know him jfrom any one else,” said Mrs. Avewd. 

“Well, that is a good one ! Not know an Avenel! We’ve all the 
same cut of jib-^ave not we, father ?” 

Poor John laughed heartily, till the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“We were always a well-favoured fam’ly,” said John, recomposing 
himself. “ There was Luke, but he’s gwie ; and Harry, but he^s dead 
too; and Dick, but he’s in Amerikay— no, he’s here; and my darling 
Nora, but ” 

“ Hush ! ” ini ermpted Mrs. Avenel ; “ hnsh, John ! ” 

The old man stared at her, and then put his tremulous hand 
to his brow. “ i\nd Nora’s gone too 1” said he, in a voice of profound 
woe. Both hajids then fell on his knees, and his head drooped on his 
breast. 

Mrs. Avenel rose, kissed her husband on the forehead, and walked 
away to the window. Eichard took up his hatj and brushed the nap 
carefully witli his handkerchief: but his lips quivered. * 

“I’m going/’ said he, abruptly. “ Now nimd, mother, not a word 
about Uncle llicliard yet ; we must llrst see how we like each other, 
and” in a low whisper “ you’ll try and get that into my, poor father’s 
head?” 

“Ay, Eichard,” said Mrs. Avenel, quietlv. Eichard put on his hat 
and went out by the back way. He stole along the fields that skirted 
the town, and had only once to cross the street before he got into the 
high-road. 

He walked on till he came to the first milestone. Tlicre he scateil 
himself, lighted his cigar, and awaited his nephew. It was now 
nearly the hour of sunset, and the road before him lav westward. 
Bicliard, from time to time, looked along the road, sliaJirig his eyes 
with his hand; and at length, just as the disc of the sun had half sunk 
dovvTi the horizon, a solitary figure came vm the way. It emerged 
suddenly from the turn iii the road ; the reddening beams colourecTall 
the atmosphere around it. Solitary and silent it came as from a Land 
of Light. 


CHAPTEE XXrV. 

"You tavc been walking far, young man?” said Eichard Avenel. 

“ No, sit, not very. That is Lansmere before me, is it not P” 

“Yes, it is Lansmere; you stoi) there, I guess ?” 

Ticonard made a sign in the affirmative, and walked on a few paces ; 
then, seeing the stranger who had accosted him still by his side, he 
said — 

“ If you know the town, sir, perhaps you will have the goodness to 
tell me whereabouts Mr, Avenel lives ?” t ^ 

“ I can put you into a straight cut across the fields, tliat will bring 
you just behind the house.” 

“ You are very kind, but it will take you out of your 
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** No, it is iri my way. So you ai’e going to Mr. Avdnid’s P — a good 
old gentleman.” 

“ rve Jilways heard so ; and Mrs. Avend- — 

“A particular superior woman,” said Bichiurd. "Any one else to 
ask after ? — I know the family welL” 

“ No, thanlc you, sii*.” • 

" Tlicy liave a suu^ I believe ; but he’s in America, is not he ?” 

"1 believe he is, sir.” 

" I see the Parson has kept faith with me,” muttered Hicliard. 

“ If yon can tell me anything about Aim/* said Leonard, “I should 
be very glad.” 

“ IfV^iy so, young man perhaps he is hanged by this time.” 

“Ilangedl” 

” He was a sad dog, I am told.” 

" Then you have been told very falsely,” said Leonard, colouring. 

“ A sad wild dog— his parents were so glad when he cut and run — 
went oil* to the States. They say he made money ; but, if so, he 
negleoled hia^Tclations shamefully.” 

“ Sir,” said Leonard, “you are wholly misinformed. He has beer, 
most generous to a relation who had little claim on liiin ; and I never 
h(*-:u d his name mentioned but with love and praise.” 

liicliard instantly fell to whistling Yankee Doodle, and wa^ed 
on several paces without saying a word. He then made a slight 
apologj’ for liis impertinence — ^liopcd no offence— and, with his usu;^ 
bold but astute style of talk, contrived to bring out something of his 
coinpaiiion’s luimi. He ^vas evidently struck with the clearness and 
propriety wilh which Lcomu-d expressed himself, raised his eyebrows 
ui surjinsc more than once, and looked him full in the face with an 
attentive and pleased survey — Leonard had put on the new clothes 
with which Riccabocca and wife had provided him. They were those 
appropriate to a young country tnidcsinton in good circumstances; 
but as Leonard did not think about the clothes, so he had uncon- 
sciously something of the ease of the gentleman. 

They now came into the tields. Leonard paused before a slip of 
ground sown with rye. 

" 1 should have thought grass laud would have answered better, 
so m!ar a town,” said he. 

'\No doubt it would,” answered Richard; "but they are sadly 
hehindlnnd in these parts. You sec the great park yonder, on the 
other" side of the road? That woidd answer better for lye tliMi 
grass ; but tlieii, what would become of my Lord’s deer ? The aris^ 
tocracy eat us up, young man.” 

“ But the aristocracy did not sow tliis piece with rye, I suppose ?” 
said Ijeonard, smiling. 

“ And what do you conclude^from that P” 

" Let every man look to his own ground.’* said Leonard, with a 
cleverness of repartee caught from Dr. Riccabocca. 

“ *Oyte lad you are,” said RicJiard; "and we’ll talk more of these 
matters another time.” 

Tliey now came within sight of Mr. Avenel’s house. 

" You can get thiough the gap iu the hedge, by the old pollard 
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oak ” said llicbard, “ and come round by the front of the house. 
AVh^ you’re not afraid—are you?” 

"I am a stranger.*' ? 

Shall I introduce you P 1 told you that I knew tlie old couple.” 

“ Oh no, sir ! I would rather meet them alone.” 

“ Go ; and— wait a bit— harkye. young man, Mrs. Avenel is a cold- 
mannered woman; but don’t be abashed by that.” 

Leonard thanked the good-natured stranger, crossed the field, 
passed the gap, and paused a moment under the stinted shade of the 
old hoUow-hearred oak. The ravens were returning to their nests 
At the sight of a human form under the tree, tliey wheeled round, 
and watened him afar. From the thick of the boughs, the young 
ravens sent llu'ir hoarse low cry.* 


CHAPTER XXV. 

The young man entered the neat, prim, formal parlour. 

You arc welcome !” said Mrs. Avcncl, in a firm voice. 

” The gentleman is heartily welcome,” cried poor John 

“ It is your grandson^ Leonard Fairfield,” said Mrs. Avenel 

But John, wlio had risen with knocking knees, gazed hard at Leo- 
nard, and then fell on his breast, sobbing aloud—** J^ora’s eyes !—he 
luis a bhnk m his eye like Nora’s.” 

Mrs. Avenel approached with a steady slop, aud drew away the old 
man tenderly. 

” He is a poor creature,” she whispered to Leonard —“you excite 
liim. Come aw ay, I will show you your room.” 

Leonard follow^ her up the stairs, and came into a room— iicatl) , 
and even prettily, fumished. The carpet and curtains were faded b.v 
the sun, and of old-fashioned pattern; there* was a look about the 
room as if it had been long disused. 

Mrs. Avenel sank down on the first chair on entering. 

Leonard drew his arm round her waist affectionately : “ 1 fear that 
1 have put you out sadly— my dear grandmother.” 

Idrs. Avenel glided nastily from his arm, and her countenance 
worked much— every nerve in it twitching, as it were; then, placing 
her hand bis locks, she said with passion, “ God bless you, my 
grandson,” and left the room. 

Leonora dropped his knapsack on the floor, and looked around liim 
wistfully. The room seemed as if it had once been occupied by^i 
female. There was a work-box on the chest of drawers, and over it 
hanging shelves for books, suspended by ribbous that had once been 
blue, with silk and fringe appended to each shelf and knots and 
tassels here and there- the taste of a woman, or rather of a girl, who 
seeks to give a grace to the commonest things around her. With the 

* It BO rarely happens that ravens are found to build near a dwelling house, that 
It IS i^hnpB necessary to observe that the instance here referred to ts founds on 
a fact stated to the author uii good authority 
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medianioal habit of a student, Leonard took down one or two of the 
volumes still left on the shelves. He found Spenceh’s I'airy Qawtt, 
lUciNfi in French, Tasso in Italian : and on the flydeaf of each 
volume, ih the ciLquisite handwriting familiar to his memory, the 
name “ Leonora.” He kissed the books, and replaced them with a 


feeling akin both to tenderness and awe. 

He had not been alone in his room more than a quarter of an hour, 
before the maid-servant knocked at his door and summoned him to 
tea. 

Poor John had recovered his spirits, and his wife sat hv his side 
bolding his hand in hers. Poor John was even gay. He asked many 
questions about his daughter Jane, and did not wait for the answers. 
Then he spoke about the Squire, whom he confounded with Audley 
Egerton, and talked of elections and the Blue party, and hoped 
liconaxd would always be a good Blue ; and then he idl to liis tea 
and toast, and said no more. 

Mrs. Avcnel spoke little, but she eyed Leonard askant, as it were, 
from time to time ; and, mter each glance, the nerves of the poor 
severe face twitched again. 

A little after nine o’clock, Mrs. Avenel lighted a candle, and placing 
it in Leonard’s hand, said, ** Ifou must be tired—you know your own 
rornn now. Good night.” 

Leonard took the light, and, as was his wont with his mother, 
kissed Mrs. Avenel on the cheek. Tlien he took Jolui’s hand ana 
kissed him too. The old man was half adeep, and murmured drea- 
juily, “That’s Nora.” 

Leonard had retired to his room about half an hour, when Bichard 
Avenel entered the liouse softly, and joined his parents. 

“Well, mother?” said he. 

“ Well, Bichard— you have seen him ? ” 

“ And like him. Do you know, he has a great look of poor Nora? 
— more like her than Jane.” 

“ Yes : he is handsomer than Jane ever w^as, but more like your 
father than any one, John was so comely. You take to the boy, 
then?” 

“ Ay, that I do. Just tell liim in the morning that he is to go with 
a gentleman who will be his friend, aud don’t say more. The chaise 
shall be at the door after breakfast. Let him get into it : I shall 
wait for him out of the town. What’s the room you gave 
liim?” 

“ The room you w ould not take.” • 

mi 1 XT j. a r\i f T u x .x 
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“ None of us are too good.’* said ^Irs, Avenel, with great austerity, 
“ aud I beg you will not talk in that way. Good night— I must get 
yoiix DOor father to bed.” 

WIfen Leonard opened his eyes the next mormi^, tliey rested on 
tlic face of Mrs. Avenel. wliich was bending over his pillow. But it 
was long before he could recognise that countenance, so changed was 
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its enpression— SO tender, so moilierlike. Nay, the face of his own 
motiier had never seemed to Jiim so soft vriili a motliei'*s passion. 

**Ah!” he murmured, half rising and flingiim his young arms 
round her neck. Mrs. Avcnel, this time taken by surprise, warmly 
returned the embrace : she clasped Jiiin to her breast, sue kissed him 
again and again. At length, with a quick start, she escaped, and 
vwdked up and down the room, pressiug her hands tightly together. 
When slie halted, her face had recovered its usual severity and cold 
precision. 

“ It is time for you to lisc, Leonaid,” said she. "You will leave 
us to-day. A gentleman has promised to take charM of you, and do 
for you more than wo can. A chaise will be at the door soon — ^make 
haste.” 

John was absent from tlie breakfast-table. II is wife said that he 
never rose till late, and must not be disturbed. 

The meal was scarcely over before a chaise and pair came to ibc 
door. 

“You must not keep the chaise waiting— the gentleman is very 
punctual.” 

“ But he is not come.” 

No ; he has walked on before, and will get in after you arc out 
of the towii.” 

“ What is his name, and why should he care for me, grandmother ?” 

*' He wU tell you hSrasclf. Be quick.” 

“ But you will bless me again, grandmother. 1 love you already.” 

I do Tblcss vou,” said Mrs. Avcncl finely. “ Be honest and good, 
and beware of the first false step.” 8be pressed his hand with a 
convulsive grasp, and led liim to the outer door. 

^ The postboy clanked his whin, the chaise rattled off. Ijeonard put 
his head out out of the window to eatclialast glimpse of the old 
woman; but the bouglis of the pollard oak, and its gnarled docuy- 
iug tnmk, hid her from his eye : and look os he would, till the road 
turned, lie saw but the mehneho’y .*. 
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BOOK V, 


INITIAL CHAPTER. 

CONTAINING MH. CAXTON’S TNAVAIUNG CAUTION NOT TO BE 
BULL. 

“ I HOPE, Pisistratus,” said my father, “that you do not intend to 
bedidl?” 

“ Hpaven forbid^ sir ! What could make you ;isk such a question ? 
Intend! No ! if 1 am dull* it is from iTmocence.” 

“ A verj' louj? discourse upon knowletige ! ” said my father ; “very 
lo^. I should cut it out ! ” 

I looked upon my J'uther as a Byzantian sap:e might have looked on 
a Vandal. “ Cut it out ! ” 

“ Stops tlie action, sir ! ” said my fal her, .dogmatically* 

“ Action ! But a novel is not a dramn.’* 

“ No, it is a great deal longer— twenty times as long, I dare say,” 
replied Mr, Caxton. witli a sigh. 

'‘Well, sir - well! T tliiuk my Discourse upon Knowledge has 
much to do with the subject— is vitally essential to tlie subject; does 
not stop the action— only explains and elucidates the action. And 
I am astonished, sir, that you, a scholar, and a cultivator of know- 
ledge » 

“There— 1 here!” cried ray father, dcprecatingly. “I yield— 1 
yield. WTiat better could I expect when I set up for a critic I What 
author ever lived that did not lly into a passion, even with his own 
father, if his i'athcr nrc.siimed to say— ‘ Cut out T ” , 

Mbs. Canton. — My clear Austin, I am sure Pisistratus did not 
mean to olfend you, and 1 have no doubt he will take your 

PiSTSTiuTUS (hastih')-— Advice for the future, certainly. I will 
quicken the action, and 

“ Go on witli the Novel,” wliispered Boland, looking up«fjx)m his 
eternal account-book. “We have lost £200 by our barley r’ 

Thercvntli 1 plunged my. pen into the ink, and my thoughts into 
the “Fair Sliadowland ” 
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CIIAPTEH II. 

‘‘Halt!” cried a voice: and not a liitic surprised was Leonard 
wlicn the stranger who had accosted him the preceding evening gov 
info the chaisr^ . ^ 5 

said Bichard, “I am not the sort of man you expected, 
ch P Take time to recover yourself.” And wif h these words Richard 
drew forth a book fi-oni his pocket, threw himself back,’ and began 
to read. Leonard stole many a glance at the acufe, hardy, hand- 
some face of his companion, ana gradually recognised a family 
likeness to poor John, in whom, despite age and iiifinnity, fhc traces 
of no 'Common shwe of physical beauty were still evident. And, with 
that quick link in ideas which mathematical aptitude bestows, the 
^ung student at once conjectured that he saw before him liis uncle 
Richard. He had the discretion, however, to leave that gentleman 
free to choose his own time for introducing himself, and silently 
revolved the new thoughts produced by the novelty of his situation. 
Mr. Bicbard rcadwitn notable quickness—somclinics cutting the 
leaves of the book with his penknife, sometimes tearing them open 
with his forefixiger, sometimes skipping whole pages altogether. 
Thus he galloped to the end of the volume—flung it aside— 'lighted 
his cigar, and negan to talk. 

He put many questions to Leonard, relative to his rearing, and 
especially to the mode bv which he liad acquired his education ; and 
L^nord, confirmed in tne idea that he was replying to a kinsman, 
answered frankly. 

Bichard did not think it strange that Leonard should have acquired 
80 much instruction with so little direct tuition, llichard Avtmcl 
iiimsclfhad been tut or to himself, Jle had lived too long with our 
^ahead brethren, who stride the w orld on the other side of Ihe 
Atlantic with the seven-leagued boots of the Giant-killer, not to have 
caught their glorious fever for reading. But it was for a reading 
wholly different from that which was familiar to Leoiijurd. The booksf 
he read must be now; to read old books would have seemed to him 
going back in the world. He fancied that new books necessarily 
contmned new ideas— a common mistake— and our lucky adventurer 
was the man of his day. 

Tired 'with talking, he at ktigth chucked the book he had run 
through to Leonard, and, taking out a pocket-book and pencil, amused 
himself with calculations on some detail of liis business, after which he 
fell mto an absorbed train of thought— part pecumary, part am- 
bitious. 

Leonard found the book interesting; it was one of the numerous 
works, half-statistic, half-declamatoi^, relating to the condition of the 
working-classes, which peculiarly distinguish our century, and ought 
to bhid together rich and poor, bv proving the grave att^tioitf which 
society bestows upon all that can affi^ the wdfare of the 
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“DuD 8tuff-‘thcory--claptrap/’ said Bichard^ roHsinar himself from 
his reverie at last ; “ it cairt interest yon.” 

“All books interest me, Ithiiik,” said Leonard, “and this espc 
cmlly ; for it relates to 1 lie working-class, and 1 am one of them.” 

“ You were yesterday, but yon mayn’t be to-morrow,” answered 
lUchard, good-humourettly, aua patting bim on the shoulder. “ You 
see, iny lad, that it ib the iiiiddie class which ought to govern the 
eouiitry. What tlic book ha 3 S about the ignorance of country 
magistrates is very good; but the man writes pretty considerable 
trash when ho wants to regulate the nuinhcr of hours a free-bom boy 
should work at a factory— only ten hours a day— pooh I and so lose 
t wo hours to the iiatiim ! Labour is wealth ; and if we could get men 
t«) work twciity fouv hours a day, we should be just twice as rich. If 
llio march of civilisation is to proceed,” continued Richard, loftily, 
“ iiKui, and boys too. must not lhsja*bed doing nothing all nighty sir.” 
Then, uilh a coniplaeciit tone — “We shall get to the twenty-four 
liours at last ; and, by gad, we must, or we shan’t flog the Europeans 
as we do now.” 

Oil aniving at the inn at w’hieh Uiehard had first made acquaintance 
with Mr. ]>alc, the eoaeli by which he had mtended to perform the 
rest ot* the jouniey was found to be full. Richard continued to per- 
form t ho journey in post-eluuscs, not without some grumbling at the 
expense, and ineessaut orders to the post-boys to mi^e the best of 
their way. “ Slow country this, in spite of ml its brag,” said he— 
“ vt*ry slow'. Time is money— they know that iu the States ; for why, 
they arc all men of business there. Always slow in a country where 
a parcel of lazy, idle lords, and dukes, and baronets, seem to think 
‘ time is pleasure,’ ” 

Towards evening the chaise approached the confines of a very large 
town, and Ricliard began to grow fidgety. His easv, cavalier air was 
abandoned. He withdrew his. legs from the window, out of which 
they had been luxuriously dangling; pulled down his waistcoat; 
})uckled more tightly Iiis stock ; it was clear that he was resuming 
the decorous dignity that belongs to state. He was like a monarch, 
who, after travelling happy and incognito, return to his capibaL 
Lconai'd di Wned at once that they were nearing their journey’s end. 

Hiunblc foot-passengers now looked at the chaise, and touched 
tlieir hats. Ricliard returned the salutation witJi a nod— a nod less 
gracious than condescending. The chaise turned rapidly to the Idt, 
and stopped before a small lodge, very new, very white, adorned with 
tw'o Doric columns in stucco, and flanked by a large pair gatc», 
" Hollo ! ” cried the post-boy, and cracked his whip. 

Two children were playing before the lodge, ana some clothes were 
hanmng out to dry ou the shrubs and pmes round the neat little 
building. 

“Hai^ those brats! they are actually playing,” mwled Dick. 
“ As 1 live, the iade has been washing again ! Stop, boy.” Dui^g 
this soliLoqny, a mod-looking young woman, had rush^ from the door 
—slapped the children as, catchmg sight of the chaise, they ran 
towards the house— opened the gates, and. dropping 
gQmnd, seemed to wish that she could drop into it altograer, ao 

yoE I. % 
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frightened and so trembling seemed she to shrink from the vrathlm 
face wJiich the master now put out of the window. 

“ Did I tell you, or did 1 not,” said Dick, “ that I would not liiive 
those horrid, disreputable cubs of yours playing just before my lodge- 
gates?” 

“ Please, sir ” 

“ Don’t answer me. And did I tell y6u, or did I not, tliat the next 
time I saw you making a drying-ground of my lilacs, you should go 
out, neck and crop ” 

“ Oh, please, sir ” 

" You Icpc my lodge next Saturday ! drive on, boy. The ingra- 
titude and insolence of those common pcoplo are dis^accful to human 
uatui’c,” muttered Pichard, witli an accent of tlie bitterest mis- 
anthropy. 

The chaise wheeled along the smoothest and freshest of gravel 
roads, and tlirough fields of the finest land, in the higliest state of 
cultivation. Kapid as was Leonard’s suryei^ his rural eye detected 
the signs of a master in the art agrononiial. Ilithei*to he liad con- 
sidered the Squire’s model farm as the nearest approach 1o good hus- 
bandry he bad seen ; for Jackeymo’s finer skill was develops rather 
on the minute scale of market-gardening than what can fairly be called 
Jjusbandry. But the Squire’s farm was degraded by many old- 
fashioned notions, and concessions to the whim of the eye, which 
would not be found in model farms now -a-days— large tangled hedge- 
rows, whicli. though they constitute one of the beauties most pictu- 
r{3scjue in old England, make sad deductions from produce; great 
trees, overshadowing the com, and harbouring tlic birds; little 
patches of rough sward left to waste: and angles of woodland 
running into fields, exposing them 1o rabbits, and blocking out the 
sun, — these and sucli-like blots on a gontleman-farraer’s agriculture, 
oominon-scuse and Giacomo had miide clejur to the acute comprehen- 
sion of Leonard. No such faults were perceptible inllichard Aveuel’s 
domain. The fields lay in broad dmsions, the hedges were clipj)cd 
and narrowed into their pix)per destination of mere boundaries. Not 
a blade of wheat withered under the cold shade of a tree ; not a yaid 
of land lay waste ; not a weed was to be seen, not a thistle to waft its 
baleful seed through tlie air : some young plantations were placed, not 
where the artist would put them, but just where the farmer wanted a 
fence from the wind. Was t.here no beauty in this? Yes, there was 
beauty of its kind-beauty at once rccognisible to tlie initiated— 
beauty of nse and profit— beauty tliat could bear a moMtrous high 
rent. And Leonard uttered a cry of admiration which tlirilledthrougli 
.he heart of Richard Avenel. 

“ This is farming ! ” said the villager. 

“ WelL I guess it is,” answered Richard, all his ill-humour vaaish- 
mg. “You should have seen the land when I bought it. Butwc 
new men, as they call us (diunn their impertinenc^ are the new 
blood of this country.” 

Richard Avenel never said anything more true. Long xmy the 
new blood circulate through the veins of the mighty giantess ; but 
let The grand heart be the same as it has beat for nroud ages. 
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The cliaisc now passed through a pretty slinibbcn% and the house 
came into gradual view— a house with a portico— all the offices care- 
fully thnist out of sight. 

The pofetboy dismounted, and rang the bell. 

“ X almost think they are going to keej) me waiting,” said Mr, 
XlichanL well-nigh in the very words of Louis XXV. 

But that fear was not realised— ike door opened ; a well-fed ser- 
vant out of livery presented liiinself. There was no hearty w^elcom- 
iiig smile on his face, but he opened the cbaisc-door with demure and 
taciturn res])c<;t. 

“ Where/s George? why does not lie come to the door?” asked 
Jlichard, descending from the chaise slowly, and leaiung on tlie ser- 
vant's outstretched arm with as much precaution as if he had had tlic 
gout. 

Fortunately, George here came into sight, settling liimself hastily 
into lus livcrv-nout. 

“Sec lo the things, both of you,” said Uichard, as he paid the 
post-boy. 

Leonard stood on the gravel sweep, gazing at the square white 
house. 

“ Handsome elevation— classical, I take it — ch ? ” said Bicliard, 
joining him. “ But you should see the offices.” 

He then, with familiar kindness, took Ijconard by the arm, and 
drew liim wathiu. He showed him the hall, with a carved mahogany 
stand for hats ; he showed him the drawing-room, and pointea out 
all its beauties — though it was summer, the drawing-i-oom looked 
cold, as will look rooms newly furnished, with walls newdy papered, 
in houses newly built. The himiturc was handsome, and suited to 
the rank of a rich trader. There w^as no pretence about it, and there- 
fore no Milgarity, which is more than can lie said for the houses oi 
many an honourable Mrs. Somebody in Mayfair, with rooms twelve 
f(r*et square, chokeful of buld. that w^ould have had its proper iilaec in 
the 'ruiJeries. Then XUchard show^ed liim tlic library, wdtli mahogany 
book-cases and plate glass, and the hisliionable aul liors handsomely 
bound. Your new men me much better friends to living authors than 
your oLi families who live in the country, and at most subscribe to a 
book-club. Then llichard took him up-stairs, and led him through 
the bed-rooms — all very clean and coml’ortable, and with every 
modern convenience; and^ pausing in a very ]>rctty shigle-gentle- 
man's chamber, said, “ Tins is your den. And now, can you guess 
who I am ? ” • • 

" No one but my uncle iliebavd could be so kind,” answered 
Leonard. 

But the conipliment did not flatter Richard. lie was extremely 
disconcerted and disappointed. He )\ad hoped that he should be 
taken for a lord at least, forgetful of all that he had said in disparage- 
ment of lords. 

“ Pish i” said he at last, biting his lip — " so you don’t tliink that I 
look Hke a gentleman? Come, now. speak honestly.” 

Leonard, wonderingly, saw he had gjven pain, and, with the good- 
breeding which comes instinctivedy from good-nature, replied— "I 

• 
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judge you by your heart, sir, and your liteucss to niy graudfatlier— 
otherwise 1 should never have presumed to fancy we could be rela- 
tions.” 

“ Hum ! ” answered Bichard. ‘‘ You can just wash your hftiiids, and 
then come down to dinner; you will hejw the gong in ten minutes- 
There’s the bell—ring for what you want.” 

With that he turned on his heel ; and, descending the stairs, gave 
a look into the dining-room, and admired the plated salver on tlm 
sideboard, and the king’s-pattem spoons and forks on the table. 
"Then he walked to the looking-glass over the mantcl-piecc ; and, 
wishing to suivey the whole effect of Ins form, mounted a chair. He 
was just getting into an attitude which he tnought imposing, when 
the butler entered, and, being London-bred, had the discretion to try 
to escape unseen; but Eicham caudit sight of him in the looking- 
glass, and coloured up to the temples, 

Jaivis ” said he, mildly — Jarvis, put me in mind to have these 
inexpressibles altered.” , 


CHAPTER III. 

Apropos of the inexpressibles, Mr. Richard did not forget to pro- 
vide his nephew with a much larger wardrobe tlian could 'have been 
thrust into Dr. Iliccabocca’s knapsack. There was a very good tailor 
in the town, and the clothes w ere very well made. And, but for an 
air more ingenuous, and a cheek that, despite study and night vigils, 
retained much of the sunburnt bloom of the mstic, Leonard Eaiiiiola 
might now have almost passed, without disparaging coimnent, by the 
bow-window at White’s. Richard burst into an immoderate nt of 
laughter when he first saw the watch which the poor Italian had be- 
stowed upon Leonard but to atone for the laughter, he made him a 
present of a very pretty substitute, and bade him ‘"lock up his 
turnip.” Leonard was more hurt by the jeer at his old patron’s gift 
than pleased by his uncle’s. But Richard Avcncl had no conception 
of sentiment. It was not for many days that Leonard could recon- 
cile himself to his uncle’s manner. Not that the peasant could pre- 
tend to judge of its mere conventional defects ; but there is an ill- 
breeding to which, whatever our rank and nurture, we are ahnost 
cjiually sensitive— ‘the ill-breeding that comes from want of considera- 
tion for others. Now, the Squire was as homely in his way as Richard 
Avenel^ but the Squire’s bluntness rarely hurt the feelings;^ and 
when it did so. the Squire perceived and hastened to repair his 
blunder. But Mr. Richard, whether kind or cross, was always 
wounding you in some little delicate fibre— not from malice, but from 
the absence of any Kttle delicate fibres of his own. He was really, in 
many resects, a most excellent man, and certainly a very valuable 
titizen. But his merits wanted the fine tints and fluent curve's that 
constitute beauty of character. He was honest, but sharp in his 
Ktfactice. and with a keen eye to his interests. He was just, but as t 
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matter o( business. He made no allowances, and did not leave to hia 
justice the largo margin of tenderness and mercy. Ho was generous, 
out rather from an idea of what was due to himself than with much 
thought *of the pleasure he gave to others; and he even regarded 
. generosity as a capital put out to interest, lie expected a great deal 
of gratitude in return, and. whcnlie obliged a man, considered that 
he had bought a slave. Every ne^dy voter knew where to come, if 
he watted relief or a loan ; but woe to him if he had ventured to ex* 
press hesitation when Mr. Avenel told him how he must vote. 

In this town Richard had settled after liis return from America, in 
which counti 7 he had enriched himself— first, by spirit and industry 
—lastly, by bold speculation and good luck. He invested his fortune 
in busmess— became a partner in a large brewery — soon bought out 
his associates— and then took a principal share in a flourishing corn- 
mill. He pi-ospered rapidly— bought a property of some two or three 
hundred acres, puilt a house, and resolved to enjoy himself, and make 
a figure. He liad now become the leading man of the town, and the 
boast to Audley Egerton that he could return one of the members, 
perhaps both, w'os by no means an exaggerated estimate of his power. 
Kor was his proposition, according to nis own views, so unprincipled 
as it appeared to the statesman. He had tiiken a great dislike to 
both tile sitting members — a dislike natural to a sensible man of 
moderate politics, who liad something to lose. For Mr. Slappe, the 
active member — who was hc ad-over-ea rs in debt— was one of the 
furious democrats rare before tne felorm Bill— and whose ppimons 
were held dangerous even by tbe mass of a Liberal constituency ; 
while Mr. Sleekie, the gentleman member, wlio laid by £5,000 every 
year from bis dividends in the Funds, was one of those men whom 
lliclinrd justly pronounced to be “ humbugs”— men who curiy^ favour 
with the extreme party by voting for measures sure not to be carried: 
while, if there was the least probability of coming to a decision that 
would lower the money-market, Mr. Sleekie w'as seised with a well- 
limcd influenza. Those poHticuins arc common enough now. Pro- 
pose to march to the Millennium, and they are your men. Ask them 
to march a quarter of a mile, and they tail to feeling their jmekets, 
and trembling for fear of tbe foo^ads. Tliey are never so joyful as 
when tlicre is no chance of a victory. Did they beat the Minister^ 
they would be carried out of the house in a fit. 

Richard Avenel— despising both these gentlemen, and not taking 
kindly to the Whigs since the great Whig leaders were loijls— had 
looked with a fTieiidly eye to the Government as it then existed, and 
especially to Audley Egerton, the enlightened rqircsentative oi com- 
merce. But in giving Audley and his colleagues the benefit of his 
influence, through conscience, he thought it all fair and right to have 
a quid pro quo, and, as lie h^ so frankly confessed, it was his whim 
to rise up ‘^Sir Itichard.” Fd'r this worthy dtizeii abused the aris- 
tocracy much on the same principle as the fair Olivia depreciated 
Squire Thoinliiil— he bad a sneaking affection for what he abused. 
The surety of Screwstown was, like most provincial capitals, coni- 

S ‘ of two classes — ^thc commercial and the exclusive. These last 
chiefly apart-, around the ruins of an old abbey ; they affected 
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Its anliciuity in their pedigree's, and had Aiueli of its ruin in then 
iuD^oes. Widows of rural thanes hi the neighbourhood- genteel 
spinsters — officers retired on ludf-puy— younger sons of rich scijuircs, 
TOO liad now become old bachelors— in short, a vciy rcs^ectabje, 
proud,- aristocrfttic set— who thought more of themselves tlian do all 
the Gowers and Howards, Courtenays and Seymours put togctiicr. 
It had early been the ambition of Bichard Aveiiel to be admitted into 
this sublime coterie ; and, Strange to say, bo had partially succeeded. 
He was never more happy than when he was asked to their card- 
parties, and never more unliappy thmi when he was actually there, 
various circumstances combing to raise Mr. Avencl into this elevated 


society. First, he was unmarried, stOl very handsome, and in that 
dodety there was a large proportion of unwedded females. Secondly, 
he was the only rich trader in Serewstown who kept a good cook, 
and prole-ssed to give dinners, and the haJflpay captams and colonels 
swallowed the liost for the sake of the venison. Thirdly, and prin- 
dpally, all these exclusives abhorred the two sitting members, and 
nolle idem vellc do repufdicct ea fima amidtm eat that is, 
congeniality in politics pieces porcelain and crockeiy toget her better 
than the best oiamona cement. The sttirdy Richard Avencl— who 
valued himself onAmcrioan indepmidence— held thcseladies and gentle- 
men in an awe that was tnily Brahminical. Whether it was that, in Eng- 
land all notions, even of liberty, are mixed up historically, traditionally, 
socially, with that line and subtle element of aristocracy wiiich, like 
the press, is the air we breathe : or whether Richard imagined that 
he really oecaine magnetically hiibued with the virtues of these silvoi; 
pennies and gold seven-sliilling pieces, distinct from the vulgar coin- 
agje in popular use, it is hard to say. But the tnith must be told — 
Richard Avencl mtis a notable tuft-liuiiter, ' He had a great longing 
to marry out of tliis society, but he had not yet seen any one suffi- 
dently high-born and high-bred to satisfy his aspirations, lii the 
meanwhile, he had convinced himself that his w^ would be smooth 
could he offer to make liis uitiinatt^ choice “My Lady •” and he felt 
that it would be a proud hour iu his life when he could walk before', 
stiff Colonel Pompley to tlje sound of “ Sir Richard.” Still, however 
disappointed at the iD success of his bluff diplomacy with Mr. Egerton, 
and however yet cherishing the most vindictive resentment against 
that individual— he did not, as many would have done, throw up liis 
political convictions out of personal spite. He reserved his private 
Mdge for some special occasion, and continued still to support fhe 
Administration, and to hate one of the Ministers. 

But, dul)rto appreciate^ the value of Richard Aveneb and in just 
counterpoise to his foihles, one ought to have seen what he had 
effected for the town. Well might he boast of “ new blood he liad 
done as much for the town as be had for his fields. His energy, ins 
quick comprehension of public utility, backed by Ins wealth, and bold, 
bullying, imperious character, had sped the work of civilization as if 
with the celerity and force of aeteam-engine. 

If the town were so well paved and so well lighted— half a 
dozen tquaiid lanes hod been transformed into a stately street — ^if half 
the town no longer depended on tanks for their water— the poor- 
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rates were reduced onc-third, praise to the brisk new blood which 
Richai'd Avenel had infused into vestry and corporation. Aiid his 
example itself was so contagious ! “ There was not a plate-glass 
window ia the town when I came into it,” said Kichaxd Aveuel ; “ and 
now look down the High Street ! ” He took the credit to himself, 
and justly ; for. though nis own bxisiness did not require windows of 
plate-glass, he had awakened the spirit of enteiprise which adorns a 
whole city. 

Mr. Avenel did not present Leonard to his friends for more than a 
fortnight. He alio wed liim to wear off his rust. He then gave a 

f raud dinner, at which his nephew was formally introduced, and, to 
is great wrath and disappointment, never opened his lips. How 
could he, poor youth, when Miss Clarina Mowway only talked npoii 
high life • till proud Colonel Pompley went in state through the 
history of the Siege of Seringapritam ? 


CHAPTEH IT. 

WinLE Leonard accustoms himself gradually to the splendours 
t hat suiTound liirn, and often turns wath a sigh to the renjemhrance 
of his mother’s cottage and the sparkling fount in tlie Italian’s ftowery 
garden, wc will make with thee, 0 reader, a tapid lligbt to the metro- 
polis, and drop ourselves amidst the gay groups that loiter along the 
dusty ground, or loll over tJie roadside palings of Hyde Park. The 
season is still at its hciglit ; but the short day of fashionable London 
lilc, which commences two boms after noon, is in its decline. The 
crowd in Rotten Row bemus to thin. Near the stattie of AchiUcs, 
jiud apart from all other loungers, a gentleman, with one hand thrust 
into ms waistcoat, and the other resting on liis cane, gazed listlessly 
on the horsenicn and carriages in the brillifint ring. He was still in 
the prime of life, at the age when man is usually the most social — 
when the acquaintances of youth have ripened into Iricnciships^ and a 
personage of some rank ana fortune has become a well-knowm leatturc. 
in the mobile face of society. But though, when his coutenmoraries 
were boys scarce at college, this gentleman had blazed mremost 
amongst the princes of fasluom and though he had all the qualities of 
nature and circumstance which either retain fashion to the last, or 
exclumgc its false celebrity for a graver ropute, he stood as a*straiiger 
in that throng of his countrymen. Benvties whirled by to the todec 
-—statesmen passed onto the senate— danciiea look flight to the clubs; 
and neith'. r nods, nor becks, nor wTcatlicd smiles said to the solitary 
spectator, Follow usT-thou art one of our set.” Now and then, some 
middle-aged bean, nearing ihfv post of the loiterer, tamed round to 
look again ; but the second ciance seemed to dissipate the recognition 
of the flrsi, and the beau .silently continued his way. 

“Birthe tombs of my fathers!” said the solitaiy to him.self, "1 
know mow what a dead nnni might feel if he ca-mc to life again, and 
took a peep at the living.” 
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Time passed on— the eycniiif? shades descended fast. Oar stranger 

London had well-nigh the Park to himself. He seemed to breathe 
^lore freely as he saw that the space was so clear. 

** There^s oxygen in the atmosphere now,” said he, half aloud ; “ and 
I can walk witnont breathing in the gaseous fumes of the multitude. 
O those chemists— what dolts they arc! They tell us that crowds 
taint the air. but they never guess why 1 Pan, it is not the lungs 
that poison the element — ^it is the reck of bad hearts. Wlien a peri- 
w:^-pated fell 9 W breathes on me, 1 swallow a mouthful of cart*. 
Altomf my friend Nero ; now for a stroll.” He touched wilhhis 
cane a large Newfoundland dog. who lay stretched near his feet ; and 
dog and man went slow through the growing twilight, and ov(’r the? 
brown dry turf. At length our solitary paused, and Ihrcw himself 
on a bench und^ a tree. Half-past eight ! ” said he, loukiug at 
his watcli— “oue may smoke one’s cigar without shockmg the 
world.” 

He took out Ids cigar-case, struck a light, and in another moment, 
tedine d at le ngth on the bench— seemed absorbed in regarding the 
smoke, thalltcarce coloured, ere it vanished into the air. 

“ It is the most barefaced lie in the world, my Nero,” said he, ad- 
dressing his dog, ** this boasted liberty of man .' Nou', here fim 1, a 
free-born Englishman, a citizen of the world, earing — 1 often say to 
myself— caring uot a jot for Kaisar or Mob ) and yet I no more dare 
smoke this cigar in the Park at halfpast six, when all the world is 
abroa«^ than L dare pick my Lord Gliancellor’s pocket, or hit the 
Axohbishop of Oanterbo^ a thump on the nose. Yet no law in 
England forbids me my cigar, Nero ! What is law at hulf-pasi eight 
was not crime at six and a lialf ! Britaimia says, ‘ Man, thou ui-t 
iree^' and she lies like a commonplace woman. 0 Nero, Neio I you 
enviable dog ! — you serve but from liking. No tliought of the world 
costs you one wag of the tivil. Yonr big ncaii and true instinct suffice 
you for reacoti and law. You would waut nothing to your fcbeity, if 
m these moments of ennui you would but smoke a cigar. Try it, 
Nero 1— try it !” And, rising from bis iueumbeut posture, he sought 
to force the end of the weed Dctwceu the teeth of the dog. 

While thus gravely engaged, two figures had approached the place. 
The Olio was a man who seemed weak and sickly: his threadbare 
ooat was buttoned to the chin, but hung large on his drunken breast. 
The other was a girl, who might be from twelve to fourteen, on whose 
arm he leant heavily : lier cheek was wan, and there was a patient 
sad look on her face, wliicli seemed so settled that jou would think 
she could never have known the iniHlifi^ess of childhood. 

“ Pray rest here, papa»” said the child softly ; and she pointed to 
the bench, without t^mg heed of its pre-occupant, who now, indeed, 
confined to one comer of the scat, was ahnost liidden by the shadow 
of the tree. • 

Tlie man sate down, with a feeble sigh; and then, observing the 
stranger, raised his hat, and said, in that tone of voice which bAm} s 
the usages of polished society, “Forgive me, if I intrude on ycSi, sk.” 

The granger looked up from his dog, and seeing tliat the girl was 
staoidiiig, rose at once, as if to make room for hex on the bench. 
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But still the girl did not heed liim. She hung over her father, and 
wiped his brow tenderly with a little kerchief wliich site took 
tier own neck for the purpose. 

Nero, Jehghted to escape Ihc cigar, had taken to some unwieldy 
curvets and gambols, to vent the excitement into which he had been 
1 hrown ; ana now returning, approached the bench with a low growl 
of surprise, and sniiTed at tlic mtruders of his master's ])rlvacy. 

“ Come here, sir,*' said the master. " You need not fear him,” 
he added, addressing himself to the girl. 

But the girl, without turning round 1o him, cried in a voice rather 
of anguish than alarm, “ He has fainted! Father ! father ! ** 

The stranger kicked aside his dog, which was in the way^ and 
loosened the pooi man’s stiff mihtary stock. While thus charitably 
engaged, the moon broke out, and the hght fell full on the pale care- 
worn face of the unconscious sulTercr. 

“ This face seems not unfamih'ar to me, tliough sadly changed,” 
said the stranger to himself; and bending towards tlic gu‘l. who liad 
sunk outlier knees, and was ehafiug lu'r father’s hands, he asked, 
“My cluld, what is your father’s namcF” 

Tlic chdd eoutinuod her task, too absorbed to answer. 

The stranger put his hand on her shoulder, and repeated the 
question. 

“Highy,” .'uisw'ered the child, ahnost unconsciously; and as she 
spoke, the man’s senses began to return. In a few minutes more he 
liad sufficiently recovered to falter forth his* thanks to the stranger. 
But the last took his hand, and said, in a voice at once tremuLbus 
and soot lung, “ is it possible that T see once more an old brother in 
arms ? Algernon Di™', 1 do not forget yon ; hut it seems England 
has forgotten.” 

A lu'ctic flush spread over the soldier’s face, and he looked away 
from the speaker as he answ cred — 

“ My name is Digbv. it is true, sir; but I do not tliink we have 
met before. Como, Ilohm, 1 am well now— wc will go home.” 

“ Tiy and play with tliat groat dog, my cliild,” said the stranger,— 
“ T want to talk wilh your lather.” 

^ The child bow^d her submissive head, and moved away ; but she 
(lid not ])lay W’jth the dog. 

‘‘ I must icintroducc myself formally, I see,” quoth the stranger. 
“You w(Te in the same rcginieut with myself, and my namo ia 
V Estrange.” 

“ My lord,” said the soldier, risi»ig, “ forgive me that ^ 

“ 1 don’t think that it was the fashion to call me ‘ my lord’ at the 
mess-tahlc. Come, what has happened to you P — on half-pay ?” 

Mr. Digby shook his Lead mournfully. 

“ Digbv, old fellow, can you lend me £100 ?” said Lord L’Estrange. 
clapping his ci-devanf brother oflicer on the shoulder, and in a lone ot 
voice that seemed like a bo>’s- so imnudent was it, and devil-me- 
carish. “ No ! WeU, that’s lucky, for 1 can lend it to you.” 

Mj| Digbv burst info tears. 

Lord L’Estrangc did not ‘•cem to observe the emotion, but went 
on carelessly — 
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" Perhaps you dou*Ti know that, besides being heir to a father wiio 
is not only very rich but vei 7 liberal, I inherited^ on coming- of are, 
from a niatcriui) relation, a fortune so large that it would bore me to 
death if I were obliged to live up to it. But in the days of* our old 
acquaintance, I fear we were both sad extravagant fellows, svad I 
dai*e say I borrowed of you pretty fredy,” 

« Me ! Oh, Lord L’fetrange ! ” 

“ You have married since then, and reformed, 1 suppose. Tell me, 
old friend, all about it.” 

Mr. Digby, uho by this time had succeeded in restoring some calm 
to Ills shattered nerves, now rose, and said in brief sentences, but 
oiear firm tones, — ^ 

My Lord, it Is idle to talk of me — useless to help me. I am fast 
dying. But, my child there, my only child,” he paused for an instant, 
and went on rapidly — 1 have relations in a distant county, if I could 
but get to them— I tliink they would, at least, provide for her. This 
lias been for weeks my hope, my dream, my prayer. 1 cannot afford 
the jomney except by your help. I liavc begged without shame for 
mjTself ; shall I be af?lianied, then, to beg for her 

Digby ” said L*Estrange. virith some gi-avc alteration of maimer, 

talk neither of dying nor begging. You were nearer death when 
the balls whistled round you at Waterloo. H soldier meets sohlier 
and says, * IMend, thy purse,’ it is not begging, but brotherhood. 
Ashamed ! By the soul of Bdisarius ! if T needed money, 1 would 
stand at a crossing witli my Waterloo medal over my breast, and say 
to each sleek citizen 1 had helped to save from the sword of the 
Prenchman, ‘ It is your shame if 1 starve.' Now, lean upon me ; I 
see you should be at home— which way?” 

The poor soldier pointed his hand towards Oxford-slreet, and 
reluctantly accepted t he proffered iirm. 

“And when you return from your relations, you will call on me ? 
Wliat I— hesitate ? Come, promise.” 

“I will.” 

“ Oil y 9 nr honour.” 

“ If I live, on my honour.” 

“lam staying at present at Knightsbridge, with myfatlier; hut 
you will always hear of my address at No, — Grosvenor-square, 
Mr. Egerton’s. So you have a long journey before you P” 

“Verybn^.” 

“Do not fatigue yourself— tivivcl slowly. Ho, you fooKsh child ! 
— I see you ai‘e jealous of me. Your faliier has another, arm to spare 
you.” 

Thus talking, and getting but short answers. Lord L’Estrangc 
continued to exhibit those whimsical pijcnliaritics of character, Avhich 
had obtained for him the repute. of hcartlessncss in the world. 
Perhaps the reader may think the world Vaa not in the right. But 
if ever the world does judge rightly of the character of a man who 
does not live for the world, nor talk for the world, nor feel with 
the world, it will be centuries after the soul of Harley L’EstiSnge 
has don| with this planet. 
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• CHAPTER Y. 

Jx)KD L’Estbajjgb parted couipany witk Mr. Digby at the entrance 
of Oxibrcl-sireet. The father anti chitd there took a cabriolet. Mr. 
'Dijrhy directed the driver to go down the Edgewarc-road. ^ He 
refused to tell L’Estrauge his address, and this with such evident 
jiain, from the sores of pride, that UEstnmge could not press ihvt 
point. Reminding the soldier of bis promise to call, Harley thrust 
a pocket-book into his liand, and walked off hastily towards Grosvenor- 
square. .*» 

III! reached Audley Egertou’s door just as tliat gentleman was 
getting out of liis can-iage ; and the two friends entered the house 
togetlier. 

“ Does the nation take a nap to-night ? ” asked L’Estrange, 
“Poor old lady! She hears so much of her affairs, that sdie may 
well hoasl of her constitution: it must be of iix)u.” 

“TJie House is si ill sitting,” answered Audley, seiiously, and with 
Muall liccd of his friend’s witticism. “But it is not a Govenunent 
motion, aud the division will be late, so I came home; and if I 
iiad not found you here, 1 should have gone into the Park to look for 
yon.” 

“ Yes— one always knows where to find me at this hour, 0 o’clock 
p.Tvi.— cigar — Hyde Park. There is not a/ man in England so regular 
in his lialhls.” 

Here the friends reached a drawing-room in which the Member of 
Parliament seldom sat, for his private apartments were aU on the 
ground-floor. 

“ But it is the strangest wliim of yours, Harley,” said he. 

What V” 

“To affect dclestatiou of ground-floors.” 

“A fleet! 0 soi)histic:jt.od man, of the earth, earthy! Affect! — 
nothing less natural to the human soul thau a ground-floor. We are 
quite far enough from hwwen, mount as many stairs as we will, 
without grovelling by preference.” 

“According to that symbolical view of tlife case,” said Audley, 
“ you should lodge in on attic.” 

“ So J would, hut that 1 abhor now slippers. As for hair-brushes, 
I am dilifu ent.” • 

“ What have slippers aud hair-brusheB to do with attics ?” 

“ Try ! Make yoiu: bed m an attic, and the next morning you will 
have neither slippers nor hair-bnishcs !” 

“ What shall t have done with them ?” 

“ Shied them at the cals !”• ■ 

“What odd things you say, Harley !” 

“Odd! By Apollo and his nine spinsters! there is no human 
boin.^who has so litilo imai^ination as a distinguished member of 
I’arliamciit. Answer me tliis, thou solemn Right Honourable, — 
Hast thou climbed to the Jieights of august contemplation ? Hast 
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thou gazed on the staru with the rapt eye of song? Hast thou 
dreamed of a love known to the angels, or sought to seize in the 
Infinite the mystery of life P” 

“Not I indeed, my poor Harley/' ^ • 

“Then no wonder, poor Audley, that you cannot conjecture why 
he who makes his bed in an attic, disturbed by base catterwimls, sMes 
h& slippers at cats* Bring a chair into the balcony. Nero spoiled 
my cigar to-night. I am going to smoke now. You never smoke. 
You cjin look on the shrubs in the square.” 

Audley slightly shrugged his shoulders, but he followed his friend's 
counsel and example, and brought his chair into the balcony. Nero 
came too, but at sight and smell of the cigar prudently retreated, 
and took refuge under the table. 

“ Audlcv Egerton, 1 want something from Government.” 

“ 1 am deUgnted to hear it.” 

“There was a comet in m^ regiment, who would have done better 
not to have come into it. We were, for the most part of us, puppies 
and fops.” 

“ You all fought well however.” 

“ Puppies and fops do fight well. Vanity and valour generally go 
together. Ciesar; who scratched his head with due care of his scanty 
curls, and, even, m dying, thought of the folds in his toga; Walter 
Raleigh, who could not walk twenty yards, because of the gems in 
liis shoes ; Alcibiades^ who lounged into the Agora with doves in liis 
bosom, and an apple m his hand; Murat, bedizened in gold lacc and 
furs; and Demetrius, the City-Taker, who made himself up like 
a Prench Marqum—'^^t all pretty good fellows at fighting. A 
slovenly hero like Cromwell is a par^ox in nature, and a mai-vol 
in history. But to return to my comet. We were lich ; he was 
poor. When the not of clay swims down the stream with the brass 
pots, it is sure of a smash. Men said Digby was stingy ; I saw he 
was extravagant. But every one, I fear, would be rather thought 
stiii|y than poor. left the army, and saw him no more till 

to-night. There was never shabby poor gentleman on the stime more 
awfully shabby, more pathetically gentleman. But, look ye, this man 
has fought for England. It was no child’s play at Waterloo let me 
tell you, Mr. Egerton; and, but for such men, you would be at 
best a aous-prefet, aneP^ur Parliament a Provincial Assembly. You 
must do something for Digljy Wliat shall it be ? ” 

“ Why. really, ray dear Harley, this man was no great friend of 
yours— eh?” 

“If Jie were, he would not want the Government to help him— ho 
would not be ashamed of taking money from me.” 

“Tluit is all very fine, ELarley; but there arc so many poor oflicers, 
and so little to give. It is the most difficult thing in the world that 
which you ask me. Indeed, 1 know nothing can be done : he has his 
half-pay ? ” 

“ 1 think not ; or, if he has it, no doubt it aU goes on his debts. 
That’s nothing to us ; the man and his child are starving.” .. 

“ But'if it is his o^vn fault,— if he has been imprudent ? " 

“ Ah— well, well. Where the devU is Nero ? ” 
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” L am so son-y 1 can’t oblige yon. If it were anytlur*» else ” 

" There is something else. My valet— I Can’t turn him adrift- 
excellent fellow, but ge^f drunk now and then. Will you lind him a 
place in the Stamp-office h 

“With pleasure.” 

“ Na now I think of it— the mah knows my ways : I must keep 
liiiii. But my old wine-merchant— civil man, never dunned— is a 
bankrupt. 1 am under obligations to him, and he lias a very pretty 
dauLditer. l)o you think you could thrust him into some small place 
in the Colonies, or make mm a King’s Messenger, or something of the 
.sort?” 

“ K you very much wish it. no doubt I can.” 

“ My dear Audley, I am but feeling my way • the fact is, I want 
something for myself.” 

“Ah, that indeed gives me pleasure!” cned Egerton, with ani- 
mation. 

“The mission to Elorencc will soon he vacant— I know it pri- 
vately. The place would quite suit me. Pleasant city; the best 

iigs ill Tfaly— very little to do. You could somid Lord on the 

suliject.” 

“ 1 will answer heforch^d. Lord would be enchanted to 

secure to the public service a man so accomplished as yourself, 
and llu* son of a peer like Lord Lansmere.” 

Harley L’Estrange sprang to his feet, and flung his cigar in the 
face of a stately policeman who was looking up at the balcony. 

“ Infamous and bloodless official ! ” cried Harley L’Estrangc ; ” so 
you could provide for a pimple-nosed l^key,— for a wine-mercbanl, 
who has been poisoning the king’s subjects with whitelead or sloe- 
juice, — for an idle sybarite, who would complain of a cnunpled rose- 
leaf; and nothing, in all the vt.st patronage of England, for a broken- 
down soldier, whose dauntless breast was her ramnart.’^ 

‘‘ Harley,” said tlie Member of Parliament, witii his calm, sensible 
smile, “this would be a very good clap-trap at a sm^ theatre; but 
there is nothing in which Parliament demands such rigid economy as 
the military branch of the public service : and no man for whom it is 
so hard to effect what we must plainly call a job as a subidtem officer 
who has done nothing more than his duty— and all militaiy men do 
that. StiU, as you take it so earnestly, I will use what interest 1 
can at the War Office, and get him, perhaps, the mastership of a 
barrack.” • 

“You had better; for, if you do not, I swear I will turn Radical, 
and come down to your own city to oppose you, wdth Hunt and Cobbett 
to canvass for me.” 

“ I should be very glad to see you come into Puliament, even as a 
Radical, and at my expense.’ said Andley, with great kindness. 
“ But the air is ^wing cold, and you axe not accustomed to our 
climate.^ Nay, if you are too poetic tor catarrhs and rheums, Pm not 
— cou^. in.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LoiiD L’Estbange threw himself on a sofa, and leant cheek on « 
Ilia hand thoughtfully. Audley Egenon sate near him, with his aims 
folded, and gazed on Ids friend^s face urith a soft expression of aspect, 
which was very unusual to the firm outline of Ids handsome features. 
Tlie two men were as dissimilar in person as the reader will have 
divined that they were in character. All about Egerton was so rigid, 
ail about L*Estrange so easy, in every posture of Haiiey’s there 
was the imconscious grace of a child. The very fashion of his gar- 
ments showed his abhommee of restraint. His clotln^s were wide and 
loose ; ids neckcloth, tied carelessly, left his throat half bare. You 
could see that he had lived much in warm and soutliem lands, and 
contracted a contempt for conventionalities ; there yvas as little in his 
dress as in Ids talk of the formal precision of the north. He was three 
or four years younger than Audley, but he looked at least twelve yejirs 
younger. In fact, he was one of those men to whom old age 6ecD)s 
impossible — voice, look, figure, had all tlio charm of youth ; and per- 
haps it was from this gracious youthfulness— at all events, it was cha- 
racteristic of the kind of love he inspired— that neither Ids parents, 
nor the few friends admitted into his intimacy, ever called him, in 
their habitual intercourse, by the name of his title. He was not 
L’Estrange with them, he was Harley; and bythat famihai- baptisni.il 
1 will usually designate him. He was not one of those men wlmm 
author or reader wish to view at a distance, and remember tis 
Lord ” — ^it was so rar^ that he remembered it himself. Eor the rest, 
it had been said of him by a shrewd ^vit, — “ He is so natural, that 
every one calls him affected.” Harley L’Estrange w as not .so criti- 
cally handsome as Audley Egerton ; to a common-place observer ho 
was only rather good-looking than otherwise. But women said that 
he had beautiful countenance” — imd they were not wrong. He 
wore Ids hair, which was of a fair chestnut^ long, and in loose curls : 
and instead of the Englishman’s whiskers, indulged in tlie foreigner’s 
moustache. His complexion was delicate, though not cffeiblnatc ; it 
was rather the delicacy of a student tlmn of a woman. But in ids 
dear grey eye there was wonderful vijwur of Life, A skilful physi- 
ologist, looking only into that eye, would have recognised rai c stamina 
of constitution,— a nature so rich, that, while easily disturbed, it 
would require all the effects of time, or all the fell combinations of 
passion mid grief, to exhaust it. Even now, though so thoughtful, 
and even so sad, the rays of that eye were as concentrated and stead- 
fast the light of the diamond. 

You were only, then, in jest,” saM Audley, after a long silence, 
“when you spoke of this mission to Elorence? You have still no 
idea of entermg into public life P” 

“None.” 

“1 had hoped better things when I got your promise to pass one 
season iif London. But, indeed, you have kept your promise to the 
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car to break it to the spirit. I could not pre-suppose that you wouid 
sliun oil society, and be as niucb of a beniiit here as under the vines 
of Como.” 

“lhavfi sa^ in tbe Stxanffcrs’ Gallery, and heard your great speakers j 
I have been in the pit of the opera, and seen your fine ladies ; I have 
walked your streets ; I have lounged in your parks,— and I say that 
I can’t fall in love with a faded dowager, because she fills up her wrin- 
kles with rouge.” 

“ Of what dowager do you speak P ” asked the matter-oi-fact 
Audley. 

“ Siic has a great many titles. Some people call her Fashion— you 
busy men. Politics : it is all one— tricked out and artificiial. 1 mean 
London Lilc. No, I cjm’t fall in love with her, fawning old 
Jiarridfiii ! ” 

“ I wish you could fall in love with something.” 

“ I wish I could, with all my heart.” 

“ Put you are so 

“ On tlie contrary, I am so fresh. Look out of the window — ^what 
do you SCO ? ” 

Notliing.” 

“Nothing!” 

“ Noi.hiiig but houses and dusty lilacs, my coachman dozing on his 
box, and two women in pattens crossing the kennel.” 

“ 1 see not those where llie on the sofa. I see but the stars. 
And J feci for them as I did when I was a schoolboy at Eton. It is 
you who arc and not I. Enough of this. You do not forget my 
commission with respect to the exile who has mamed into your 
brother’s family ? ” 

“ No ; but here you set me a task more difficult than that of 
saddling your cornet on the War Oflicc.” 

“ I know it is difficult, for the counter influence is vigilant and 
strong ; but on the other baud, the enemy is so damnable a traitor 
tliat one must have the Fates and the household gods on one's side.” 

“ Nevertheless^” said the practical Audley, bending over a book on 
the table ; “ I think that the best plan would be to attempt a com- 
promise with the traitor,” 

“ To judge of others by mvself,” answered Harley, with spirit, “ it 
were less bitter to put up with wrong tlian to palter with it for com- 
pensation. And such wrong I Compi'omise with the open foe — that 
may be done with honour ; but with the perjured friend— t^t were 
to forgive the peijinry ! ” * 

“You are too vindictive.” said Egerton; “there may be excuses 
for the friend- which pfdiiafo even 

“ Hush ! Audley, hush ! or X shall think the world has indeed 
corrupted you. Excuse for the friend who deceive!^ who betrays ! 
No, such is the true outlaw of Huuiauit;y; and the Furies surround 
him even whDe he sleeps in the temple.” 

The man of the world lifted his eyexs slowly on the animated face of. 
one stirll natural enough for the passions. Ke then once more 
returned to hi.«> book, mid said, after a pause, “ It is time you should 
many, Hirley.” 
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1 ^ 0 ,” aiwwered L’EsttBUge, with a smile at tJiis sudden turn in 
tiie conversation — "not time yet; for my chief objection to that 
change in life is, that the women now-a-days are too old for me, or I 
am too TOung for them. A few, indeed, are so infantine that one is 
ashamed to be their toy ; but most are so knowing that one is afraid 
to be their dupe. Tlie first, if they condescended to love you, love 
you as the biggest doll they have yet dandled, and for a doll's good 
qualities — your pretty blue eyes and your exquisite millinery. The 
last, if they pnidently accept you, do so on algebraical principles ; 
you are but the X or the i that represents a certain aggregate of 
goods matrimonial — pedigree, title, rent-roll, diamonds, pin-iuoncy. 
opera-box. ^ They cast you up with the help of mamma, and you wake 
some morning to find that plm wile minus afi:ection equals — the 
Devil!” 


" Konsense,” said Audley with Lis quiet -grave laugh. “I grant 
; that it is often the misfortune of a man in your station to be married 
^yather for what he has, than for what he is ; but you arc tolerably 
^penetrating, and not nkely to be deceived in the character of the 
woman vou court.” 

"Of tiie woman I court No ! But of the woman I marry ^ vcr>’ 
ill^ely indeed. Woman is a changeable thing, as our Virgil informed 
Hkb at school ; but her change par excellence is from the fairy you woo 


W at scnool ; out Her change par excellence is irom the lairy you woo 
'’to the brownie ypu wed. It is not that she has been a hypocrite, it is 
thdt she is a transmigration. You marry a mrl for her accomplish- 
ments. She paints cnarmingly, or plays like bt. Cecilia. Clap a ring 
on her finger, and she never draws agam— except perhaps your carica- 
ture on the back of a letter, and never opens a piano after the honey- 
moon. You marry her for her sweet temper ; and next year, her nerves 
are so shattered that you can’t contradict her but y^u are whirled 
into a storm of hysterics. You marry her because sue declares she 
hates balls and b&es quiet; and ten to one but wbat she becomes a 
patroness at Almack’s, or a lady-in-waiting.” 

“ Yet most men marry, and most men survive the operation.” 

" If it were only necessary to live, tliat would be a coMolatory 
and encouraging reflection. But to live with peace, to live with 
dignity, to live with freedom, to live in harmony with your thoughts, 
your habits, your aspirations — and this in the perpetual companion- 
ship of a person to whom you have given the power to wound your 
peace, to assad your dignity, to cripple your freedoin, to jar on each 






earth, ^hen you invite her, poor soul, to sosu to the spheres— that 
makes the To Be or Not To Be, which is the question.” 

" If I were you, Harley, I would do as I have heard the author of 
Sanford and Merton did — choose out a child and educate her yourself, 
lifter your own heart.” 

" You have hit it,” answered Harlftv, seriously. “ That has long 
been my idea— a very vague one, 1 ooniess. But I fear I shall be an 
, old man l)cfore I find even the child. 

" All ! ” he continued, yet more earnestly, while the whole ch: racier 
of his ) varying countenance changed again— "ah! if indeed 1 couM 
^ifleover what 1 seek— one who, with the heart of a child, has the 
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mind of a woman ; one who beholds in nature the rariety, the chazm 
the never feverish, ever healtliful exoitement that others vainly seeli 
in the bastard sentimentalities of a Itie false with artificial forms 
one who can comprehend, as by intuition, the rich poetry with which 
creation clothed— poetry so dear to the child when enraptured with 
the flower, or when wondering at the star ! If on me such exquisitt 
companionship were bestowed— why, then—” He paused, sighec 
deeply, and, coveriug his face with his hand, resumed, in faltering 
accents, — 

But once— but once only, did such vision of the Beautiful made 
Human rise before me— rise amidst ‘ golden exhalations of the dawn,* 
It beggared my life in vanishing. You know only — you only— how-^ 
how — ” 

He bowed his bead, and the tears forced themselves through his 
clenched fingers. 

“ So long ago ! ” said Audlcy, sharing his friend’s emotion. 
“Years so long and so weary, yet still thus tenacious of a mere 
boyish memory.” 

Away with it, then ! ” cried Harley, springing to his feet, and 
with a laugh of strange merriment. “ Your carriage still waits : set 
me homo before you go to the House.” 

llicn laying his hand lightly on his friend’s shoulder, he said, "Is 
it for you, Audley Egerton, to speak sneeringly of boyish memories? 
What else is it that binds us together ? What else warms my heart 
when I meet you ? What else draws your thoughts from blue-books 
and bcer-biUs, to waste them on a vagrant like me? Shake hands. 
Oil, friend of my boyhood ! recollect the oars that we plied and the 
bats that we wielded in the old time, or the murmured talk on the 
moss-grown bank, as we sate together, building in the summer air 
castles mightier than Windsor. Ah! they are strong ties, those 
boyish memories, believe mg ! I remember, os if it were yesterday, 
my translation or that lovely passage in Bersius, beginning— let me 
see — ^ah I — 


* Quum prlmum pavido enstoB milii purpura ceruet/ 

that passage on friendship wliioh gushes out so livingly from the 

stem ncurt of the satirist ; And when old complimented me on 

my verses, my eye sought yours. Verily, I now say as then, 

* Nescio quod, ceit<^ cst quod me tibi temperet aatrum.* *’ * 

Audley turned away his head os he rc^rned the of his 

friend’s hand; and wliile Harley, with his light clastic lootstep, 
descended the stairs, Egerton Lingered behind, and there was no 
trace of the worldly man upon his countenance when he took hi» 
place in the carriage by his companion’s side. 

Two hours afterwards, weary cries of "Question, question!” 
"Divide, divide !” sank into reluctant silence as Audley Egerton 
rose to conclude the debate— tlie man of men to speak late at night, 

* ** Wbat was the star 1 know not, but certainlv some star it was that attuned 
me unto thee." 

VOL. I. 
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and to impatient benches : a man wlio would be heard ; whom a 
‘Bedlam bi*oke loose would not have roared dow n ; m\ h a voice clear 
and sound as a bell, and a form as firudy set on the ground as a 
church-tower. And while, on the dullest of dull questioya, Audlcy 
[^erton thus, not loo liveU himself, enforced attention, where W'as 
BLarley L’Estrangre i' Standing alone by the river at lUehmoinl. and 
nramiuring low fantastic thoughts as he gazed on the moonlit tide. 

When Audlcy left him at home, he had joined Ids parents, made 
them gay with his cjireless gaiety, soon tlie old fashioned folks 
retire to rcst^ and then-while they, perhaps, deemed liim once inf)7-e 
the hero of ba.Vi* rooms and the cynosure oi clubs— he drove slowly 
through tlie soft summer night, amidst the perfumes of many a gar- 
den and many a gleaming chestnut grove, with no other aim before 
him tiiiin to reach the loveliest inaigin of England’s loveliest river, at 
the hour w’licn Ihc moon was fullest and the song of the nightingale 
most sweet. And so eccentric a hiuxiounst was this man, that 1 
believe, as he tlierc loitered— no i>ue near to cry “ IJow alfccled ! ” 
or “ How romantic ! he enjoyed himself more than if he had bcoi: 
exchanging the 2iolitest ‘‘how-d’ye-dos” in the hottest of London 
drawing-rooms, or betting his- hundreds on the odd trick, with Lord 
I>e E for his partner 


CHAPTER VII. 

Leoxam) had been about six weeks with his uncle, and those 
weeks were well spent. Mr. llichard had taken him to his counting- 
house, and initiated him into business and tlie mysteries of doubh? 
entry ; and, in return for the yqniig man’s readiness and zeal in 
matters which the acute trader instinctively hilt not exactly to his 
tastes, Eichard engaged the best mast er the tov/n afforded to read 
with his nenliew in the evening. I'liis gentleman was the head 
usher of a large school—who had his hours to liimself after eight 
o’cbek — and was pleased to vaiy the dull routine of enforced lessons 
by instructions to a pupil w^ho took^ delightedly— even to the Latin 
gramma^. Leonard made rapid stridejs, and learned more in those 
six w'ceks than inaiiy a clevensh boy docs in twice as many months. 
^Oiesc hours which^ Leonoid devoted to study Eichard usually spent 
from home— sometimes at the houses of his grand acquaintances in 
the Abbey Gardens, sometimes in the Eeading-Eoom approprialed 
to tliose aristocrats. If he stayed at home, it was in company with 
liis liefid clerk, and for tlie purpose of checking his account-books, 
or looking over the names of doubtful electors. 

Leonard had naturally wished to communicate his altered prospects 
to his old friends, that they, in turn, might rejoice his mother wit]; 
;sach good tidings. Rut he hmi not been two days in the house 
before Eiciiard had slrictly forbidden all such corre.'spoudencc*, 

“L^ok you,” said lie, “at present we arc on an exporimeiit— re 
must SCO if w'C like each other. Su])po?eAie doii’l, you will (uiiy 
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have, raised exiR:cta1ions in your mother which, must end in bitter 
disappohitincnt ; and suppose wc do, it will be time enougli to write 
when something delinite is settled. 

“ But my mother will be so anxious — ” 

“ Mak^ your mind easy on that score. I will wni e regularly to 
Mr. Dale, aud he can tell her that you are well and Ihrivbig. No 
more words, my man — when I say a thing, 1 say it.” Tlicn, observ- 
ing that Leonard looked blank aud dissatisfied, liichard added, with 
a good-humoured smile, “1 liave my reasons for all this — you shall 
laiow them later. Ana I tell you whatr—if you do as 1 bid you, it 
is my intention to settle something handsome on your mother; but 
if yon don’t, devil a penny she’ll get from me.” 

U'ith that, Kichai-d turned on his heel, and in a few moments his 
voice was heard loud in objuijjation with some of liis people. 

About the fourth week of Leonard’s residence at Mr. Avenci’s, his 
Jiost liegan to evince a certain change of maniuT. He was no longer 
(luitc so cordial with Leonard, nor did he takej the same interest in 
liis progress. About the same period he was frequently eaufflit by 
the I joiidon butler before the looking-glass. He had alwjiys oeen a 
smart man in Ills dress, but be was now more particular. He would 
spoil three white cravats uheii he went out of an evening, before he 
(! 0 u](l satisfy himself as to the tic. HvT also bought a “ Peerage,” 
and it became his favourite study at odd quarters of an hour. All 
these symptoms proceeded from a cause, and that cause was — ^woman. 


CHAPTER Vm. 

The first people at Screwstowu were indisputably the Pompleys. 
Colonel Pomplcy was grand, but Mrs. Pompley v^as grander. The 
Colonel was stately in right of his military rank and his services in 
India; Mrs. Pompley was majestic in right of her connections. 
Indeed, Colonel Pompley himself would have been erftsbeid under the 
weight of the dignities which his lady heaped upon him, if he had not 
been enabled to prop his position with a “connection” of Jiis own. 
Me would never have held his own, nor been permitted to have an 
independent opinion on matters aristociatic, but for the wcU-sounding 
name of his relations, “ the J3igbies.” Perhaps on tlie principle that 
obscurity increases the natural size of objects, and is an clement of 
the Sublime, the Colonel did not too accurately define his relations 
“ the Digbies he let it be casually understood tdiat they were the 
Digbics to be found in Hcbrett. But if some indiscreet Vulgarian (a 
favourite word with both the Pompleys) asked point-blauk if he 
meant “ my Lord Digby,” the Colonel, with a lofty air, answered — 
“ The elder branch, sir.” No one at Screwstown had ever seen these 
Digbies : tliey lay amidst the Par— the Recondite — even to the wife 
of Colonel Pompley’s bosom. Now and then, when the Colonel 
referr^ to the lapse of years, and the uncertainty of human affec- 
tions, he would say — “ When young Digby and I were bovs together,” 
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and then add with a “but we shall never meet aprain in this 
world. Ills family interests secui’cd him a valuable appoiiitnjcnt in a 
distant part of the British dominions.** Mrs, Bonipley was always 
rather cowed by the Digbies, She could not be sceptical as to tliis 
connection, for the ColonePs mother was certainly a Digby, and the 
Colonel impaled the Digby arms. En revanche , as the French say, for 
these marit.'d connections, Mrs. Pompley had her own favourite 
affinity, which she specially selected from all others wlieu she most 
dcsirea to produce effect; nay, even upon ordinary occasions th(! 
name rose spontaneously to, her lips— -the name of the Honoumble 
Mrs. M ‘Cal ell ley. Was the f^hion of a gown or cap admired, licr 
cousin, Mrs. M‘Catchley, had just sent to her the nal,tem from Paris. 
Was it a (picstion whether the ministry would stand, Mrs. M‘Catchlcy 
was in tlici secret, but Mi-s. Pompley nad been requested not to say. 
Did it freeze, “My cousin, Mrs. M^Catchlcy, had written word tliat 
the icebergs at the Pole were sup^sed to be coming this way.” Did 
the sim glow with niorc than usual fervour, Mrs. M'Catchle.y had in- 
formed her “ that it was Sir Henry Hidford’s decided opinion that it 
was on account of the cholera.” ^ The good people knew all that was 
doing at London, at court, in this world— nay, almost in the other — 
througli the medium of the Honourable Mrs. M‘Catchlcy. -Mrs. 
M‘Catcldey was, moreover, the most elegant of women, the wittiest, 
creature, the dearest. King George tlie Fourth had presumed to 
admire Mrs. M‘Catchlcy ; but IVlrs. M*Catchley^ though uo prude, let 
him see that slie was proof against the cprruplious ot a throne. So 
long had the ears ot Mrs. Pomplcy’s friends been filled with the 
renown of Mrs. M‘Catchley, that at last Mrs. M‘Catchley was secretly 
supposed t.o be a myth, a creature of the elements, a poetic Cction of 
Mrs. Pomplcy's. Bichard Avcncl, however, though liy no iiuiaiis a 
credidous man, was an implicit behever in Mrs. M‘Catchley. He had 
learned that she was a widow— an honourable by birth, an honourable 
by marriage— living on her handsome jointure, and refusing offers 
every day that she so lived. Somehow or other, whenever Richard 
Avencl thought of a wife, he thought of the Honourable Mrs. 
M'Catcblcy. Perhaps that romantic attachment to the fail invisible 
preserved him hcartwhole amongst the tenmtatious of Serewstown. 
Suddenly, to (he astonishment of the Abbey Gardens, Mrs. M‘Catchlcy 
proved her identity, and arrived at Colonel Poinplcy*s in a handsomb 
travelling-carriage, attended by her maid and footman. She had come 
to sti\y some weeks — a tea-party was given in her honour. Mr. 
Avcnel and his nephew were invited. Colouel Pompley, who ktjpt 
his head clear in the niidst of the greatest excitement, had a desire to 
get frojii the Corporation a lease of a piece of ground adjoining hi.‘> 
c:ard(m, and he no sooner saw Bichai’d Avenel enter, than ho caught 
lum by the button, and drew him into a quiet comer, in order to 
secure his interest. Leonard, meanwhile, was home on by the stream, 
till liis progress was arrested by a sola-table at. which sate Mrs. 
M‘Catclucy herself, w'ith Mrs. Pompley by her side. .For, on tliis 
great occasion the hostess had abandoned her proper post at the 
entrance, and, whether to show her respect to Mrs. M‘Catchley, or 
to bliov Mrs. M'Catchley her well-bred contempt tor the people of 
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Scrcwstown, remained in state by her friend, honouring^ only tlic iliU 
of the town with introductions to the illustrious Tisitor. 

Mrs. M'Catchley was a very fine woman—a woman who justified 
Mrs. Poniplev*s pride in her. Her cheek-bones were rather liigh, it 
is true, but that proved the purity of her Caledonian descent ; ibr the 
rest, she had a brilliant complexion, heightened by a soupQon of rouge 
— good eyes and teeth, a showy figure, > and all the ladies of Screws- 
town pronounced her fess to be perfect. She might have arrived at 
that age at which one intends to stop for the next ten years, but even 
a bYcnclmian would not liave called her pasm — that is, for a widow. 
Por a spinster, it would liavc been diiferent. 

Looking round her with a glas^ which Mrs. Pompley was in the 
habit of declaring that Mrs. M'uatchley used like an angel,” tliis 
lady suddenly perceived Leonard Pairfield; and his quiet, simple, 
thoughtful air and look so contrasted with the stiff beaux to whom 
she had been presented, that, experienced in fashion as so fine a per- 
sonage must be supposed to be, she was nevertheless deceived into 
wliispcring to Mrs. Pompley 

“ Tliat young man has really an air didtngui—^\\o is he ? ” 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Pompley, in unaffected surprise, that is the 
nephew of the rich Vulgarian I was felling you of this morning.” 

All ! and you say that he is Mr. Arunders heii* ? ” 

“ AvcncL -not Arundel — my sweet friend.” 

" Avciiel is not a liad name,” said Mrs. M'Catchley. " But is the 
uncle really so rich P ” 

“ The Colonel was trying this very day to guess what he is worth; 
but he says it is impossible to ^ess it.” 

“ And the young man is liis heir ? ” 

“It is thought so; and reading for College, I hear. They say he 
IS clever.” 

“Present him, my love; I like clever people,” said !Mrs. M'Catchley, 
falling back languidly. 

About ten minutes afterwards, Richard Avenel liaving effected his 
escape from the Colonel, and his gaze being attracted^ tow^ards the 
sofa-table by the buzz of the admiring crow^d, beheld his nephew in 
animated conversation with the long-cherished idol of his dreams. 
A fierce pang of jealousy shot through his breast. His nephew had 
never looked so handsome and so intelligent; in fact, poor Leonard 
had never before been drawn out by a woman of the world, wlio liad 
Icanicd how to make the most of what little she kne>v. And, as 
jealousy operates like a pair of bellow’s on incipient fiames, sc),«at first 
sight of the smile which the fair widow bestowed uiioii Leonard, the 
heart of Mr. Avenel felt in a blaze. 

He approached with a stepless assured tlian usual, and overlioaring 
Leonardos talk, marvelled much at the boy’s audacity. ^ Mrs. 
M'Catchley had been speak mg,of ScotluTidand the Waverley Kovels, 
about wliich Leonard knew nothing. But he knew Bums, and on 
Bums he grew artlessly eloquent. Bums the poet tmd pe»*sant ; 
Leonard might well be eloc|Ucnt on him, Mre. M'Catcfdey was 
amused and pleased with his freslmcss and nakeU, so unlike anji limg 
sue had ever heard or seen, and she drew him on and on till Leonard 
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fell to quoting : And Bicliard heard, with less respect for the senti- 
meut tljan might be supposed, that 

“ Rank i» but the g-iimcastamp, 

The ni'an’s the g:owtl ibr a* that.** , 

“'Well!” cxehiimcd ^Ir. A vend. “Pretty piece of politeness to 
tell that to a lady like tJic Honourable Mrs. 11‘Catcliley. You’ll 
excuse him, ma’am.” 

“Sir!” said !Mrs. M'Catchley. startled, and liftii^ her glass. 
Leonard, rathcT coni used, rose and ollered bis chair to luchard, who 
dropijcd into it. The lady, without waiting for formal introducLioii, 
guessed that she saw the rich uncle. 

“ Such a sweet poet— Bunts 1” said sh^ dropping her glass. “And 
it is so refreshing to find so much youthful enthusiasm,^’ she added, 
pointing her fan towards Leonard, who was receding fast among the: 
crowd. 

“"Well, he is youthful, my nephew — ^rather green !” 

“Don’t say green!” sdd Mrs. M‘Catchley. Richard blushed 
scarlet. lie was afraid he had committed himseu to some expression 
low and sliocking. The hvdy resumed, “ Say unsophisticated.’’ 

“A tarnation long word,” thought Richard; but he pnidently 
bowed, and held his tongue. 

“ Young men now-a-days,” continued Mrs. M‘Cat.chley, re-settliug 
herself on the sofa, “ aileefc to bo so old. They don’t dautu^, and they 
don’t read, and they don’t talk much ; and a groat many of them w^car 
toumts before they arc two-aiid-twenty ! ” 

luchard mechanically passed his hand through his t»hick curls. But 
he was still mute ; lie was still ruefully chewing the cud of the epithet 
green. What occull. liorrid meaning did the word convey to cars 
XJoliteP Why should he not say “green?” 

“A very fine young man, your nephew, sir,” resumed Mrs. 
M'Catohley. 

Richard grunted. 

“ And seems full of talent. Not yet at the University P *Will he go 
to Oxford or Cambridge ?” 

“ I have nut made up niy mind, yet, if I shall send him to the 
University at all.” 

“A young man of Lis expectations!” exclaimed Mrs. M'Catchlcy, 
artfully. 

“Expectations!” repeated Richard, firing up. “Has he been 
talking to yon of liis expectations ?” 

“ No, indeed, sir. But ihe nephew of the rich Mr. Avenel ! Ah, 
one hears a great deal, you know, of rich people ; it is the penalty of 
wealth, Mr. Avenel !’^ 

Richard was very much flattered. His crest rose. 

“ And they say,” continued Mrs. M‘Catchlcy, dropping out her 
words very slowrly, as she adjusted her blonde scarf, “that Mr. Avenel 
has resolved not to marry.” 

“ The devil they do, ma’am !” bolted out Richard, gruffly: on^ then, 
ashamed of his Icttwis linguae ^ screwed up his lips fb^ly, and gLued on 
the cqmpany with an eye of mdignant fire. 
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Mrs. M‘Catcliiey obseired him over her fan. Richard teoed 
»l)ru{)Uy, and she withdrovr her eyes modestly, and raised tlm 
tan. 

" She’s ^ real beauty,” said Richard, between his teeth. 

The fan fluttered. 

Pive minutes afterwards, the widow and the bachelor seemed so 
murh at their ease tliat Mrs. Pompley— who had been forced to leave 
her friend, in order to receive the I)ean’s lady— could scarcely believe 
her eyes when she returned to the sofa. 

Now, it was from tliat evening: that Mr. Richard Avenel exhibited 
the chans:e of mood which 1 have described. And from that evening 
he abstained from taking Leonard with him to any of the parties in 
the Abbey Gardens. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Some days after tins memorable soiree, Colonel Pompmy sat alone 
In ids study (which opened pleasantly on an old-fashioned garden) 
absorbed in the house hills. Por Colonel Poinpley did not leave that 
ilomcstifi care to his lady — perhaps she was to(» gnintl for it. Colonel 
Pomplcy with bis own sonorous v<dcc ordered tlie joints, find with Ids 
own heroic hands dispensed the stores. In justice to the Colonel, f 
must add— at whatever risk of offence to the uiir sex~that there was 
not a house at Screwstown so well managed as the Pomploy’s : none 
wldch so successfully achieved the dittieulfc art of uniting economy 
with show. I should despair of conveying to you an id pa of the 
extent to which Colonel Pompley made his income go. It was but 
seven hundred a year; and many a family contrive to do less upon 
three ihousand. To be surr^ the rompleys bad no children to sponge 
upon them. Wliat they Imd thev spent all on themselves. Neither, 
il the Pomideys never exceeded their income, did they pretend to 
live much within it. The two ends of the year met at Christmas— 
just met, and no more. 

Colonel Pompley sale at bis desk, lie was in his well-brushed blue 
coat— buttoned Hcros.s bis breast — ^his grey trousers fitted tight to his 
limbs, and fastened under his boots with a link chain. He saved a 
great deal of money in straps. No one ever saw Colonel Pompley in 
dressing-gown and slippers. He and his house were alike in order— 
always tit to be seen — • 

** From morn to noon, from noon to dc\A-y cre,’* 

The Colonel was a short compact man, melined to be stout — witJr 
a very red face, that seemed not only sliaved, but rasped. He wore 
his hair cropped close, except just in front, where it formed what the 
hair-dresser called a feather; but it seiemcd a feather of iron, so 
stiff and so strong was it. Firmness and precision were emphatically 
marl^id on the Colonel’s countenance. There was a resolute strain of» 
his features, as if he was always employed in making the two ends' 
meet! 
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So lie sate before his house-booK, with his stcel-pcu in liis hand, and 
making crosses here and notes of interrogation there. *‘Mrs. 
M‘Catchlev*s maid,” said the Colonel to himself, " must be put upon 
' rations. Tlie tea that she drinks ! Good Heavens ! — ^tea a^n !” 

There was a modest ring at Ihe outer door. “Too early for a 
visitor 1” thought the Colonel. “ J’erhaps it is the Water-rates.” 

The neat man-servaiit—never seen beyond the oifices, save in 
grande tetiue, plashed and iwwdercd—entcrcd and bowed. 

“ A gentleman, sir, wishes to see you.” 

“ A gentleman,'* repeated the Colonel, glancing towards the clock. 

“ Arc you sure it is a gentleman?” 

The man hesitated. “Why, sir, I ben't exactly sure; but lie 
speaks like a gentlcmau. He do say he comes from London to see 
you, sir.” 

A long and interesting correspondence w'as then being held between 
the Colonel and one of iiis wife^s trustees touching the investment of 
Mrs. Pomj)lcy*s fortune. It might be the trustee— nay, it must lie. 
The trustee had talked of nmuing down to sec him. 

“Let liiin come in,** said the Colonel, “and when I ring— simd- 
wiclics and sherry?” 

“Loef,sir?” 

“Ham.” 

The Colonel put aside his house-book, and wiped his pen. 

In another minute the door opened, and the servant announced 

“Mu. Digby.’* 

The Coloners face fell, and he sti^gcvcd back. 

The door closed, and Mr. I>igbv stood in the middle of the room, 
leaning on Die great wTiling-tabIc for support. The poor soldier 
looked sicklier and shabbier, and nearer the end of all tilings in life 
and fortune, than when Lord L’Estrange had tlmist the pocket-book 
into his hands. But still the servant showed knowledge of the world 
in calliujj him gentleman ; there was no other word to apply to him. 

“ Sir,** began Colonel Pompley, recovering himself, and with great 
solemnity, “ 1 did not expect this pleasure.” 

The poor visitor stared round fum dizzily, and sank into a chair, 
breathing hard. The Colonel looked as a man only looks upon a poor 
relation, and buttoned up first one trouser pocket and then the 
other. 

“ I thbuglit you were in Canada,** said the Colonel^ at last. 

Mr. Highy had now got breath to speak, and he said meekly, “ Tlic 
climate would have killed ray child, .and it is two years since 1 
returned.” 

“ You ought to have found a very good place in England, to make 
it worth your wliile to leave Canada.” ♦ 

“ She could not have lived through another winter in Canada — ^the 
doctor said so.” 

“Pooli,” quoth the Colonel. 

Mr. €)igby drew a long hrenl h . “I w'ould not come to vou, Colonel 
Pompley, wliile you could think that I came as a beggar for myself.** 
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The Colonel’s brow relaxed, “Avery honourable sentiment, Mr, 
Diffby.” 

“No* I have gone through a g^*eat deal; but you see, Colonel,” 
•added tlie poor relation, with a faint smile, “the campaign is well 
uigh over, and peace is at hand/* 

The Colonel seemed touclied. 

“ Don’t talk so, Digby — 1 don’t like it. You are younger than I 
am —nothing more disagreeable than these gloomy views of things. 
You have got enough to live upon, you say— at least so I understand 
you. I am very glad to hear it ; and, indeed, I could not assist you — 
so many claims on me. So it is all very well, Digby.” 

“ Oh, Colonel Pomplcy,” cried tlie soldier, clasping his bands, and 
witli feverish energy, “1 am a supplianh not for myself, but my cliild ! 

] liave but one— only one— a mrJ. Sne has been so good to me. 
She will cost you little. Take her when I die ; promise iier a shelter 
—a licjinc. I ask no more. You arc my nearest relative. 1 have no 
other to look to. You have no children of your own. She u'ill be a 
blessing to you, as she lias been all upon earth to me ! ” 

]f Colonel Pompley’s face was red in ordinary hours, no epithet 
sufficiently mhicund or sanguineous cau express its colour at this 
appeal. “ The man’s mad,” he said, at last, with a tone of astonish- 
ment that almost concealed his wrath — “stark mad! 1 take liis 
cliild 1 — lodge and board a great, positive, hungr>' child 1 Why, sir, 
many and many a time have 1 said to Mrs. pompley, ‘ ’Tis a mercy we 
have no children. We could never live in tliis style if wc had chil- 
dren— never make both ends meet.’ Child— the most expensive, 
ravfmous, ruinous thing in the world— a child.” 

“ She has been accustomed to starve,” said Mr. Digby, idaintively. 
“ Oh, Colonel, let me see your wife. Her heart I can touch— she is 
a woman.” 

Unlucky father! A more untoward, unseasonable request the 
rat.(;s could not have put into his lips. 

Mrs. Pomplcy sec the Digbies ! Mrs. Pompley Icara the condi- 
tion ol' the Colonel’s grand connections ! The Colonel would never 
have been his own man again. At the bare idea, he felt as if he 
could have sunk into tlie earth with shame. In bis alarm ho made a 
stride to the door, witli the intention of locking it. Good heavens, 
if Mrs. Pomplcy should come in! And the imui, too, had been 
announced by name. Mrs. Pompley might have learned already that 
a Digby was with her liushaud— she might be actually dressing to 
receive him worthily— there was not a moment to lose. • 

The Colonel exploded. “ Sir, 1 wonder at your impudence. See 
Mrs. Pomplcy! Hush, sir, hush !-hold your tongue. 1 have, dis- 
owned your connection. I will not have my avife— a w'^oniaii, sir, of 
tlie lirst family— disgraced by it. Yes ; you need not tire up. John 
Pompley is not a man to be bullied in liis own house. 1 say dis- 
graced. Did not you run into debt, and spend your fortune ? Did 
not > ou marry a low creature ~ a anilgariau- -a tradesman’s daughter ? 
— and your poor father Mich a respectable man— a bencficcd clergy- 
man i Did not you sell your commission? Heaven knows what 
became of the money ! Did not you turn (I shudder to say it) a 
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commqa sta»ge-X)layer, sir ? And then, when you were on your las» 
Jcg^ did I not give you £200 out of my own purse to go to Canada h 
And now here you are again— and ask me, with a coolness that— that 
takes away my breath— takes away— ray breath, sir— to provide for 
the child you have thought proper lohave; a cluld whose coiinections 
on the mother's side are of the most abject and discreditable condi- 
tion. Leave my house, leave it— good heavens, sir. not that way !— 
tJiis.” And the Colonel opened the glass-door that led into* the 
garden. “1 will let you. out this way. If Mrs. Pomplcy should sec 
you !” And Avith that thought the Colonel absolutely hooked his 
arm into his pcjor rcktioii's suid kivricd liim into the garden. 

Mr. Dighy said not a Avord, but he struggled inelFectually to escape 
from the Coloners lu'in ; juid his colour went and came,* came and 
went, Avitli a quickness that sliOAved that in those shrunken veins 
there were still some drops of a soldier’s blood. 

But the Colonel had uoav reached a little postern-door in the 
-^rden wall. He opened the latch and thrust out his iv)or cousin. 
Then looking down the lane, Avhich Avas long, straiglit, and narrow, 
and seeing it was quite solitary, his eye fell u])ou the lorhmi man, 
and remorse sliot through his heart. Bor a moment tlie hardest of 
aU kinds of avarice, that of the (jnifeeU relaxed its gripe. Bor a 
moment the most intolcnmi of all foniis of pride, that Avhieh is based 
upon hdsc pretences, hushed its voice, and the Colonel hastily drcAv 
out his purse. “ There,” said he, “ that is all 1 can do for you. 1)(^ 
leave the town as quick as you can, and don’t mention your name 
to any oue. Your father was such a respectable mau—bcncficed 
clergy nuin !” 

" And paid for your commission, Mr. Porapley. My name !— I am 
not ashamed of it. But do not fear I shall claim your rclationshij*. 
No : I am ashamed of you 

Ine poor cousin put aside the pui-se, still strctchfsd towards liin», 
with a scornful luuid, and walked firmly dowii the lane. 

Colonel Pomplcy stood irresolute. At that nion>ent a window iik 
Ins house was thrown open. He heard the noise, turned round, ancl 
saw his Avife looking out. 

Colonel Pomplcy sneaked hack through the shrubbery, hiding 
himself aiuongst the trees. 


CHAPTER X. 

” Ill-i.tjck is a h^tise^' said the great Cardinal Hichclicu ; and on 
the long nin, T fear^ his eminence was right. K you could drop Dick 
Aveuel and Mr. Digby in the middle ©f Oxford Street— Didt in a 
fustiau jacket, Digby in a suit of superfine — ^Dick with five shillings 
in his pocket, Digby willi a thonsana pounds— and if, at the end of 
ten yi^ars, you looked up your two men, Dick would be on his road 
io a fortune, Digby— wiiat we have seen him ! Yet Digby had no 
vice; he did not drink, nor gamble. What was he, then? Helpless. 
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He had been an only son— a spoiled child— brought up as “a gentle- 
man;” that is, as a man who Wiuj not expected to be able to turn his 
hand to anything. He enl,ered, as we have seen, a very expensive 
regiment^ whfsrem he found liimself, at his father^s death, with £4,000, 
and the incapacitv to say ‘'No.” Not naturally extravagant, but with- 
out m idea of the value of money— the easiest, gentlest, best tem- 
pered man whom example ever led astray. This part of his career 
comprised a very common liistory— the poor man living on equal 
terms witli the ricli. Debt ; recourse to usurers ; rails signed sometimes 
for otliers, renewed at twenty per cent, the £^4,000 melted like snow; 
patlietic appeal to relations; relations have children of their own: 
small help given grudgingly, eked out by much advice, and coupled 
with conditions. Amongst tlie conditions there was a very proper 
and pm dent one —exchange into a less expensive regiment. Exchange 
effected ; peace ; obscure country quarters ; ennui, flute-playing, and 
idleness. IVIr. Digby bad no resources on a rainy day— except flnte- 
])laying ; pretty girl of inferior rank ; all the officers rater her ; Digby 
smitten ; pretty girl very virtuous; Digby forms honourable intentions ; 
excellent sentiments ; imprudent marnago* Digby fails in life ; colonel’s 
lady will not associate with Mrs. Digby ; Digby cut by his whole kith 
and kin ; many disagreeable circumstances in regimental life ; Digby 
‘.ells out ; love in a cottage ; execution in ditto. Digby had been 
’.iiuch applauded as an amateur actor; thinks of the stage; genteel 
('omedy— a gentleman-like profession. Tries in a provincial town, 
under another name; unhappily succeeds* life of an actor; hand-to- 
mouth life; illness; chest affected; Digby’s voice becomes hoarse 
and feeble ; not aware of it ; attributes failing success to ignorant 
provincial public ; appears in London ; is hissed ; returns to the pro- 
vinces; sinks into very small parts; prison; aespaii-; wife dies: 
appeal again to relations ; a subscription made to get rid of him ; send 
him out of the country ; place in Cimada — superintendent to an estate, 
£150 a year ; pursued by ill-luck; never before fit for business, not* 
fit now ; honest as the day, but keeps slovenly accounts ; child cannot 
bear the wffiiter of Canada ; Digby wrapped up in the child ; return 
home ; mysterious life for two years ; child patient, thoughtful, loving; 
has learned to work ; manages for father ; often supports him ; con- 
stitution rapidly breaking ; thought of what will become of his child 
— worst disease of all. Poor Digby ! — Never did a base, cruel, unkind 
thing in his Hie ; and here he is, walking down the lane from Colonel 
Pomplcy’s liouse 1 Now, if Digby had but learned a little of the 
world's cuiming, I think lie would have succeeded even witlf Colonel 
Pomph,*y. Hail he spent the £100 received from Lord L’Estrange 
with a view to effect — ^liad he bestowed a fitting wardrobe on himsraf 
and his pretty Helen ; had he stopped at the last stage, taken thence 
a smart cliaise and pair, and presented himself at Colonel Pompley’s 
in a way tliat would not haw diswedited the Colonel’s connection, 
and then, instead of praying for home and shelter, asked the Colonel 
to become guardian to his child in case of his death, 1 have a strong 
notiqji that the Colonel, in spite of his avarice, would have stretched 
both ends so os to take in Helen Digby. But our poor friend had no 
fuch arts. Indeed, of the £100 lie had already very little left, for 
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before leaving town lie liad oommitted wbat Sheridan considered the 
extreme of extravagance — ^frittered away his money in paying bis 
debts ; and as for dressing np Helen and liimself— if that thought 
had ever occurred to him, he would have rejected it as foohsh. He 
would have thought that the more he showed his poverty, *1116 more 
he would be pitied — ^the w'orst mistake a poor cousin can commit. 
According to Theophrastus, the partridge of Papldagonia has two 
hearts ; so have most men ; it is the common mistake of the unlucky 
to knock at the wrong one. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Mn. Digby entered the room of the iim in which lie had left 
Helen. She was seated by Ihe window, and looking out wistfully 
on the narrow street, perhaps at the children at play. There Ima 
never been a playtime for Hden Digby. She sprang forward as her 
father came in. His coming was her holiday. 

“ We must go back to London,” said Mr. Digby, sinking helplessly 
on the chair. Then with his sort of sickly siuile—for he Avas bland 
even to his child — “Will you kindly inquii-c when the first couch 
leaves P” 

All the active cares of their careful life devolved upon that quiet 
child. She kissed her father, placed before liim a cough mixture 
which he had brought from London^ and went out silently to make 
the necessary inquiries, and prepare lor the journey back. 

At eight o'clock the father and child were soaix^d in the iiiglit- 
coach, with one other iiassenger— a man muffled up to the chin. 
After the first mile, the man let down one of the windows. Thougli 
it was summer, the air was chill and raw. Digby shivered and 
coughed. 

Helen placed her hand on the window, and, leaning towards the 
lyassengcr, whispered softly. 

“Eh!” said the passenger, "draw np the windows? You Jiave 
got your own window ; tliis is mine. Oxygen, young lady,” lie added 
solemnly, "oxygen is the breath of life. Colt, child 1 ” lie continued 
with suppressed choler, and a Welsh pronunciation, “ Cott ! let us 
breat he and live.” 

Helen was frightened, and rccxiiled. 

Her father, wiio Lj-d not heard, or had not heeded, this coUoquy; 
retreated into the corner, put up the collar of his coat, and coughed 
again. ^ 

" It is cold, my dear ” said he languidly to Helen. 

The passenger cauglit the Avord, and replied indignantly, but os if 
soliloquising- 

" Cold— ugh ! I do believe the English are the stuffiest people I 
Look at their four-post beds !— all the curtains di’awn, shutters closed, 
board before tlic cliinmey — not a house with a ventilator ! Cold— 
ugh I*' 

The window next Mr. Digby did not fit well into its frame. 
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“ There is a sad draught ” said the invalid. 

Helen instantly occupied herself in stopping \ip the chinks of the 
window with her handkerchief. !Mr. Digby glanced ruefully at the 
otlicr window. The look, wliich was very eloquent, aroused yet more 
the traveller's spleen. 

** Pleasant !” said he. Cott ! I suppose you will ask me to go 
outside next ! But people who travel m a coach should know the 
law of a coacli. 1 doii^t interfere with your window ; you have no 
business to interfere with mine.” 

“ Sir, I did not speak,” said Mr. Digby, meekly. 

“ But Miss here did.” 

‘'Ah, sir!” said Helen, plaintively, “if you knew how papa 
suffers I” And her Jiand again moved towards the obnoxious window. 

No, rny dear ; the gentleman is in his right,” said Mr. Digby : 
and, bowing with his wonted suavity, he added, “ Excuse her, sir. 
gho thinks a great deal too much of me.” 

The passenger said notliing, and Helen nestled closer to her father, 
and strove to screen him from the air. 

The passenger moved uneasily. “Well,” said he, with a sort of 
snoit, “air is air, and right is right : but here goes”— and he hastily 
drew up the window. 

Helen turned her face full towards the passeng-er with a grateful 
ONoression, visible even in tlie dim light. 

You arc very kind, sir,” said poor Mr* Digby; “I am ashamed 
to his cougli choked the rest of the sentence. 

The passenger, who M as a plethoric, sanguineous man, felt as if he 
were stilling. But he took oir his wrai)pers, and resigned the oxygen 
like a hero. 

Presently lie drew nearer to the sufferer, and laid hand on his 
wrist. 

“ You arc feverish, T fear. I am a medical man. St \ — one— two. 
Cott 1 you should not travel ; you arc not fit for it I” 

Mr. Digby shook his head ; he was too feeble to rc])ly. 

Tlie passenger thrust his hand into his coat-pocket, and drew out 
what seemed a cigar-case, but wliat, iu fact, was a leatliern repertory, 
eoiitaining a variety of ininute phials. Eroiu one of these phials he 
extracted two tiny globules. “ There,” said he, “ oi)rn your mouth — 
])ut those on the tip of your tongue. Tliey will lower the pulse — 
check the fever. Be better presently — ^but should not travef— want 
rest— you should be in bed. Aconite! — ^Henbane !— hum ! Your 
papa is of fair complexion— a timid character, I should say-*-a horror 
of work, perhaps. Eh, child ?” 

“Sir!” faltered Helen, astonished and alarmed. — Was the man a 
conjuror ? 

A case ior Phosphor /” cried the passenger: “ that fool Browne 
would have said arsenic. DOu’t be persuadea to take arsenic 1” 

“Arsenic, sir!” echoed the mild Digby. ^ "No; however unfor- 
tunate a man may be, I think, sir, that siucide is — tempting, per- 
haps* but highly crimmal.” 

"Suicide,*’ said the passenger tranquilly— “ suicide is my hobby! 
You have no symptom of that kind, you say ?” 
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“ Good heavens I No, sir.” 

“If ever you feel violently impelled to drown yourself, take pulsa* 
tilla. But if you feel a preferenee t(jwards blowing out your brains^ 
aoeompanied w-ith w'eight in the limbs, loss of appetite, day coughs 
and bad corns — mhhuret cf ardimoity. Don’t forget.” 

Though poor Mr. Digby confusedly tboiigljt that the gentleman 
was out of nis mind, yet he tried politely to say “that he was much 
obliged, and would he sure to remember but his tongue failed him, 
and his own ideas grew ])err)lexcd. His head fell back heavily, and 
he sank into a silence wnicU seemed that of sleep. 

The traveUcr looked hard at Helen, as she gently drew her father’s 
head on her shoulder, and tliere pillowed it with a t('uderness which 
was more that of mother than child. 

“Moral iiffeciioiis — soft— eoiripassionate !— a good cliild, and would 
go well \\iW\—puhatilla.^^ 

Helen held up her linger, and glanced from her father to the tra- 
veller, and then to her father again. 

“Certainly— muttered the hommopaihist; and, en- 
sconcing himself in his own comer, he also sought to sleep. But afttjr 
vain ctforts, accompanied by restless gestures and movements, he 
suddenly started up, and again exti-acted his phial-book. 

“ Wbat the deuce arc they to me!” he muttered. “Morbid sMiu- 
sibility of character — coffee No !— accompanied by vivacity and 
violence — Nnx He brought Ids book to the window, contrived to 
read the label on a pigmy bottle, Nnx! that’s it, ho said— and he 
swallowed a globule 1 

“Now,” quoth he, after a pause, “I don’t care a straw for the 
misfortunes of other people— nay,— I have half a mind to let down 
the window.” 

Helen looked up. 

“But I’ll not,’* he added, resolutely; and this time he fell fairly 
asleep. 


CHAPTER XIL 

The coacn stopped at eleven o’clock, to allow the passengers to 
sup. The homoeopathisl, woke up, got out, gave himself a shake, and 
inhaled Ijlie fresh air into Ids vigorous lungs with an evident sensation 
of delight. He then turned and looked into the coach— 

“ Let your father get out, my dear,” said he, w^tli a tone more 

r mtle than usual. I should like to see him in-doors— perhaps 
can do him good.” 

But wliat was Helen’s terror when sjie found that her fatlier did 
not stir ! He was in a deep swoon, and still quite insensible when 
they lifted him from the carriage. Wliou he recovered his senses. 
Ids cough returned, and tJie effort brought ui) blood. 

It was impossible for him to i>roeeed farther. The homeeop'athist 
asswted to undress and put him into bed. And having administered 
another of his mysterious globules, lie inqua'cd of the landlady 
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Jiovr far it was to the nearest doctoi^for the inn stood by iUelf 
hi u smiill hamlet. There was tlic parish apothecary three miles 
off. lint on lictu'ingr that the gentlclolks employed l5r. DoseweU^ 
arul it A’v^as a good seven miles to Ids house, the honiccopathist 
fetched a deep breath. The coach only stopped a quarter of an 
iiour. 

“ Colt ! ” said lie, anyrily, to himself—** the mat; was a failure. 
My sensiliility is cl iron jc. I must go tlirougli a long course to get 
rid of it. Jlolio, guard ! get out my carpet-bug. 1 shan't go on 
lo-night.” 

And the good man, after a verj^ slight supper, went upstairs 
iigain to the sufferer. 

“ Shall 1 send ior Dr. Doscwell, sir ? ” asked the landlady, 
stopping him at the door. 

llnin ! At \ihafc lioiu* to-mon*ow does the next coach to London 
pass ? ” 

** Not before eight, sir.” 

“ Well, sentl for tlic doctor to bo liere at seven. That leaves us 
Jit. least some hours free from jillopathy and iiimder," gnmtedlhe 
disciple of Hahnemann, as ho entered tlie room. 

Whether it was the gldbnio that the homoeopathisl had adminis- 
tered, or the effect of nature, aidi'd by repose, that cheeked the 
effusion of blood, and icstorod some temporary strength to the 
poor sufferer, is more thau it becomes one not of the faculty to opine. 
But certainly Mr. Digby seemed better, and be gradually fell into 
a jirofound sleep, but not till the doctor had put his car to his 
chest, tapped it with his hand, and asked scverril questions ; after 
which the fiomoeopathist retired into a comer of tlie room, and 
hianing his face on his liand, seemed to meditate, kh’ora his 
thoughts lie was distmhed by a gentle touch. Helen was kneel- 
ing at liis feet. 

“ Js lie vei-y ill— very?” s;iid she; and her fond wistful eyes 
,^y ere feed on the physician's Vrilh aU the earnestness of despair, 

“ lour father in very ill,” replied the doctor, after a shoii pause. 
** lie cannot, move hence for some days at least. 1 am going to 
London --shall 1 call on join* relations, and tell some of them to 
ioin you ? ” 

*■ No, thank you, sir,” answered Helen, colouring. "But do not 
fear ; 1 can nurse papa. 1 think he has been worse before— that is, he 
has complained more.” 

Tin; hoinceopathist rose, and look two strides across tSe room, 
then lie jijiuscd by the bcvl, and listened to the breathing of the 
blcemiug man. • 

He stole back to the cliild, wlio was still kneeling, took her in his 
arms and kissed her. “ Tamn it,” said he, angrily, and putting her 
down, “ go to bed now — you •arc not wanted any more.” 

" Please, sir,” smd Helen, " 1 caimot leave him so. If he wakes 
he would miss me.” 

Th^ dofctor's baud trembled; he had recourse to liis globules. 
“ Anxietj —grief suppressed,” muttertid h\\ ** Don't you want to 
cry, my dear ? Cry— do ’ ” 
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" 1 caai%’* munnured Helen. 

Pulsatilla /** said the doctor, almost with triumph. I said so 
titin the first. Open your mouth— here J ^ood night. My room is 
opposite— No. 6 ; call me if he wakes.” 


CHAPTER XII L 

At seven o’clock Dr. DosrwcU arrived, and was shown into 1 ho 
room of the homccopathist, who, already up and dressed, had visited 
liis patient. 

“ Aly name is Morgsui,” siiid tlie liomcBOpalhist — *'I am a physi- 
cian. 1 leave m your hands a patient whom, 1 fear, neither 1 nor you 
ran restore. Come and look at him.” 

The two doctors went into the sick room. IMr. Diaby was very 
feeble, but he had recovered his consciousness, and inctmed his head 
courteously. 

“1 am sorry tx) ca’isc so much trouble,” said he. The homceo- 
nathist drew away Helen; the allopathist seated himself by the 
bedside and put his questions, felt the xmlse, sounded the lungs, 
and looked at the touguc of the patient. Helen’s eye was fixed on 
the strange doctor, and her colour rose, and her eye sparkled wlum he 
got up cheerfully, and said in a pleasant voice, “ lou may have a 
hi tie tea.” 

“ Tea !” growled the homceopallnst — “ barbarian ! ” 

“ He is better, then, sir ? ” said Helen, creeping to the ollopathibt. 

“ Oh, >ep, my dear — certainly; and wo shall do very well, 1 hope.” 

The two doctors then withdrew. 

“ Last about a week ! ” said Dr. DoscwcU, smiling pleasantly, and 
showing a very wlutc set of tcr/li. 

^'1 should Lave said a month; but our systems arc difierent,” 
re])lied Dr. Morgan, drily. 

Dr. Dosewell (courteously.) — We country doctors bow to our 
metropolitan superiors; what would you advise? You would veil- 
tui'c, perhaps, the experiment of bleeding. 

Dll. Morgan (spluttering and growing Welsh, winch he never did 
but in cxcilemrntj.— Pleed I CoU in heaven ! do jou think 1 am a 
putcher— an executioner ? I’leed ! Never. 

Dr. Dosewell.— I don’t find it answ^er, myself, when both lungs 
arc gone 1 But perhaps you arc for inhaling. 

Dr. Morgan.— Fiddledec ! 

Djbl Dosewell (with some displeasure).— What would you advise, 
then, in order to prolong our patient’s life for a mouth ? 

Dr. Morgan. — Give niin liAus ! • 

Dr. Dosewbil.— R hus, sir! Mas! I don’t know that medicine. 
mm ! 

Dr. Morgan.— Toxicodendron, 

^B^h of the last word excited Dr. Dosew»‘]l’s respect. A 
wofo of five syllables — this was something like! He bowed defe- 
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rcniially, but still looked p^zled. At last be said, smiling frankly^ 
“ You great London practitioners bare so many new medicines : may 
E ask wbat Khus toxioo— toxico ” 

“Dendron.” 

“IsP” 

“ The jifice of the XJpas— vulgarly called the Poison-Tree.” 

Dr. Dosewcll started. 

“ Upas— poison-tree — ^little birds that come under the shade fall 
down dead! You give upas-juice in these desperate cases— what's 
the dose?” 

Dr. Morgan grinned maliciously, and produced a globule the size of 
a small pm^s head. 

Dr. Dosewdl recoiled in disgust. 

“ Oh !” said he very coldly, and assuming at onoc an air of superb 
superiority, “I sec —a homceopathist, sir !” 

A hoinoeopathist !” 

"‘Urn!” 

"Urn!” 

A strange system, Dr. Morgan,” said Dr. D 9 sewell, recovering 
his cheeriul smile, but with a curl of contempt in it, ''and would 
soon do for the druggists.” t 

" Serve 'em right. The druggists soon do for the patients.” 

"Sir*” 

“Sir!” 

Da. Dosewrll (with digni^). — You* don't know, perhaps. 
Dr. Mor^n, tliat 1 am an apothecary as well as a surgeon. In 
fact, he added, wj^*' a eertain CTand humility, i have not yet taken 
a diploma, and am , Doctor by courtesy. 

De. MoecjAN. — ^AU one. Sir ! Doctor signs the death-warrant — 
'pothecary does the deed ! 

De. Dosewell (with a withering sneer). — Certainly we don’t 
proless to keep a dying man alive upon the juice of the deadly upas- 
tree. 

De. Morgan (complacently). — Of course you don’t. There are 
no poisons with us. That’s just the difference between you and me. 
Dr. Dosewell. 

De. Dosewell (pointing to the homceopathist’s travelling pbar- 
macopenia, and with affected candour). — ^Indeed. I have always said 
that if you can do no good you can do no harm, with your in- 
iiniteBimals. 

Dr. Mor^n, who had been obtuse to the insinuatioiL of poisoning, 
fires up violently at the charge of doing no ham. , * 

“ You know nothing about it ! 1 could kill quite as many people 
asjrou, if I chose it * but J don’t choose.” 

De. Dosewell (shrugging his shoulders). — Sir I ’tis no use am- 
ing ; the thud’s against common sense. In short, it is my mm 
that it is— is a compActe-* — 

Db. Morgan . — A complete what? 

Db. Dosewell (provoked to the utmost).— Humbug! 

De. Moegae. — Humpug! Cott in heaven ! Youcid— * 

Db. Dosewell.— O ld what, sir? 

TO. I. a 
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Db. Mobgait (at home in a series of alliteral vo^eels, wliich none 
but a Cumbrian could have uttered without gasping).— Old allo- 
pathical anthropophagite ! 

Dr. Dosewbll (starting up, seizing by Ihe back the chair on 
which he had sate, and bringing it down violently oii its four legs). — 

Db. Morgan (imitating tlie action with his own chair).— Sir ! 

Da. Dosbwell.— You're abusive. 

Db. MoBGAN.—You’re impertinent. 

Db. Dosewell.— S ir. 

Db. Morgan.— S ir. 

The two rivals fronted each other. 

They were both athletic men, and fiery men. Dr. Dosewell was 
the taller, but Dr. Morgan was the stouter. Dr. Dosewell on the 
mother's side was Irish ; but Dr. Morm on both sides was Welsh. 
All things considered, I would have backed Dr. Morgan if it had 
come 1o blows. But. luckily for the honour of science, here the 
chambermaid knocked at the door, and said, " I'hc coach is coming, 
sir.” 

Dr. Morgan recovered his temper and liis manners at that an- 
nouncement. “Dr. Dosewell,” said ho, “I have been too hot— 1 
apologise.” 

“ Dr. Morgan,” answered the allopathist, “ I forgot myself. Y'our 
hand, sir.” 

Dr. Mobgan.— We are both devoted to humanity, though with 
different opinions. We should respect each othiT. 

Db. Dosew ell. — ^Where look for liberality, if ’^en of science are 
illiberal to their brethren? 


Db. Morgan (aside).— The old hypocrite! He would pound me 
in a mortar if the law would let Jiim. 

Db. Dosewell (aside).— The ^vretchcd charlatan ! 1 should like 
to pound him in a mortar. 

Dr. Morgan.— G ood bye, my esteemed and worthy brother, 

Db. Dosewell.— M y excellent friend, good bye. 

Db. Morgan (returning in haste).— I forgot. T don’t think oiu* 
poor patient is very rich. I confide liim to your disinterested 
benevolence. — (Humes away.J 

Db. Dosewell (in a rage). — Seven miles at six o’clock in the 
morning, and pcrliaps done out of my fee I Quack ! YiUain 1 

Meanwhile, Dr. Morgan bad returned to the sick room. 

“I must wish you farewell,” said Jm to poor Mr. Digby, who wj's 
languidly sipping his tea. “ But you are lu the hands of a— of a— 
gentleman iu the profession.” 

“You have been too kind— I am sliocked,” said Mr, Digby. 
“ Helen, where’s my purse ?” 

Dr. Morgan nauscii. 

He paused, first, because it must be owned that lus practice was 
restricted, and a fee gratified the vanity natural to unappreciated 
talent, and had the charm of novelty, which is sweet to human nature 
itself. Secondly, he was a man— ^ 

•• Wtio kue\r liin i i^hts , and, knawin^r, dared maintain.** 
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He had resigned a coach-fare— stayed a niclit — and thonght he had 
relieved his patient. He had a ri^ht to his fee. ' 

On the other hand, be paused, because, though he bad small prac- 
tice, he was tolerably well off, mid did not care for money in itsdf, 
and he suspected his patient to be no Creesus, 

Meanwhile the purse was in Helen’s hand. He took it from her, 
and saw but a few sovepigns within the well-worn net-work. He 
drew the child a little aside. 

“Answer me, mv dear, frankly— is jtnir papa rieh?” And he 
glanced at the shabby clothes strewed on the chair, and Helen’s faded 
frock. 

“ Alas, no !” said Helen, hanging her head. 

“is that ail you have ?” 

“All.” 


“I am asliamed to offer j'ou two guineas,” said Mr. Digb/s hoUow 
voice from the bed. 

“ And I should be still more asliamed to take them. Good bye, sir. 
Come here, my cliild. Keep your money; and don’t waste it on the 
other doctor more tlian you can help. His medicines can do your 
father no good. But I suppose you must have some. He’s no 
physician, therefore there’s no fee. He’ll send a bill— it can’t be 
much. You understand- And now, God bless you.” 

Dr. Morgan w'as off. But, as he paid the landlady his bill, he said, 
consideratmy, “ llic poor people up-stfiirs pay you. but not that 
doctor— and he’s of no use. Be kind to the little girl, and gej the 
doctor to teU his patient (quietl,^ of course) to write to bis friends — 
soon — ^you understand. Somebody must take charge of the poor child. 
And st, op— hold your hand ; take care- these globules for the little 
girl when her fatlier dies — (here the Doctor muttered 1o himself, 
‘ grief ;— and if she cries too much afterwards— these — 
(don’t mistake). Tears \—cavdic .'” 

“ Come, sir,” cried the coachman. 

“ Coming;— tears— repeated the homceopathist, pulKng out 
his handkerchief and his phial-book together as he got into the coach: 
and he hastily swallowed liis antilachr^al. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

• 

Bichaud Avenel was in a state of great nervous excitement 
He proposed to give an entertainment of a kind wholly new to the 
experience of Screwstown. Mrs. M‘Catchley had described wiili 
much eloquence the Dejennh damanU of her fashionable friends 
residing in the elegant Bubm;bs Wimbledon and Eulbam. She 
declared that nothing was so agreeable. She had oven said 
point-blank to Mr. Avenel, don’t yon give a Dejmne 

damantr* And, therewith, a D^jeune dmsant Mr. Avenel resolved 
to 

The day was fixed, and Mr. Avenel entered into all the requisite 

5 2 
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preparations, with the energy of a man and the providence of a 
woman. 

One morning as he stood musing on the lawn, irresolute as to the 
b^t site for the tents, Leonard eame up to him with an open letter in 
Ids hand. r 

"My dear uncle,” said he, softly. 

"Ha!” exclaimed Mr. Avenet with a start. " Ha— well— wliat 
nowP” 

“ 1 have just received a letter from Mr. Bale. He tells me that 
my poor mol her is vuy resUess and imeasy, because he cannot assure 
her that he has heaid from me ; and his letter requires an answer. 
Lidecd I shall seem very ungrateful to him— to all — if I do not 
wnte.” 

llichard AvenePs brows met. He uttered an impatient "pish!” 
and turned awav. Then coming hack, he fixed Ids clear hawk-hke 
eye on Leonard’s ingenuous couutcnance, linked lus arm in his 
nephew’s, and diew him mto the shrubbery. 

" Well, Leonard,” said he, alter a pause, "it is time that I should 
give >ou some idea of my plans with regard to you. You have seen 
my manner of livipg— some difference from what >ou ever saw « 
before, 1 calculate ! Now 1 have given you, what no one gave me, a 
lift in Ihc world; and where I place you, there you must hdp 
yourself.” 

" Such is my duly, and my desire,” said Leonard, heartily. 

" Gk)od. You are a clever lad, and a genteel lad, and will do me 
credit. I have had doubts of what is best for you. At one time 1 
thought of sending you to college. That, 1 kuow, is Mr. Dale’s wish ; 
perhaps it is your own. But 1 have given up lhat idea; lhavc 
something better for >ou. You have a clear head for business, and 
ore a capital aritlimctician. I think of bringing you up to superin- 
tend my business 3 by-and-by I will admit you into pai-ineiship ; and 
before >ou are tlurty you will be a nch man. Come, does that suit 
youP” 

"My dear uncle,” said Leonard, frankly, but much touched by this 
generosity, " it is not for me to have a choice. 1 should have pre- 
ferred gomg to college, because there I might gain independence for 
myself, and cease to be a burden on yon. Moreover, my heart moves 
me to studies more congenial with the college than the counting-house. 
But all this is nothing compared with my wish to be of use to }oii, 
and to prove in any way, however feebly, my gratitude for all your 
kindnes*’.” 

"You’re 'a ^d, grateful, sensible lad,” exclaimed Bichard, hear- 
tily ; " and believe me, though I’m a rough diamond, 1 have your 
true interest at heart. You can be of use to me, and in being so you 
will best serve yourself. To teU you the truth, 1 have some idea of 
changing my condition. There’s a l^y of fashion and quality who, 

1 think, may condescend to become Mrs. Avenel, and if so,! sh^ 
probably reside a great part of the year in London. I don’t want to 
|dve up nw business. No other investment will yield the same 
ui^erest. But you can soon learn to superintend it for me, as some 
day or other I may retire, and then you can step in. Once a member 
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of our great commercial class, and with your talents you may be 
anythin^member of parliament, and after that, minister of state, for 
what 1 know. And my wife—hem !— that is to be— has great con- 
nexions, and you shah marry well; and— oh, the A vends will nold 
their heads with the highest, after all! Damn the aristocracy— 
we clever fellows will be the aristocrats— eh P*’ llicliurd rubbed his 
hands. 

Certainly, as we have seen, Leonard, especially in his earlier steps 
to knowledge, had repined at liis position in ttio many degrees of 
life— certainly he was BtUl ambitious— ccrtauily lie could not now 
have relumca contentedly to the humble occupatiou he had left ; and 
woe to the young man who docs not hear with a quickened pulse, 
and brightening eye, words that promise independence, and mttter 
witli the hope of diistmctlon. Still, it was with all the reaction of chiU 
and mournful disappointment that Leonard, a few hours after this 
dialogue with his uncle, found himself aiunc in the fields, and 
pondering over the prospects before him. He had set his heart upon 
completing his intelleetufd education, upon developing thoso powers 
within him which yearned for an arena of literature, and revolted 
from the routine of trade. But to his credit be it said, that he 
vi^rously resisted this natural disappointment, and by degrees 
schooled himself to look cheerfully on the path imposed on hw 
duty, and sanctioned by the manly sense that w'as at the core of his 
character. 

I believe thai; this self-conquest showed that the boy had , true 
genius. The false genius would have written sonnets and despaired. 

But still, lUchard Avenel left his nephew sadly perplexed as to the 
knotty question from w'hieh their talk on the future liad ^verged— 
viz., snould he write to the Parson, and assure the fears of his mother? 
How do so witliout Richard’s consent, when Richard had on a former 
occasion so imperiously declared that, if he did, it would lose hia 
mother all that Richard intended to settle ou her? While he was 
debating this matter with his conscience, leaning against a stile that 
inten'upted a path 1o the town, Leonard Pairucld was dtartlecl by 
an exclamation, lie looked up, and beheld Mr. Sproti, the tinker. 


CUATTEU XV. 

The tinker, blacker and grimmer than ever, stared hard at the 
altered person of his old acquaintance, and extended his saldc fingers, 
as if indined to convince himself by the sense of touch that it was 
Leonard in the flesh that he beheld, under vestments so marvellonsly 
elegant and protcrnaturally spiiice. 

Leonard shrunk mechanically from the contact, while in great 
Buipiisehc faltered— 

‘^You here, Mr. Sprolt! What could bring you so far from 
home 

•*'Omc! ” echoed the tinker, "I ’as no ’ome! or rather, d’ye 
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Muster Eairfilt, 1 makes myself at *ome verever 1 goes ! Lor* iove ye, 
I ben’t settled on no parridge. I vaiiders here aud I vaiidcrs tkore, 
and that’s my ’onie verever I can mend my kettles and sell my 
tracks!” 

So saying, the tinker slid his panniers on the ground, gave a grunt of 
release and satisfacliou^ and seated himself with great composure on 
the stile, from which Leonard had retreated. 

But, dash mv vig,” resumed Mr. Sprott, as he once more sur- 
veyed Leonard, “vy, you bees a rale gentleman, now sure/;y .' Vot’s 
the dodge— ch ? ” 

“ Dodge I ” repeated Leonard meohanicoUy— “ I don’t understand 
you.” Then, thinking that it was neither necessary nor expedient to 
keep up his acnuaintancc with Mr. Sprott, nor prudent io expose 
himself to the battery of questions which he for^aw that further 
parley would bring upon him, he extended a crown-piccoio the tinker ; 
aud saying with a half-smile, ” You must excuse me for ieaviug >ou— 
I have business in the town; and do me the favour to accept this 
trifle,” he walked briskly off. 

The tinker looked long at the crown-piecc, and then sliding it into 
his pocket, said to himself— 

“ Ho— ’nsh-money ! No go. my swell cove.” 

After venting that brief soldoquy, he sat silent a Htilc while, till 
Leonard was nearly out of sight, then rose, resumed his fardel, aud 
creeping quick along the hed^rows, followed Leonard towards the 
town. Just in the last field, as he looked over the hedge, lie saw 
Leonard accosted bv a gentleman of comely mien aud import ant 
swagger. That gentleman soon left the young man, aud came, whi.««t- 
ling loud, up the path, and straight towards The tinker. Mr. Sprott 
looked round, but the hedge was too neat to allow of a good hiojug- 
place, so he nut a bold front on it, and stepped forth like a man. 
But. alas for niiu I before he got into the public path, the proprietor 
of tiie land, Mr. Bichard Avcncl, (for the gentleman was no less a 
personage,) had spied out the trespasser; and called to him with a 

Hillo, fellow ” that bespoke all the dignity of a man who owns 
aores, and all tnc wrath of a man who beholds those acres impudeully 
invaded. 

The Tinker stopped, and Mr. Avencl stalked up to him. 

“ What the devil are you doing on my propert^^, lurking by my 
hedge P I suspect you are an incendiary ! ” 

“ 1 be a tinker ” quoth Mr, Sprott, not looting low. (for a sturdy 
republican was Mr. Sprott,) but, like a lord of human-kuid, 

** Pride in liie port, deflonoe in bis eye.*’ 

Mr. Avcnel’s fingers itched to knock the tinker’s villanous hat off 
his jacobinical head, but he repressed the undignified impulse by 
thrusting both hands deep into his trousers pockets. 

“ A tinker I ” he cried—" that’s a vagrant ; aud I’m a magistrate, 
and I’ve a great mind to send you to the tread-mill— tliat 1 liavc. 
Wliat do you do diere, I say? You have not answered my 
question?” ® 

" dues 1 do ’ere?” said Air. Sprott. " Vy you had better 
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ax my crokter of the young gent 1 saw you talking with just now ; he 
knows me ! ” 

“ Wiat I mv nephew knovT you?” 

" W— -hew.” \vhistlcd the tinker, “ your ncj>he% is it, sir ? 1 liavc 
a great reffepek for your family. ]’ve known Mrs. FairliH, the vas.her- 
Toman^ this many a year, i *umbly ax your pardon.” And he took 
off his nat this time. 

Mr. Avcnel turned red and white in a breath. lie growled out 
somethinff inaudible^ turned on his heel, and strode off. The tinker 
watched iiim as he had watched Leouai^ and then dogged the uncle 
as he had dogged the nephew. I don't presume to say that there 
was cause and effoot in what hapnened tlmt night, but it was what 
is rsdlcd a ‘'curious coincidence^' that that night one of Richard 
AYenel's ricks was set on lire ; and that that day he had called 
Mr. Sprott an incendiary. Mr. Sprott w'as a man of a very high 
spirit, and did not forgive an iusidt easily. His nature was mflam- 
matory, and so was tliut of tlie luoifers whi6h he always carried about 
hiim >vith bis tracts and glue-i>ots. 

The next morning there w^ an inquiry made for tlte tinker, but he 
had disappeared from the neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

It was a fortunate Diiug that the dije^ne damunt so absorbed Mr. 
Richard Avcnel's thoughts, that even the conflagration of his ri(^ 
could not scare away the graceful and poetic images connected with 
that pastoral festivity, lie was even loose and careless iii the ques- 
tions he put to Leonard about the tinker \ nor did he send justice in 
pursuit of that itinerant trader; for, to say truth, Richard Aveuel 
was a man accustomed tc^make enemies amoi^t the lower orders; 
and though he suspected Mr. Sprott of destroying his rick, yet, when 
he once set about suspecting, he found he had quite os good (*ause to 
susT)ect fifty other persons. How on earth could a man puzslc him- 
sdf about ricks and tinkers, when all his cares and energies were 
devoted to a dejeune dansant ? It was a maxim of Richard A veuel^s, 
as it ought to be of every clever man, "to do one thing at a time 
and therefore he postpmed all other considerations till the dejetUe 
dansant was fair^ done with. Amongst these consideratieus was 
the letter which Leonard wished to write to the Parson. a 

bit, and wc will both write ! ” said Richard, good-humouredly, " the 
moment the dSjeuni dansant is over I ” 

It^ must be owned that this fdte was no ordinary provincial cere- 
monial. Richard Avenel waa a man to do a thing well when he set 
about it— 

** Be soused the csbbago with u boimteous heart.*’ 

By li^e and little his first notions had expanded, till wliat had been 
meant to be only neat and elegant now embraced the costly and mag* 
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nificent. Artificers acoustomqd to dejeunis dktiUmniB came all the 
war from London to assist, to direct, to create. Hungarian singers, 
and Tyrolese singers, and Swiss peasaiit>woiuen wlio were to ebannt 
the IBLanz des Vaches^ and milk cows or moke syllabubs, were engaged. 
The great marquee was decorated as a Gothic baiiquet-HalT; the 
breakfast itself was to eonsist of all the delicacies of the season.” 
In short, as JBichnrd Areuel said to himself, It is a thing once in a 
way : a thing on which I don’t object to spend money, provided that 
the thing w— the thing ! ” 

It had been a matter of grave meditation how to make the society 
worthy of the revel; for llichard Avencl was not contented with a 
mere aristocracy of the town— his ambition had mrown with his 
expenses. “ Since it will cost so much,” said he, 1 may as well 
come it strong, and get in the county.” 

True, that he was personally a^uainted with very few of what are 
called county families. But stilC when a man makes himself a 
mark hi a large town, and can return one of the members whom that 
town sends to piirliameut ; and when, moreover, that man proposes 
to give some superb and original entenninmcul, m which the old can 
eat aud the young can dance, there is no county in the island that 
has not families enow who will be doUghted by an invitation from 
THAT MAN. And SO Eicliard. finding that, as the Ihiug got talked of, 
the Dean’s ladv, and Mrs. Pompley, and various other ^eat person- 
ages, took the liberty to suggest that Squire this, and Sir Somebody 
that, would be m pleased if they were asked, fairly took the bull by 
the hoim and sent out his cards to Park, Hsill, and Hcctory, within 
a circumference of twelve miles. He met with but few refusals, aud 
he now counted upon five hundred j^icsts. 

“In for a penny in for a pound,” said Mr. Richard Avcncl. “I 
wonder what Mrs. M'CalchIcy will say?” lndct‘d, if the Avhole 
truth must be known, Mr. Richard Aveuel not only g’ave that dewfuid 
damant in honour of Mrs. M'Catchlcy, but he hfid fixed in liis heart 
of hcarta upon that occasion (when surrounded by all his splendour, 
and assisted by the seductive arts of Terpsichore and Bacchus), to 
whisper to Mrs. M'Catchlcy those soft words which -but why not 
here let Mr. Richard Avcnel use liis own idiomatic and unsophisti- 
cated expression ? “ Please the nigs, then ” said Mr. Avenel to him- 
self, “I shall ix)p the question ! 


CHAPTER Xm 

The Great Day arrived at last ; and All*. Richard Avenel, from liis 
dressing-room wmdow, looked on tlic <scene below as Hannibal or 
Napoleon looked fi*om the Alps on Italy. It was a scene to gratify 
the thought of conquest, and reward the labours of ambition. Placed 
on a little eminence stood the singers from the mountains qf the 
T^ol, *iheir high-crowned hats ana filigree bullous and gay sashes 
gleaming in the sun. Just seen from his i^lace of w^atch, though con- 
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ceoled from the casual eye, the Hungman musicians lay in ambush 
amidst a little belt of laurels and American shrubs. Par to the right 
lay what had once been called (korresco referens) the duck-pond, where 
— Dulce sonant tenui gutture carmen aves. But the ruthless ingenuity 
of the head artificer liad converted the duck-pond into a Swiss lake, 
despite grievous wrong and sorrow to the assuetim innocuumqne 
genus— familiar and harmless inhabitants, who had been all expa- 
triated and banished from their native waves. Large poles twisted 
with fir-branche^ stuck thickly around the lake, ^ve to the waters 
the becoming Helvietian gloom. And here, beside three cows all 
bedecked witli ribbons, stood the Swiss maidens destined to startle 
the shades with the Earn des Vaches, To the left, full upon the 
sward, which it almost entirely covered, stretched the gi’cat Gothic 
marquee, ^yided into two grand sections—onc tot dancing, one 
for the aejettne. 

The day was propitious — ^not a cloud in the sky. The musicians 
were already tuning their instruments ; figures of waiters hired of 
Gunter— trim and decorous, in black trousers and white waistcoats — 
passed to and fro the space between the house and marquee, itichard 
looked and looked ; and as he looked he drew mechanically his razor 
across the strop ; and when he had looked his fill, he turned reluc- 
tantly to the glass and shaved ! AU that blessed momiug he had 
been too bu.sy, till then, to think of sbavingt 

There is a vast deal of character in the way that a man performs 
that operation of shaving! You should have seen Bichard Avenel 
sliavc ! You could have judged at once how he would shave his 
neighbours, when you saw the celerity, the completeness with which 
lie shaved }iirns(‘lf~-a foreslroke and a backstroke, and iondenti barba 
cadebat ! Check and chin were as smooth as glass. Y'ou would have 
Out toned up your pockets instinctively if you had seen liim 

But the rest of Mr. Avcnel^s toilet was not completed with corre- 
spondent despatch. On his bed, and on his cliuirs, and on his sofa, 
and on his diawers, lay trousers, and vests, and cravats enough to 
distract the choice of a Stoic. And first one pair of trousers was tried 
on, and then another,— and one waistcoat, and then a second, and 
then a third. Gradually that chef-d^muvre of Civilization— a man 
grew into development and form ; and, finally, JVlr. llichard 
Avenel emerged into the light of day. He had been lucky in his 
costume— lie felt it. It might not suit every one in colour or cut, 
but it suited liim. 

And this was his garb. On such occasions, w'hat epic poSt would 
not describe the robe and tunic of a hero ? 

His surtout- in modem phrase, his frock-coat— was blue, a ridi 
blue,— a blue that the royal brothers of George the Fourth were wont 
to favour. And the surtout. single-breaste^ was thrown open gal- 
lantly ; and in the second button-hole thereof was a moss-nise. The 
vest was white, and the trousers a pearl-grey, with what tailors style 
“ a handsome fiUl over the boot." A blue and white silk cravat, tied 
aOos^ and debonnairc ; an ample field of sliiit-front, with plain gold 
studs : a pair of lemou-coloured kid gloves, and a wdiite hat, phiced 
BO^mwhat too knowingly on one side, complete the dcscripiioi^ and 
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‘‘ nve the world assurance of the man.” ^d, with Lis iight, fimi, 
wSl-shaped imurc, liia clear complexion, his keen, brii^ht eye, and 
features that bespoke the courage, precision, and alertness of his 
character — that is to say, features bold, not large, wcll-dedned, 
and regular, —you might walk long throimh town or country before 
you would SCO a handsomer specimen of humanity than our Mend 
Hiohonl Avcncl. 


Handsome, and feeling that he was handsome : rich, and feeling 
that he was rich ; lord of the fSte, and feeling tliat he was lord of the 
fSte, Kichord Avencl stepped out upon his lawn. 

And now ttie dust began to rise along the road, and carriages, and 
gigs, and chaises, and flies might be seen at near intervals, and in 
quick procession. People came pretty much about the same time— 
Ofi they do in the country,— Heaven reward them for it ! 

Richard Avcuel was not quite at his ease at first in receiving 
nis guests, especially those whom he did not know by sight. But 
when the dancing and he had secured the fair nanu of Mrs. 

M*Catchley for the initiatory quadrille, his courage and presence of 
mind returned to him ; and, seeing that many people whom ho had 
not received at all seemed to enjoy themselves very much, he gave 
up the attempt to receive those who came after, — and that was a 
great relief to ail parties. 

Meanwhile Leonard looked on the animated scene with a silent 
melancholy, which he in vain endeavoured to shake off, — a melancholy 
more common amongst very young men in such scenes than wc are 
apt to suppose. Somehow or other, the pleasure was not congenial 
to him ; he had no Mrs. M'Catchiey to endear it,— he knew very few 
people, — ^he was shy.— he felt his position with his uncle was equi- 
vocal,— he had not the habit of society, — ^lic heard incidentally many 
an ill-natured remark upon his uncle and the enteitaimnent,— he felt 
indignant and mortiiiea. He had been a great deal happier eating 
his radishes, and rcadinjg liis book by the little fountain in llicca- 
bocca’s garden. He retired to a quiet pari of the groumls, seated 
himself under a tree, leant bis cheek on his hand, and mused. He 
was soon far away:— happy age, when, whatever the present, the 
future seems so fair and so infimte ! 

But now the d^et^ had succeeded the earlier dances ; aud, as 
champagne flowed royally, it is astonishing how the entertainment 


The sun was bogiuning to slope towards the west, when, during a 
temporary cessation of the dance, all the guests had assembled in 
such space as the tent left on the lawn, or thickly Med the walks 
immediately adjoining it. The gay dresses of the ladies, Uie joyous 
laughter beard ever^herc, and the brilliant sunlight over aH, con- 
veyed even to Leom^ the notion, not of mere hypocriticai pleasure, 
but actual healthful happiness, fie wsBs attracted from his reverie, 
and timidly mingled with the groups. But Richard Avcnel, with the 
fair Mrs. M'Catohley — her complexion more vivid, and her eyes 
more dozslhig, and her step more clastic tlian usual— had tumedrfroni 
the gdlbty just as Leonard bad turned towards it, and was now on the 
very spot (remote, obscure, shaded by the few trees above five 
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yoan old that Mr. Ayettel’s property boasted) 'which the yoims 
dreamer had deserted. 

And then ! Ah, then !— moment so meet for the sweet question of 
questions, place so appropriate for the delicate, basliful, murmurei 
popping thereof !-~suaaenIy from the sward before, from the groups 
beyond, there floated to the ears orHichard Avcnel on indesenbabte, 
nim^^lcd, ominous sound— a soimd as of a general titter,— a horrid, 
malignant, but low cachinnation. And Mrs. M'Catchley, stretching 
ibrth her parasol, exclaimed, "Dear me, Mr. Ayenel, what can they 
be all crowding there for ? ” 

There are certain sounds and certain siglits- the one indistinct, 
the other vaguely conjecturable— which, nevertheless, we know, by 
an instinct, bode some diabolical agen(w at work in our aflairs. And 
if any man gives cm eutertoiument, and hears afar a general, di-sup* 
pressed, derisive titter, and sees all ids guests hurrying towards one 
spot, 1 defy him to remain unmoved and uninquisitive. I defy him 
still more to take that precise occasion (however much he may have 
before designed it) to drop gracefully on liis right knee before the 
liaiidsomest Mrs. M'Catchiey in the universe, and— pop the ques- 
tion ! Richard Aveuel blurted out something very like an oath ; and, 
iudf guessing that somethiu^ must have happened that it would not 
be pleasing to bring immediately under the notice of Mrs. M'Catch- 
ley, ho said, hastily — “ Excuse me. Fll just go and see what is the 
matter ; pray, stay till I come back.” IVith that he sprang forward ; 
in a minute he was in the midst of the group, that parted aside with 
the most obliging complacency to make way for him. 

"But what*s the matter?^' he asked, impatiently, yet fearfully. 
Not a voice answered. He strode on, and b^cld his nephew in the 
anus of a woman ! 

God bless my soul ! ” said Richard Avenel. 


CHAPTER XVin. 


And such a woman ! 

She Jiad on a cotton gown— very neat, I dare say— for an under 
housemaid ; and such thick shoes I She had on a little black straw 
boimet ; and a kerchief, that might have cost tenpence, pinned across 
her waist instead of a shawl ; and slie looked altogether— resectable, 
no doubt, but exceedingly dusty! And she was hanging upon 
Leonard’s neck, and scolding, ana caressing, and crying very loud. 
" God bless my soul ! said Mr. Richard Avenel. 

iUid as he uttered that innocent self-bencdiction, the woman hastily 
turned round, and dartin^f from Leonard, threw herself right upon 
Richard Avenel— burying under her embrace blue coat, moss-rose, 
white waistcoat and all— with a vehement sob and a loud eidama- 
r 

Oh ! brother Dick !— dear, dear brother Dick ! And I lives to 
see thee agin!” And then came two such kisses— you might have 
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heard them a mile off! The situation of brother Dick was appailingr; 
and the crowd, that had before only tittered politely, could not now 
resist the effect of this sudden embrace. There was a general explo- 
sion !— It was a roar ! That roar would have killed a weak man ; but 
it sounded to the strong heart of Bichaid Avenel like the defiance of 
a foe, and it plucked forth in an instant from all conventional let and 
barrier the native spirit of the Anglo-&LXon. 

He lifted abruptly his handsome masculine head, and looked round 
the ring of his ill-bred visitors with a hlughty stare of rebuke and 
surprise. 

Ladies and gentlemen,” then said he, Tery coolly, “I don’t see 
what there is to laugh at ! A brother and sister meet after many 
years* separation, and the sister cries, poor thing. For iny part I 
tliink it very natural that she should cry ; but not that you should 
laugh ! ” In an instant the whole shame was removed from Hichard 
Avenel, and rested in full weight upon the bystanders. It is impos- 
sible to say how foolish and sheepish they all looked, nor how 
slinkingly each tried to cr^ off. 

Bicnard Avenel seized his advantage with the promptitude of a man 
who had ^t on in America, and was, therefore, accustomed to make 
the best oT things. He drew Mrs. Fairfield’s arm in his, and led her into 
the house ; but when he had got her safe into his parlour-— Leonard 
following all the time— and the door was closed ux>on those three, 
then Hidiard Avenel’s ire burst forth. 


“ You impudent, ungrateful, audacious— drab 1 ” 

Yes, drab was the word. I am shocked to say it, but the duties of 
a historian are stem, and the word was drab. 

“ Drab ! ” faultered poor Jane Fairfield ; and she clutched hold of 
Leonard, to save herseli from falling. 

Sir 1 ” cried Leonard fiercely. 

You might as well have cried “sir” to a mountain torrent. Hichard 
hurried on, for he was furious. 

^ “ You nas^ dirty dusty dowdy ! How dare you come here to 
disgrace me in my own house and premises, after my sending you 
fiffy pounds ! To take the very time too, when— when— ” 

Kichard gasped for breath ; and the laugh of his guests rang in liis 
ears, and got into his chest, and choked him. Jane Fairfield dresv 
herself ffp, and her tears were dried. 

“ I did not come to disgrace you; I came to see my boy, and ** 

“ Ha ! ” interrupted llicliard, “ to see him” 

He turned to Lwnard ; “ You have written to this woman, then P ” 
“ No, sir, I have not.” 

“ I believe you lie.” 

“ He does not lie ; and he is as good as yourself, and better, 
Hichard Avenel,” exclaimed Mrs. Fairfield; “ and 1 won’t stand here 
and hear him insidted— that’s what I won’t. And as for your fifty 
pounds, there arc forty-five of it ; and I’ll work my fingers to the 
bone till I nay back the other five. And don’t be .'ifeard 1 shall dis- 
grace you, for Fil never look on your face agm ; and you’re a widted 
bad njjui— that’s what you are.” ^ 

The poor woman’s voice was so raised, and so shrill, that any other 
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and more remorseful feeling which Richard might have conceived was 
drowned in his apprehension that she would be overheard by his ser- 
vants or his guests— a masculine apprehension, with which females 
rarely sympathise; which, on the contrary, they ore inclined to 
consider^ a mean and cowardly terror on the part of their male 


oppressors. 

Hush ! hold vour infernal sguall-^o ! ” said Mr. A vend in a tone 
that he meant to be soothing. * There— sit down— and don’t stir till 
T come back again, and can talk to you cdmly. Leonard, follow me, 
ard help to explain things to our p^uests.” 

Leonard stood still, but shook his bead slightly. 

“ 'VVhat do you mean, sir ?” said Richard Avcncl, in a very porten- 
tous growl. “ Shaking vour head at me P Do you intend to disobey 
me P You had better take care !" 


Leonard’s front rose ; he drew one arm round his motlier, and thus 
he spoke : — 

Sii;, you have been kind to me, and generous, and that tnought 
alone silenced my indignation when I heard you address such lan- 
guage 1o my mother; for 1 felt that, if I spolcc, I should say too 
much. Now 1 speak, and it is to say, shortly, that—” 

“ Husk boy,*’ said poor Mrs. Rairaeld, frightened : “ don’t mind 
me. I did not come to make mischief, and ruin your prospex. I’ll 
go!” 

" Will you ask her pardon, Mr. Avenel?” said Leonard firmly; 
and he advanced towards his uncle. ' 


Richard, naturally hot and intolerant of contradiction, was then 
excited, not only by the angry emotions which, it must be owned, a 
man so mortified, and in the very flush of triumph, might well cx]^- 
rience, but by much more wine than he was in the habit of drinking ; 
and when Leonard approached him, he misinterpreted the movement 
into one of menace and aggression. He lifted his arm : ” Come a 
step nearer,” said he, between his teeth, and I’U knock you down.” 
Leonard advanced the forbidden step ; but as Richard caught his eye, 
tliere was something in that eye— not defying, not threatening, but 
bold and dauntless— which Richard recognised and respected, for that 
something spoke the Freeman. The uncle’s arm mechanically fell to 
his side. 


“ You cannot strike me, Mr, Avenel,” said Leonard, " for you are 
aware that 1 could not strike again my mother’s brother. As her son, 
I once more say to you,— ask her pardon.” 

Ten thousand devils ! Axe yon mad P— or do you want to drive 
me mad P you insolent beggar, fed and clotbcd by my charity. Ask 
her pardon ! — what for ? That she has made me the omect of jeer and 
ridicule with that d— -d cotton gown, and those double thick 
shoes. 1 %ow and protest they’ve got nails in them ! Hark y^ sir. 
I’ve been insulted by her, but I’m not to be bullied by you. Come 
with me instantly, or 1 discard you; not a shilling of mine shall you 
have as long as I live. Take your choice— be a peasant, a labourer, 
or—” 


base renegade to natural affection, a degraded beggar indeed !” 
cried Leonard, his breast heaving, and his cheeks in a glow. ‘‘ Mother, 
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mother, come away. 'Never fear— 1 hare streogth and youth, and we 
will work together as before.” 

But poor ^rs. Fairfield, orercome by her excitement, had sunk 
down into Eiohard’s own handsome morocco leathci- casy-chair, and 
could neither speak nor stir. 

Confound you both I” muttered BIchard. “ You can*t be seen 
creeping out or my house now. Keep her here, you young viper, 
you: keep her till 1 come back; and then, if you choose to go, go 
and be ” 

Not fimshing his sentence, Mr. Avend hurried out of the room, 
and locked the door, putting the key into Im nocket. No paused for 
a moment in the Hml, in order to collect his thoughts — drew three or 
four deep breaths — gave himself a great shake—aiid, resolved to bo 
faithful to his principle of doing one thing at a time, shook off in 
that shake all disturbing i^ccoUection of his mutinous cantires. Stem 
as Achilles when he appeared to the Trojans, Bichard A\ cnel stalked 
back to his lawn. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Bbief as had been his absence, the host could sec Ihaf^ iu the 
interval, a great and notable change had come over the spint of Ids 
company. Some of those who lived in the town were evidently ])re- 
pariug to return home on foot ; those who lived at a distance, and 
whose oarriagos (having been sent away, and ordered to return at a 
fixed hour) had not yet arrived, were gathered together in small 
luiots and groups; all looked sullen and displeased, and all instiue- 
tivcly turned from their host as ho passed them by. Tliey felt they 
iiad been lectured, and they were more imt out than Richard liiiiisLii'. 
They did not know if they might not be lectured again. This > uli:ur 
man, of wliat might ho not he capable ? 

Bichard’s shrewd sense comprehended iu an instant all the ililli 
culties of his position : but he walked on deliberately and directly 
towards Mrs. M'Catchley. who was standing near the grand marquee 
with the Ponipleys and the Dean’s lady. As these personages saw 
him make thus boldly towai'ds them, there was a flutter. liunu 
the fellow !” said the Colonel, intrenching himself in liis stock, lie 
is coming here. Low and shocking— ^at shall we do? Let us 
etruU on.” 

But Richard threw himself in the way of the retreat, 

“ Mrs. M'Oatoldey,” said he, very gravely, and offering her hii» 
aim. " allow me three words with you.” 

The poor widow looked vciy much discomposed. iMrs. PomT)le> 
pulled her by the sleeve. Richard still,stood gazing into her iaec, 
with his arm extended. She hesitated a minute, and then took the 
atm. 

“ Monstrous impudent!” cried the Colonel. 

‘I Let Mrs. Al'Catchlej; alone, my dear,” responded Mrs. Pompley ? 
** ine will know how to give him a lesson.” 
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** Madam,’ said Ilichard, as soon as he and his compaaiou were oni 
of hearing, 1 rely on you to do me a favour.” 

“On me?” 

“ On you, and you alone. Yon have infiuenoe with all those people, 
and a word fiora yon will effect what 1 desire. Mrs. M^Catcblej^” 
added Kichord, with a solemnity that was actually imposing, 
flatter myself lent you have some finondship for me, which is more 
than I can say of any other soul in these grounds'-will yon do me 
this favour, ay or no r” 

“What is it, Mr. Avcncl?” asked Mrs. M‘Catchley, much dis- 
turhod, and somewhat softened— for she was by no means a woman 
wifhoiit feeling; indeed, she considered herself nervous. 

“ Get ad your ftiends— all the company, in short— to come back 
into tJ]e tent for refreshments— for anything. 1 want to say a fevr 
words to them.” 

“ Bless me ! Mr. Avenel— a few words !” cried the widow ; “ but 
that’s jnst what they’re all afraid of! You must pardon me, but you 
really can’t ask people to a dejeHnS dimani^ and then— scold ’em !” 

“ rmnot ^ing to scold them,” said Mr. Avenel, very seriously— 
“ upon my iiouour, I’m not ! I’m going to make all right, and 1 
even hope aftciwards that the dancing may go on— and that you will 
honour me again with your hand. 1 leave you to >our task; and 
believe Uic, I’m not an ongratefni man.” Ho spoke, and bowed— 
not without some dignity— and vanished within the breakfast division 
of the maitiuee. There he busied himself in re-eollcciing the waiters, 
and directing them to rc-arrange the mangled remains of the table as 
they best could. Mrs M’Gatchley, whose curiosity and interest were 
aroused, executed her commission with all Uie ability and tact of a 
woman of the world, and in less than a quarter of an liour the 
mnrguce was filled— the corks flew— the champagne bounced and 
sparkled— people drank in silence, munched fruits and cakes, kept 
u]) their courage with the conscious sense of numbers, and felt a 
great desire to know '\>liat was coming. Mr. Avenel, at the head of 
the tiiblc, suddeiik nisc. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,” said he, “ 1 have taken the liberty to 
invite you once more into tliis tent, in order to ask you to syinpathise 
witii me upon an occasion which took us all a little b} surprise 
to-dav. 

“ Of course, you all know I am a new man— the maker of my own 
Ibrtimes ” 

A great many brads bowed involuntarily. Tlie words were said 
luiuifully, and tnctc^ was a general feeling of respect. * 

“ Probably, too,” resumed Mr. Avenel, “ you may know that 1 am 
the son of 'very honest tradespeople. 1 say honest, and they are not 
ashamed of mo- J sav tradespeople, and I’m not ashamed of them. 
!M.y sister married ancf settled at a distance. I took her son to edu- 
ealo and biing up. But 1 Aid not tell her w^here he was, nor even 
that 1 had returned from America— I wished to choose my own time 
for that, when 1 could give her the surprise, not only of a nch brother, 
but of a son whom 1 intended to make a gentleman, so far as manners 
and education can make one. Wdl, the poor dear woman has found 
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me out sooner fhanlcsLpccted, and turned the tables on me by giTin^ 
me a surprise of her own invcntioiL Piay. forgive the confusion this 
little family scene has created; and thougn 1 own it was very laugh- 
able at the moment^ and 1 was wrong to say otherwise, yet I am sure 
I don’t judge ill of your good hearts when I ask you to think what 
brother and sister must foci who parted from each other When they 
were boy and girl. To me (and Jlicliord gave a great gulp— for he 
felt that a groat gulp alone c^uld swallow the aboininable ue ho was 
about to utter)— 'to luo this luis been a very hajppy oceauon ! I’m a 
plain man : no one (»an take ill what I’tc sanL And, wishing that 
you may be all as happy m your -family os I am in mine— humble 
thougli it bc—l beg to drmk your Tcry good healths !” 

Tliore was a universal applause when lUchard sat down; and so 
well In his plain wi^liad he looked the thing, and done the thing, 
that at least lialf of those present— who till then bad certainly dis- 
liked and half-despised him— suddenly felt that they were proud of 
his acquaintance. Ifor however aristocratic tins country of ours may 
be, and however especially aristocratic be the genteelcr classes lu 
provincial towns and coteries— there is nothing which English folks, 
from the highest to the lowest, in their hearts so reject as a man 
who lias risen from nothing, and owns it frankly. Sir Compton Dela- 
vid. an old baronet, with a pedigree as long as a Welshman’s, who 
had been reluctantly decoyed to the feast oy his three unmarried 
daughters— not one of whom, however, had hitherto condescended 
even to bow to the host— now rose* It was his right-^he was the 
first person there in rank and station.^ 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,” quoth SirComplouBelavaL "1 am sure 
that 1 express the feelings of all present when ] say that we have 
heard with great delight and admiration the words addressed to us 
by our excellent host. (Applause.) ^ And if any of us, in what Ms. 
Avcnel describes justly as the surprise of the moment, were betrayed 
into an unseemly merriment lat— at — ^(the Dean’s lady whispered 
^ some of the’) —some of the— some of the—” repeated Sir CoraptoiL 
puzricd, and coming to a dead lock— (' holiest sentiments,’ whispered 
the Dean’s lady) — “ay, some of the holiest sentiments in our nature 
—I beg him to accept our sinrerest apobgies. I can only say, for 
part, that 1 am ^oud to rank Mr. Avenel amongst the gentlemen 
of the county (here Sir Compton gave asoTmdiog thump on the table), 
and to thank him for one of the most brilliant entertmnmenis it has 
ever been my lot to witness. If he won his fortune honestly, he knows 
how to spend it nobly.” 

Whiz 'went a fresh bottle of ebampagne. 

” I am not accustomed to public speaking, but 1 could not repress 
my sentiments. And I’ve now only to propose to you the hc^th of 
our host, Eichard Avenel^ Esquire : and to couple with that the health 
of his— very interesting sister, and long life to them both.” 

The sentence was half-drowned in enthuriastic plaudits, and in 
three cheers for Bichard Avenel, Esquire, and his very interesting 
sister. 

“ I’m a cursed humbug,” thought Bichard Avenel, as he varied 
Ms forehei|d ; “ but the world U such a humbug ! ” 
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Tlien he 
satisfaction 


he glanced towards Mrs. M*Catchley, and. to bis great 
ion saw Mrs. M^Catchley with her handkerchief b^ore her 


eyes. 

Truth must be told— although the fair widow might certainly have 
contcmplaJ;ed the probability of acc^tinff Mr. Avenel as a husbaiK), 
she haa ucrer before felt the least bit in lore with him ; and now she 
did. There is something in courage and candour— at a word, in man- 
liness— that all women, the most worldly, do admire in men ; and 
Biclmrd Avencl. humbug though his conscience said he was, seemed 
to Mrs. M'Oatchley like a hero. 

The host saw his triumph. "Now for another dance!” said he, 
; and he was about to offer his hand to Mrs. M'Catchley, when 
oil Compton Dclaval, seizing it, and mving it a hearty shake, cried, 
“ You have not yet dmiood with my eldest daughter: so, if you’ll not 
ask her, why, I must offer licr to you as your partner. Here— 
Sarah.” 

Miss Sarah Delaval, who was five feet eight, and as stately as she 
was tall, bowed her head graciously ; and Mr. Avend, before he knew 
where lie was, found her leaning on his arm. But as he passed into 
the next division of the tent, he had to run the gauntlet of all the 
gentlemen, who thronged round to sh«ike hands with him. Their 
wann Buglisli hearts could not lie .satisfied till they had so repaired 
file sm of tlicir previous haughiincss and mockery. Bichard Avenel 
might tlien have safely introduced his sister— gown, kerchief, thick 
shoes and all— to the crowd ; but he had no ^ch thought. He 
thanked Heaven devoutly that sho was safely under lock ana key. 

It was not till the third dance that he could secure Mrs. M vatch- 
ley’s hand, and then it was twilight. The carriages were at the door, 
but no one yet thought of going. People were really enjoying them- 
selves. Mr. Avenel had liad time, in the interim, to mature all his 
plans for ronipleting and consummating that triumph whi<^ his 
and pluck had <h'awn from his momentary disgrace. Excited as he 
nith wine tuid suppressed passion, he had yet the sense to feel 
that, when all the halo that now surrounded him had evaporated, and 
ISlrs. M^Cat(*hlcy was iv-delivered up to the Pompleys, whom he felt 
to bo the last pi'rsons his interest could desire for her advisers— the 
thought of his low relations could return with calm reflection. Now 
was tne time. The iron was hot— now was the time to strike it, and 
forge the enduring chain. 

As he led Mrs. M*Catchley after the dance into the lawn, he there- 
fore said tenderly , 

“ How shall 1 thank you for the favour you have done me ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Mrs. M'Catchlcy warmly, "it was no livour— and I 
am so glad She stopped. 

"You’re not ashamed of me, then, in spite of what has hap- 
pened P” 

"Ashamed of you! Why,* I should be so proud of you# if I 
Urere 

“ Finish the sentence and say— ‘ your wife I •—there, it is out. My 
dear madam, I am rich, as you Imow; I love you very heartily. With 
ybur help, Ithinklcan make afignre in a larger world than tbiit 

TOL. I. T 
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und that, whatever my father^ my mimdsou at least will be— but it is 
1 ime euouglx to speak of him. Wbat say you ?— you turn away. I’ll 
not tease you- it is not my way. 1 said before, ay or no ; aud your 
kindnesa so emboldeus me that I aay it again— av or no ? ” 

“ But you take me so unawares— so — so— Lord, my sdear Mr. 
Avenelj you arc so hasty— I— I—.” And the widow actually 
blushed, and was genuinely bashful. 

“ Those horrid Pompleys ! ” thought Biehard, as he saw the Colonel 
bustling up with Mrs. M*Catchlcy's cloak on his arm. 

“ I press for jour answer,” continued the suitor, speaking very 
fast. I shall leave this place to-moriu««, if you will not give it.” 

" Leave this place— leave me P ” 

** Then you will be mine ! ” 

*‘Ah, Mr. Avcnel!” said the widow, languidly, and leaving her 
hand m lus ; ** who can resist you? ” 

Up came Colonel Poinnley : Bichard look the shawl : “ No hurrj' 
for that now, Colonel —Mrs M'Cutchley feels already at home here. 

Ten minutes afterwards, llicltard Avenel so contrived that it was 
known by the whole company that their host wto accepted by the 
Honourable Mrs. M‘Catchley. And every one said, “ Ue is a very 
clever man, and a very good fellow,” except the Pomplejs — and the 
Pompleys were frantic. Sir. LUchard Avenel liad forced his way into 
tile onstoeracy of the country ; the husband ol *iii Uonourable — con- 
neoled with peers ! 

” He will stand for our city — ^Vulganan ^ ” cnod the Colonel. 

" And im wife will w alk out before me,” ciicd the Colonel’s lady — 
'* nasty woman ! ” And she burst into loai s 

The guests were gone and Bichord had now leisure to consider 
what course to pursue with regard to his sister aud lior sou. 

His victory over his guests had in much solteiiod his heart to 
wards his relations; but he still lelt bitterly aggneved at ^Mrs 
Pairfield's unseasonable ml ration, and his pride was greatly chafed 
by the boldness of Leonard. He had no idod of any man whom Ik' 
bad served, or meant to aen'e, lia\ mg a will ol his own — lia\mg 
a single thought m opposition to his pleasure* He began, too, to 
feel that words bad passed between him and Leonard which could 
not be well forgotten by citlier, and would lemler their close con 
nectiou less pleasant thau heretofore. He, the great llichard 
Avenel, beg pardon of Mrs. Pairfidd, the wash trwomau ! No, sin 
and Leonard must beg his. “That must be the first stop,” said 
Bichoid Avcnel ; “iind I suppose thev have conic to their simscs.” 
With that expectation he unlockod the door of lus parlour, and 
found himself m complete solitude The moon, lately nsen, shone 
full into the room, aud lit up every comer lie slaicd round be- 
wildoied--tlie birds liad floHU "Did thev go through the key- 
hole ? ” said Air. Avcnel, “ Ha ! I sec tha window is open ! '* 
Tlie window rr ached to the ground Air. Avenel, m hxs txciie- 
ment, had forgotten that easy mode of egn‘ss 

" Well,” said he, throwmg himself into his easy-chair, " I sup- 
poae I shall soon licar from them : they’ll be wanting my moifey fast 
ettcdgh^ I iancy.” His eye caught si^ht ol a letter, luisealed. 
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lying on tbe tabk. He opened and saw bank-notes to the 
amount of £50'— the vddow’s forty-five country notes, and a new 
note, Bank of England^ that he had lately given to Leonard. With 
the money were these lines, written in Leonard's bold, clear writing, 
though a word or two here and there showed that the hand had 
trembled — 

*^1 thank you for all you have done to one whom you regarded 
as the object of chanty. My mother and 1 forgive what has 

f assed. 1 depart with her. xou bade me make my choice, and 
have made it. 

“ LbOKAJO) FAlRf lELD.'* 


The paper dropped from 'Richard’s hand, and he remained mnte 
and remorseful for a moment. He soon felt, however, that he had 
no help for it but working himself up into a rage. ** Of all people 
in tbe world,” cried Rich^d, stamping his foot on the fioor, there 
are none so disagreeable, insolent, ana ungrateful as poor relations. 
1 wash my hands of them ! ” 


BOOK VI. 


INITIAL CHAPTER. 

WHEREIN MU, CAXTON IS PROFOUNDLY METAPHYSICAL. 

“ Life,” said my father^ in his most dogmatical tone, is a cer- 
tain quantity in time, which raa^ be regarded in two wavs — 1st, 
as life Integral; 2nd, as life FractiomL Life integral is that com- 
plete whole, expressive of a certain value, large or small, u'hioh 
each man possesses in himself. Life fractional is that same whole 
seized upon and invaded by other people, and subdivided amongst 
them. They who get a large slice of it say, ‘A very valuable life 
this ! ’—those who get but a small handful say, ^So, so; nothing 
very great ! * — those who get none of it in the scramble exclaim, 
‘ ^OQ for nothing ! ’ ” • 

“1 don’t understand a word you are saying,” growled Captain 
Roland. 

Mv father surveyed Ids biother with compassion—" I will make 
it all clear, even lo your understanding. When I sit down by 
myself in my study, having carefully locked the door^n all of you, 
alone with my books and tbou^ts, 1 am in full possession of my 
integral life. I am loins, teres, atque rotmdus-^ 2 k whole human 
being— equivalent in value, we will say, for the sake of illustration, 
to a fixed round sum— £100 for example. But when I go forth into 
the common apartment, each of those to whom 1 am of any worth 
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whatsoever puts his finger into the bag tliat contains me, and takes 
out of me what he wants. Kitty requires me to pay a bill; Pisistra- 
tus to save him the time and trouble of looking Into a score or two of 
books; the children to tell them stories, or play at hide-and-seek ; 
and so on throughout the circle to which 1 have incautiously given 
myself up for funder and subdivision. The £100 which I repre- 
sented in my study is now parcelled out ; 1 am worth £40 or £50 to 
Kilty, £20 to Pisistratus, and perhaps 30s. to the children. This is 
life tract ionai. And 1 cease to be an integral till once more retum- 
mg to my study, and agiiin closing the door on aU existence but my 
own. Meanwhile, it is perfectly clear that, to those who, whether I 
am in tlie study, or whether I am in the coinmon sitting-room, get 
nothing at all out of me, 1 am not worth a farthing. It must be 
wholly indiiTcrent to a native of Kamsebatka whether Austin Caxton 
be or DC not raised out of the mat account-book of liumau beings. 

" Hence,” continued my father, — " hence it follows that the more 
fractional a life ici est the greater the number of persons among 
whom it can be subdivided— why, the more there are to say, ‘ A very 
valuable life that ! * Thus, the leader of a political party, a conqueror, 
a king, an author, who is amusing htmdreds, or thousands, or millions, 
has a greater number of persons whom his worth interests and affects 
than a Saint Simon Styliles could have when^ he perched himself at 
the top of a column; altliougk regarded eacih in himself, Saint Simon, 
in liis grand mortification of fiesh, in the idea that he thereby pleased 
Jiis Divine Benefactor, might represent a larger sum of moral value 
per se, tlian Buonaparte or Voltaire.” 

PisisTBATUs.— rerfoctly clear, sir ; but I don’t see what it has to 
do with My Novel. 

Mr. Caxton.— Everytliing. Tour novel, if it is to be a full and 
comprehensive survey of the “ Quicquid uQunt Iwmines** (wliich it 
ought to be, considermg the length and breadth to which 1 foresee, 
from the slow development of your stoiy, you meditate extending and 
expanding it), will embrace the two views of existence— the intcCTal 
and the fractional. Tou have shown us the former in Leonard, when 
he is sitting in bis mother’s cottage, or resting from his work by the 
litJJe femut in lliccabocca’s garden. And in harmony with that view 
of his life, you have surrounaed him with comparative integrals, only 
sulidivided by the tender liands of their immecuale families and neigh- 
bours— your Stiuires and Parsons, your Italian exUc and his Jemima, 
With all these, life is, more or less, the life Natxiral^ and this is always, 
more dr less, the life Integral. Then comes the life ArtificiaL which 
is always, more or less, the life Practional. In the lil’e Natural, 
wherein we are swayed but by our own native impulses and desires, 
subservicut only to the great silent law of Virtue (wliicli has pervaded 
the universe since it swung out of chaosL a man is of worth from what 
he is in himself— Newton was as worthy before the wple fell from 
the tree as when all Europe applauded the discoverer of tbe Principle 
of Gravity. But in the lifp Ailificial we are only of worth inasmuch as 
we affect otlicrs. And, relative to that life. Newton rose in value 
more than a million per cent, w'hen down fell the apple from Vhich, 
iiltin|gtelj\ sprang up his discover}’. In order to keep civilization 
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K ing, and spread over the world the light of human intellect, we 
ve certain desires within us, ever swelling bepnd the ease and 
independence which belong to us as inte^als. Cold man as Newlon 
might be (he once took a My’s hand in his own, Kitty, and used her 
fore&igei; for his tobacco-stopper ;“-great philosopher !)— cold as he 
might be, he was yet moved into givmg his discoveries to the world, 
and that from motives very little differ^ in their quality from tint 
motives that make Dr. Squills communicate articles to the l^hrcuo- 
logical Journal upon the ^ulls of Bushmen and wombats. Kor it is 
the property of light to travel. When a man has light in him, forth 
it must go. But tlie first passage of Genius from its integral state 
(in which it has been reposing on its own wealth) into the fractional, 
is usually through a hard andvu^ar pathway. It leaves behind it 
the reveries of solitude, that self-conlemplatmg rest which may be 
called the Visionary, and enters suddenly into the state that may be 
called the Positive and Actual. Tliere, it secs the operations of 
money on the outer life-^secs all the ruder and commoner springs of 
action— secs ambition without nobleness — love without romance — 
bustled about, and ordered, and trampled, and cowed — ^in short, it 
uasses an apprenticeship with some liicbard Avcnel, and does not yet 
detect what good and what grandeur,' what addition even to the true 
poetry of the social universe, fractional existences like Bichard 
Avcncl’s bestow ; for the pillars tliat support society are like thosfi of 
the Court of the II(jbrew Tabernacle — ^they are of brass, it is true, but 
Ihcy are filleted with silver. Prom such mtennediatc state Genius is 
(ixpellcd and driven on in its way, iind would have been so in tliis case 
liaa Mrs. Pairiield (who is but the representative of the homely 
natural affections, strongest ever in tiiie genius— for light is warm) 
never crushed Mr. Avencl’s moss-rose on her sisterly bosom. Now, 
forth from this passage and defile of transition into the larger u^orld, 
must Genius go on, working out its natural destiny amidst things and 
fonns the most artificial. I’assious that move and influence the world 
arc at work around it. Often lost sight of itself, its very absence is 
a silent contrast to the agencies present. Merged and vanished for a 
while anddst the Practical World, yet we ourselves feel all the while 
that it is there; is at work amidst the workings around it. This 
practical world that effaces it. rose out of some genius that has gone 
before ; and so each man of genius, though we never come across 
him, as his operations proceed, in places remote from our thorough- 
fares, is yet mfiueiiciiig the practical world that ignores him, for ever 
and ever. That is genius ! We can*t describe it in books-^we can 
only hint and suggest it, by the acceasorics which we artfully heap 
about it. The entrance of a true Probationer into 1 he terrible ordew 
of Practical Life is like that mto the miraculous cavern, by which, 
legend informs St. Patrick converted Ireland. 

Blanche.— W hat is that legend ? I never heard of it. 

Mn. Caxton.— My dear, you will find it in a thin folio at the right 
on entering iny study, written by Thomas Messingham, and called 
"Plorilegium InsulaD Sanctorum,” &c. The account therein is con- 
firmecl»by the relation of an honest soldier, one Louis Ennius, who 
had actually entered the cavern. In short, the truth of the legend is 
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undeniable, unless you moan io say, 'wliicK I can’t for a moment sup- 
pose, that Louis Ennius Trae a liar. Thus it runs : St. Patrick, finding 
that the Irish pagans were incredulous as to his pathetic assurances 
of the pains and torments destined to those who did not expiate their 
sins in this world, prayed for a miracle to oonvinoo them. JEQs prayer 
was heard ; and a certain cavern, so small that a man could not stand 
up therein at his ease, was suddenly converted into a Pulsatory, com- 
prehending tortures sufficient to convince the most incredulons. One 
unacquainted with human nature might conjecture that few would be 
disposed to venture voluntarily into such a place on the contrary, 
pilgnms came in crowds. Now, all who entered from vain curiosity, 
or with souls unprepared perished miserably ; but those who entered 
witli deep and earnest faith, conscious of their faults, and if bold, yet 
humble, not only came out safe and sound, but purified, as if from the 
waters of a second baptism. See Savage and Johnson, at night in 
Fleet Street ; — and who shall doubt the truth of St. Patrick’s Purga- 
to^ (—(Therewith my father sighed— dosed his Lucian, which liad 
lain open on the table, and would read none but “ good bf»oks ” 
for the rest of the evening.) 


CHAPTER II, 

On their escp>e from the prison to which Mr. Avcnel had con- 
demned them, Leonard and his mother found their way to a small 
public-house tliat lay at a little distance from the town, and on the 
outskirts of the liigh-road. With his arm round his mother’s waist, 
Leonard supported her steps, and soothed her excitement. In fact, 
the poor woman’s nerves were jrreatly shaken, and she felt an uneasy 
remorse at the injury her intrusion had mfi.ictcd on the young man’s 
worldly prospects. As the shrewd reader has guessed already, that 
infamous Tinker was the prime agent of evil in this critical turn in 
the affairs of his quondam customer. For, on bis return to his haunts 
around Hazeldeau ^d the Casino, the ’Pinker had hastened to apprise 
Mrs. Fairfield of his interview with Leonard, and, on fmding that she 
was not aware that the was under the roof of his uncle, the pes- 
tilent vagabond (perhaps from spite against Mr. Avcnel, or perlmps 
from that pure love of mischief by which metaphysical critics cxplam 
the character of la^ jiud which oeriainly formed a main element in 
tlic idiosyncrasy of Mr, Sprofct) had so impressed on the widow’s 
mind the haughty demeanour of the uncle and the refined costume of 
the nephew, that Mrs. Fairfield had been seized with a hitter and 
insupportable jealousy. There was an intention to rob her of her boy ! 
— he was to be made too fine for her. Mis silence was now acjcounted 
for. This sort of jealousy, always mefre or less a feminine quality, is 
often very strong amongst the poor; and it was the more strong in 
Mrs. Fairfield, because, lone woman that she was. the boy was all in 
all to her. And though she was reconciled to the loss of his piesence. 
mothing could reconcile her to the thought tJiat his affcctirns should 
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be veimed from her. MorooTer^ there were in her mind certam 
impressions, of the justice of which tho reader may better jud^ here- 
after, as to the gratitude— more than ordinarily filial— which Cieonard 
owod to her. in short, she did not like, as she phrased it, “to be 
shaken off;'’ and after a sleepless nteht she resolved to judge for her- 
sell, much moved thereto by the muicious suggestions to that effect 
made by Mr. Sprott, who mightily euje^ed tho idea of mortilying the 
gentleman by wliom he had oeen so disrespectfully threatened witli 
the treadmill. The widow felt angry with Parson Dalc^ and \rith the 
lUccaboccas : she thought they were in the plot against her: she 
communicated, therefore, her intentions to none— and off she set, 
p^onuing the journey partly on the top of the coach, partly on foot. 
Ko wonder that site was dusty, poor woman. 

“And, O boy!*' said she, half-sobbing, “when I got through the 
lodg;e-gafes, came on the lawn, and sow all that power o* fine folk — 
1 said to myself, says i— (for 1 felt fritted)— I’ll just have a look at 
him and go back. Put ah, Lenny, wlien 1 saw^thoc, looking so 
handsome— and when thee turned and cried 'mother,* my heart 
was just ready to leap out o* my mouth— and so 1 could not help 
hugging t hcc, if 1 had died for it. And thou wort so kind, that I for- 
got all Mr. Sprott had said about I)ick*« pnde, or thought he had 
just told a fib about that, as he had wanted me to believe a fib about 
thee. Then Dick came up— and 1 had not seqi him for so many years — 
and we come o’ the same father and mother : ohd so — and so — ** The 
widow’s sobs here fairly choked lier. “Ah,” slic said, after giving 
vent to her passion, and +hrowing her arms round Leonard’s neck, aa 
they sat in the liltic sanded parlour of the public-house — “AJi, and 
I’ve brought thcc to this. (Jo back; go back, boy, and never mind 
mr.” 

'With some difiionlty liconard paedfied poor Mrs. Pairfield, and got 
her to retire to bed ) for she was, indeed, thoroughly exhausted. He 
then stepped forth into the road, musingly. All the stars were out ; 
and Youth, in its troubles, instinctively looks up to the stars. Pold- 
uig his arms, Leonard gazed on the heavens, ana his lips uiunnorod. 

Prom tliis trance, for so it might be called, he was awakened by a 
voice in a decidedly London accent ; and, tuiiiing hastily round, saw 
hJ r. Aveuel’s very geutlcman-likc butler. Leonard’s first idea was 
that lus imole had repented, and sent in search of him. But the 
butler seemed as much surprised at the rencontre as himself : that per- 
sonage, indeed, the fatigues of the day being over, was accompanying 
one of Mr. Gunter’s waiters to the public-house (at wliich the latter 
hod secured lus lodging), having discovered on old friend m the 
waiter, and proposing to re^e himself with a cheexfol glass, and — 
{that, of course,)— abase of his present situation. 

“Mr. Pairfield!” exclaimed the butler, while the waiter walked 
discreetly on. 

Leonard looked, and said nothing. The butler began to think that 
some apology was due for leaving lus plate and his pantry, and that 
he might as well secure Leonard’s propitiatory innnonce with his 
master. 

“Please^ sir,” said ho, touching his hat, “I was just a-showing 
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Mr. Giles the way to the Blue BeUs, where he puts uu fbc the night. 
1 hope my master will not be offended. If you are a-gomg back, sir, 
would you kindly mention it ? 

*'l am not going back, Jarvis,’’ answered Leonard, after a pause; 
am leaving Mr. Avenel’s house to accompany my mother: rather 
suddenly. I should be very much obliged to you if you would bring 
some things of mine ip me at the Blue Bells. I will give you the 
list, if you will step with me to the inn.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Leonard then turned towards the inn, 
and made his hunmlc inventory;— item, the clothes he had brought 
with lum from the Casino ; item, the knapsack that had contained 
them; item, a few books, ditto; item, Lr. Eiccabocca’s watch; 
item, sundry MSS., on winch the young student now built all his 
hopes of fame and fortune. This list he put into Mr. Jarvis’s hand. 

^‘Sir, said the butler, twirling the paper between his finder and 
thumb. “ you’re not a-going for long, I nope ?” and he looked on the 
face 01 the young man, who liad fdways been “ civil-spoken to him,” 
with as much curiosity and as much compassion as so apathetic and 
piincely a per^uage could experience in matters affecting a family 
Jess aristocratic than he had hitherto condescended to serve. 

“Yes,” said Leonard, simply and briefly; “and your master will 
no doubt excuse you for renacriiig me this service.” 

Mr. Jarvis postponed for the present his glass and chat with the 
waiter, and went back at once to Mr. Avenel. That gentleman, stiQ 
seated in his library, had not been aware of the butler’s absence; and 
when Mr. Jarvis entered and told liim that be Imd met Mr. Faimeld, 
and, communicating the commission with which he was intrusted, 
asked leave to execute it, Mr. Avenel felt the man’s iuauisitive eye 
was on him, and conceived new wrath against Leonard for a new 
humiliation to his pride. It was awkward to give no explanation of 
his nephew’s departure, still more awkward to explain. 

After a short pause^ Mr. Avenel said, sullenly, “ My nephew is 
going away on business for some time— what he tells you and 
then turned his back, and lighted his cipr. 

“That beast of a boy,” said he, soliloquising, “ cither means this 
as an affront, or an overture : if an affront, he is, indeed, well got rid 
of; if an overture, he will soon make a more respectful and proper 
one. After all, I can’t have too little of relations till T have fairly 
secured Mrs. M'Catchlcy. An llonourable ! 1 wonder if that makes 
me an Honourable too r This cursed Hcbrctt contains no practical 
information on those points.” 

The next morning, the clothes and the watch with which Mr. 
Avenel presented Lwnard were returned, with a note meant to 
express gratitude, but certainly written with very little knowledge 
of the world, and so full of that somewhat over-resentful pride whicdi 
had in earlier life made Leonard fly from Hozeldcau, and refuse all 
apology to llandai, that it is not to be 'Pondered at that Mr. Avenel’s 
last remorseful feelings evaporated in ire. “ I hope he will starve ! ” 
said imcle, vindictively. 
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“ Listen to me, my dear mother,” s^Lcffiard, the next morning; 
as with knapsack on Ids shoulder ana Mrs. Pairiield on his arm, he 
walked along the high-road ; “I do assure you, from my heart that 
1 do not regret the loss of favours which 1 see plainly would have 
crashed out of me the very sense of independence. But do not fear 
for me; I have education and enei^— I shall do well for myself, 
trust me. No, 1 caimot, it is true, ^ hack to our cottage— -I caunoi 
be a gardener again. Don’t ask me— 1 should be discontented, 
miserable. But I will go up to Londdh ! That’s the place to mate 
a fortune and a name : 1 wul make both. O yes, trust me, I will. 
You shall soon be proud of your Leonard ; and then wc will always 
live together — always ! Don’t cry.” • 

“ But what can you do in Lunnon— such a big place, Lenny ? ” 

“ What ! Every year docs not some lad leave our village, and go 
and seek Ins foi'tune, taking with liim but beidth and strong hands ? 
1 have these, and 1 have more : 1 have brains, and thoughts, and 
hopes, that— again I sav, No, no— never fear for me ! ” 

The boy threw back his head proudly; there was something 
sublime iu his young trust in the future. 

"Well. But you will write to Mr. Dale, or to me? I will get 
Mr. Dale or the good Mounseer (now I know they were not agin me) 
to read your letters.” 

" I wul, indeed ! ” 

"And, boy, you have nothing in your pockets. We have paid 
Dick ; these, at least, are my own, after paying the coach-fare.” 
And she would thrust a sovereign and some shillings into Leonard’s 
waistcoat pocket. 

After some resistance, he was forced to consent. 

" And there’s a su^nce with a hole in it. Don’t part with that, 
Lenny; it will bring thee good luck.” ’ 

Thus talking, they gained the inn where the tliree roads met, and 
from which a coach went direct to the Casiuo. And here, without 
entering the inn, they sat on tlic greensward by the hedgerow, wait- 
ing the arrival of the coach. Mrs. Eairfield was mpeh subdued in 
spirits, and there was evidently on her mind something pneasy — 
some struggle with her conscience. She not only ^braided herself 
for her rasa visit, but she kept talking of her ulead M^k. And what 
would be say of her, if he could see her in heaven? 

" It was so selfish in me, Lenny.” 

" Pooh, pooh ! Has not a mother a right to her child ? ” 

" Ay, ay, ay ! ” cried Mrs.'Eairfield. " I do love you as a child— my 
own child. But if 1 was not yovx mother, after aU, Lenny, and cost 
yon all this— oh, what would you say of me then P ” 

" Not my own mother ! ” said Leonard, laughing, as he kissed her. 
Well, I don’t know wliat 1 should say then differently from what 
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1 sav now— -that you, wlio brongrlit me up, and nursed and cherished 
me, had a right to iny liomo and my heart, wherever 1 was.” 

“J^lcss thee!” cried Mrs. Fairfield, as slic pressed him to her 
heart. “ But it weghs here— it weighs,” she said, starting up. 

At timt instant tlie coach appeared, and Leonard ran f 9 rward tc 
inquire it' tlicrc was an outside place. Then there was a short bustle 
while the horses were being changed ; and Mrs. Fairfield was lifted 
up to the roof of the vehicle. & all farther private couversation 
between her and Leonard ceased. But as the coach whirled away, 
and she ^aved her hand to the boy. wiio stood on the road-sidc 
gazing after her, she still murmured— It weighs here— it weighs ! ” 


CHAPTEB IV. 

Leonard walked sturdily on in the high-road to the Great Cityp 
The day was calm and sunlit, but with a gentle breeze from grey hill.- 
at tlie distance ; and with each mile thid ho passed, his step seeni^ 
to grow more firm, and liis front more elate. Oli I it is such joy in 
youth to be alone with one’s day-dreams. And youth feels so glori- 
ous a vigour in the sense of its own strength, though the world be 
before and— against it ! Removed from that chilling counting-house 
— ^from the imperious will of a patron and master — all friendless, but 
all indejicndent — ^the youM adventurer felt a new being— felt liis 
grand nature as Man. And on the M an nishod tbe genius Joi^ inter- 
dicted and thrust aside— rushing back, with the first breaiJi of adver- 
sity, to console— no 1 Ihe Man needed not consolation.— to kindle, to 
animate, to rejoice I If there is a being in the world worthy of our 
envy, alter wo have grown wise philosophers of ihe fireside, it is not 
the palled voluptuary, nor the care-worn statesmau, nor even the 
great prince of arts and lettcra, already crowned with the laurel, 
whose leaves ore as fit for poison as ior garlands : it is the young 
child of adventure and hope. Ay. and the emptier ids purse, ten to 
one but llie richer his heart, and the wider the domains which his 
fancy enjoys as he goes on with kingly step to the Future. 

Not till towards tho evening did our adventurer slacken his pace, and 
think of n^st and refreshment. There, then, lay before him on either side 
the road, tiiosc wide patches of unenclosed land, which in England 
often denote the entrance to a village, l^cscntlyone or two neat 
cottages came in sight— then a small farm-house, with its yard 
and haras. And some way farther yet, lie saw the sign swinging 
before an inn of some pretensions— tho sort of inn often found on a 
long stage between two great towns, commonly called “ The llali- 
wuy House.” But the inn stood back from the road, having its oym 
separate sward in front, whereon was a ^roat beech-tree (ftoin which 
the sign eiftendcd) and a rustic arboui^o that to gain the inn, the 
coaclies that stopped there took a sweep from tbe main thoroagmare. 
l^Bctw'een our pcaestrian and the inn there stood, naked and alone, on 
ihe common land, a church; our ancestors never would Lave chosen 
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lliiit site Ibr it ; therefore it was a modem church— modern Gothic — 
handsome to an eye not versed in the attributes of ecclesiastical 
ai-chitccture — verv barbarous to an eye that was. Somehow or otlier 
the churcli lookecl cold and raw and uninviting. It looked a church 
for sliow— much too big for the scattered hamlet— and void of all the 
venerable associations which give their peculiar and unspeakable 
atraosi)here of piety to the churches in wliich succeeding generations 
have knelt and worshipped. Leonard paired and surveyed the edilicc 
with an unleanied but poetical gase— it dissatislied him. And he was 
yet pondering why, when a young girl pwsed slowly before him, her 
eves fixed on the ground, opened the little gate that led into the 
churchyard and vanished, fie did not see the child’s face ; but there 
was something in Jier movements so utterly listless, forlorn, and sad. 
tliat his heart was touched. What did slie there ? He approachsii 
the low wall with a noiseless step, and looked over it wistfuDy. 

There, by a grave evidently ^mte recent, with no wooden tomb nor 
tombstone like the rest, the little girl had thrown herself, and she 
was sobbing loud and passionately. Leonard opened the gate, and 
approached her with a soft step. [Mingled with her sobs, he heard 
broken sentences, wild and vain, as all human son*owings over gravet 
must be. 

Falhcc !— oh, father ! do you not really hear me ? I am so lone — 
so lone 1 Take me to you— take me ! ” And she buried her face in 
the deep grass. 

Poor child 1 ” said Leonard, in a half-whisper — “he is not there. 
Look above ! ” 

'Fhe girl did not heed him— he put liis arm round her w^aist gently 
— she made a gesture of impatience and anger, but she would not 
turn her face — ^and she clung to the Mave with her liands. 

After clear sunny days the dews fall more heavily; and now, as the 
sun set, tlie herbage was bathed in a vaporous haxe — a dim mist rose 
around. The young man seated himself beside her, imd tried to draw 
the child to his breast. Then she turned eagerly, indignantly, and 
pushed him aside with jealous arms. He nrofaned the grave. He 
understood her with his Jeep poet-heart, ana rose. There was a pause. 

Leonard was the first to break it. 

“ Come to your home with me, my child, and we will talk of him by 
the way.” 

“ Him ! Who are you ? lou did not know him ! "—said the girl, 
still with anger. “Go away— why do you disturb me P I do no one 
harm. Go — ^go ! ” • 

“ You do yourself harm, and that will grieve him if he sees you 
yonder ! Come ! ” 

The child looked at liirn through her blinding tears, and liis face 
softened and soothed her. 

“ Go ! ” she said, very pjaintively, and in subdued accents. ** I 
win but stay a minute more. I— I nave so much to say yet.” 

Leonard left the chui'chyard, and wmted without : and in a short 
time the child came forth, waved him amdc as he approached her, and 
huif ied away, lie followed her at a distance, ana saw her disappear 
withiu tto inn. 
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CHAPTER V. 


'* Hip— Hip— Hurrah ! ” Such was the sound that greeted our 
TOung traveller as he reached the inn door— a sound joyous in itself, 
out s^y out of harmony with the feelings which the chud sobbing on 
the tomoless grave had left at his heart. The sound came from 
within, and was followed by thumps and stamps, and the jingle of 
passes. A strong odour of tobacco was wafted to his olfactoiy sense. 
He hesitated a moment at the threshold. Before liirn, on benches 
under the becch-trce and within the arbour, were grouped sundry 
athletic forms with "pipes in the liberal air.” 

The landlady, as she passed across the passage to tlie tap-room, 
caught sight of his form at the doorway, auacarac forward. Leonard 
stili stood iircsoli^te. He would have gone on his way, but for the 
child : she bad interested liim strongly. 

“ You seem full, ma’am,*’ said he. “ Can I have accommodation for 
the night ? ” 

" 'Why, indeed, sir,” said the landlady, civilly, “ I can give you a 
bed-room, but 1 don’t know where to put you meanwhile. The two 
parlours and the tup-room and the kitchen are all choke full. There 
has been a great cattle-fair in the neighbourhood, and I suppose wc 
have as many as fifty farmers and drovers stopping here.” 

" As to tliat, ma’am, I can sit in the bed-room you are kind enougli 
to give me ; and if it aoe.s not cause you much trouble to let me have 
some tea there, I should be glad; but T can wait your leisure. Do 
liotput yourself out of the way for me.” 

The landlady was touched by a consideration she was not mucli 
habituated to receive from her bluff customers. 


You speak very bundsome, sir, and we will do our best to serve 
you, if you will excuse all faults. Tins way, sir.” Leonard lowered 
iiis knapsack, stepped into the passage, with some difiiculty forced 
his way through a knot of sturdy giants in top-bo(jts or leathern 
gaiters, who were swarming in and out the tap-room, and followed his 
hostess upstairs to a little hed-room at the top of the liousc. 

"It is small, sir, and high,” said tlic hostess, apologetically. 
"But there be four gentlemen fanners th^t have come a great 
distance, and all the first floor is engaged ; you will be more out of 
the noise here.” 


"Nothing can suit me better. But, stay- pardon me;” and 
Leonard, glancing at the garb of the hostess, observed she was not 
in mourning. "A little girl whom 1 saw in the churchyard yonder, 
weeping very bitterly— is she a relation of yours ? Poor clnld, she 
seems to have deeper feelings than are common at her age.” 

"Ah, sir,” said the landlady, putting tfic comer of her apron to her 
eyes, “it is a very sad story— 1 don’t know what to do. llcr father 
was taken ill on tis way to Lunnon, and stopped here, and has been 
bnricMour days. Ana the poor liUle girl seems to have no relations 
—and where is she to go P Laryer Jones says we must pass her to 
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Marybonc parish, where her father lived last ; aud what’s to become 
of her then? heart bleeds to think on it.” Here there rose 
such an uproar Iroin below, that it was evident some quarrel had 
broken out ; and the hostess, recalled to her duties, hastened to carry 
thither Ip* jjrojntiatory inilucnces. 

Leonard seated himself pensively by the little lattice. Here was 
some one more alone in the world than he. And she, poor orphan, 
had no stout man’s heart to OTapple with fate, and no golden 
manuscripts that were to be os the Open>Sesame ” to the treasures 
of Aladdin. By-aud-by, the hostess brought liim up a tray with tea 
and other refreshments, and Leonard resumed his inquiries. “No 
relatives?” said he; “surely the child must have some kinsfolk in 
London? Did her father leave no directions, or was he in posses- 
sion of his faculties ?” 

" Yes, sir ; he was quite reasonable like to the last. And I asked 
him if he had not anyiliing on his mind, and he said, ^ I have.’ And 
1 said, ‘ Your little girl, sir ?’ And ho answered me, ‘ Yes, ma’am;’ 
and laying his head on his pillow, he wept vei*y quietly. I could not 
say more myself, for it set me oflf to see him cry so meekly ; but 
my husband is harder nor I, and he said, * Cheer up, Mr. Digby ; bad 
not you better write to your friends ?’ 

“ ‘ Friends ! ’ said the gentleman, in such a voice ! 'Friends ! I have 
but one, and I am going to Him I I camiol take her there ! ’ Then 
he seemed suddenly to recollect hisself, and called for his clothes, 
and rummaged in the pockets as if looking for some address, 
aud could not lind it. 11c seemed a forgetM kind of gentleman, 
and liis hands were what 1 coll helpless hands, sir! And then he 
gasped out, ' Stop— stop ! 1 never liad the address. Write to Lord 

Les * something like Lord Lester; but we could not make out 

the name. indc(ul he did not hnish it, for there was a rush of blood 
1.0 his lips ; and though he seemed sensible when he recovered, (and 
know us and his little girl too, till he went off smiling), he never 
spoke word more.” 

“ Boor man ! ” said Leonard, wiping his eyes. “ But his little girl 
surely remembers the name that ho did not finish ? ” 

“No. She says » he must have meant a gentleman whom they had 
met in the Park not long ago, who was very kind to lier father, and 
was Lord something; but i3ie don’t remember the name, for she 
never saAV him before or since, and her father talked very little about 
any one lately, but thought he should find some kiud friends at 
Screwstown, and travelled down there with her from Luirngn. But 
she supposes he was disappointed, for he went out, came back, and 
merely told her to put up the things, as they must go back to 
Luimon. And on his way there hc-^ied. Hush, what’s that? 
1 hope she did not overhear us. No. we were toliing low. She 
has the next room to your’n, sir. 1 thought 1 heard her sobbing. 
Hush!” 

“In the next room? I hear nothing. Well, with your leave, 
I will speak to her before I quit you. And had her father no money 
witlFhim?” 

“ Yes, a few sovereigns, sir ; they paid for liis funeral, and there is 
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ft little left still-enough to take her to town ; for my husband said, 
says he. ‘ Hannah, the widow save Jier mite, and we not take 
the orphan’s ;* i«Ki my husband is a liard man, too, sir— bless him !” 

“ Let me tike yqur hand, ma’am. God reward you both.” 

"La, sir !— why, even Dr. Dosowell said, rather jgTumpily>thouffh, 
* Never mind my bill ; but don’t call me up at six o’clock in the 
moming again, without knowing a little more about people.’ And I 
never wore knew Hr, Hosewell go without his bill beiag paid. He 
said it was a trick o’ the other Doctor to spite him.” 

“What other Doctor P” 

“ Oil, a very good gentleman, who got out with Mr. Digby^when 
he was taken ill, and stayed till the next morning ; and our Doctor 
says his name is Morgan, and he lives in— Lunnou, and is a homy-- 
somethiug.” 

“Homicide/’ suggested Leonard, ignorantly. 

“ Ah — homicide ; somethin like that, only a deal longer and worse. 
But he left some of the tiniest little bails you ever see, sir, to give 
the child : but, bless you, they did her no ^od— how should they P” 

“Tiny halls, oh — homocopathist — und^stajid. And the Doctor 
was kind to her; perhaps ne may help her. Have you written to 
himP” 


“But we don’t know his address, and Lunnon is a vast place, sir." 

“lam going to London, and will find it out.” 

“ All, sir, you seem very kind ; and sin* she must go to Lunnon 
(for what can we do ^vith her here ?— she’a too genteel for service), I 
wish she was going with you.” 

“ With me ! ” said Leonard, startled—" with me ! Well, why not? ” 

“I am sure she comes of good blood, sir. You would have known 
her father was quite the gentieman, only to see him die, sir. He 
went off so kind and civil Eke, as if he was ashamed to give so much 
trouble — quite a gentleman, if ever there was one. And so ore you, 
sir. I’m sure,” said the landlady, curtseying; “1 know what gentle- 
fouc be.^ I’yc been a housekeeper in the first of families in this very 
shire, sir, though I can’t say I’ve served in Lunnon ; and' so, as 
gentlefolks know each other. I’ve no doubt you could find out lier 
relations. Dear— dear! Coming, coming!” 

Here there were loud cries for the hostess, and she hurried away. 
The farmers and drovers were begmning to depart, and their bills 
were to be made out and paid. Lconaro saw his hostess no more 
that nigbt. The last hip— hip — ^hurrah, was heard; some toast, 
lierhaps to' the health of the county members and the chamber 
tjf woe, beside Leonard’s, rattled with the shout. By-and-b^ sEence 
gradujuly succeeded the various dissonant sounds below. The carts 
and gigs rolled away : the clatter of hoofs on the road ceased : there 
was then a dumb dull sound as of locking-up, and low humming 
voices below, and footsteps mounting the flairs to bed, with now and 
then a drunken hiccup or maudlin laugh, as some conquered votary 
of Bacchus was fairly carried up to his domicile. 

h Ail. then, at last w'as sEent, just as the clock from the church 
nnded the stroke of eleven. *' 

Leonard, meanwhEc, had been looking over Lis MSS. There 
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first a project for an improvement on the steam-engine,— a project 
that had long lain in his mind, bcgim with the first hnowledge of 
mechanics that lie had gleaned trom his purchases of the Tinker. He 
put that aside now— it required too great an effort of the reasoning 
faculty to^ re-examine. 

He glanced less hastily over a collection of essays on various sub- 
jects — some that he thought indifferent, some that he thought mod. 
He then lingered over a collection of verses, written in his best Hand, 
with loving care -7 verses first inspired by his perusal of Nora's 
melancholy memorials. These verses were as a diary of his heart 
and his fancy — those deep unwitnessed struggles which the boyhood 
of all more thoughtful natures has passed in its bright yet murky 
storm of the cloud imd the lightnjng-ffash,-~though but few boys 
pause to record the crisis from which slowly emerges Man. And 
these first desultory grappliz^ with the fumtive airy images that fiit 
through the dim chambers of the brain, had become with each effort 
more sustained and vigorous, till the phantoms were spelled- the 
dying ones arrested, tlic Lnmaterial seized, and clothed with Torm. 
Gazing on his last effort, Leonard felt tliat there, at len^h, spoke 
forth the Toct. It was a work which, thougli as yet but half com- 
pleted, came from a strong hand; not that shadow trembling on 
unsteady waters, which is but the pale reflex and imitation of some 
bright mind, sphered out of reach and afar, but an original substance 
—a lifo7-a thing of the Faculty,-— hreathiug back already the 

breath it had received. This work had paused during Leonardos 
residence with Mr. Avenel, or had only now and then, in stealth, and 
at night, received a rare touch. Now, as with a fresh eye, he re- 
perused it, and with that strange, innocent admiration, not of self— 
for a man’s work is uot, alas ! hunself,— it is tiie beautified and ideal- 
ised essence fextriictcd, he knows not how, from his own human ele- 
ments of clay), admiration known but to poets— their purest delight, 
often their sole reward. And then, with a warmer ana more earthly 
beat of his full heart, he rushed in fancy to the Great City, where ail 
rivers of Fame meet, but not to be merged and lost,— sallying forth 
a^in, individualisea and separate, to flow through that one vast 
Thought of God which we call The World. 

He put up his papers, and opened his window, as was his ordinary 
custom, before he retired to rest— for he had many odd Imbits ; and 
he loved to look out into the night when he prayed. His soul seemed 
to escape from the body,— to mount on the air,— to gain more rapii 
access to the far Tlirone in the Infinite,— when his breath wqpt forth 
among the winds, and his eyes rested fixed on the stai-s of heaven. 

So the boy prayed silently ; and after his prayer, he was about, lin- 
geringly, to close the liittice, when he heard distinctly sobs close at 
hand. 11c paused, and held his breath ; tlieu looked gently out ; the 
casement next his ow-n was also oi^en. Some one was also at watch by 
tliat casement — perhaps also graying. He listened yet more intently, 
and caught, soft and low, the words, “Father,— father,— do you hear 
me 
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CHAPTER VI. 

L£0XA311> opened his door^ and stole towards that of uhe loom 
adjoining ; for his hrst natural impulse had been to enter and console. 
But when his touch was on the handle, he drew back. Child though 
the mourner was, her sorrows were rendered yet more sacred from 
intrusion by her sex. Something, he knew not what, in his yonng 
ignorance, withheld him from the threshold. To have crossed it then 
would have seemed to him profanation ; so he returned, and for hours 
yet he occasionally heard the sobs, till they died away, and childhood 
wrat itself to sleep. 

But the next morning, when he heard his neighbour astir, he 
knocked gently at her door ; there was no answer. He entered softly, 
and saw her seated very listlessly in the centre of the room— as if it 
had no familiar nook or comer, as the rooms of home have, — ^lier liands 
drooping on her lap, and her eyes gazing desolately on the floor. 
Then he approachea and spoke to her. 

Helen was very subdued, and very silent. Her tears seemed dried 
up ; and it was long before she gave sim or token t^t she heeded 
him. At length, however, he gradually succeeded in rousing licr 
interest ; and the first symptom of his success was in the quiver of 
her lip, and the overflow of lier downcast eyes. 

By litiJe and little he wormed himself into Jicr confidence ; and she 
told him, in broken whispers, her simple story. But, what moved 
him the most was, that, beyond her sense of loneliness, she did not 
seem to feel her own unprotected state. She mourned the object she 
had nursed, and heeded, and cherished: for she liad been rather the 
protectress than the protected to the helpless dead. He could not 
gain from her any more satisfactory information tlian the landlady 
had already imparted, os to her friends and jirospects * but she per- 
mitted him passively to look among the effects her father liad Im— 
save onj^ 'tliat, if uis hand touched something that seemed to her 
associations especially holy, she waved him back, or drew it onickly 
away. There were many bills receipted in the name of Captain 
Bigoy— old yellow faded music-scores lor the flute, — extracts of Parts 
from Prompt Books,“-gay parts of lively comedies, in which heroes 
have so noble a contempt for money— fit heroes for a Sheridan and a 
Parquhijr: close by these were several paiinibroker’s tickets; and, 
not arrayed smoothly, but crumpled up, as if with an indignant, ner- 
vous clutch of the helpless liands, some two or three letters. He 
asked Helen’s permission to glance at these, for they might afford a 
clue to friends. Helen gave the permission by a silent bend of the 
head. The letters, however, were but shoi-t and freezing answers 
from what appeared to be distant connections, or former mends, or 
persons to whom the deceased had applied for some situation. They 
were all very disheartening in their tone. Leonard next endeavoured 
to r^resh Helen’s memory as to the name of the nobleman which 
had’^cen last on her father’s lips : hut there he failed wholly. Per 
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it may be remembered that Lord D’Estraa^e, when be pressed bis 
loan on Mr. Digby, and subsequently told thc'it gentleman to adiress 
to him at Mr. Egerton’s, bad, from a natural delicacy, sent the child on. 
that she might not witness the charity bestowed on the father ; ana 
Helen said truly, that Mr. Digby had sunk latterly into an habitual 
silence on hJl his aflaivs. She mignt have heard her father mention the 
name, but she had not treasured it up : all she could say was, that 
she should know the stranger again if sue met him, and his dog too. 
Seeing that the child had grown calm. Leonard was then going to 
leave the room, in order to confer with the hostess ; when she rose 
suddenly, though noiselessly, and put her little hand in his, as if to 
detain him. She did not. say a word— the action said all— said, “ Do 
not desert me.” And Leonard’s heart rushed to his lips, and he 
answered to the ad ion, as he bent down and kissed her cheek, 
Orphan, will you go with me ? M e have one father yet to both of 
us, and He will guide us on earth. I am fatherless, like you.” She 
raised her eyes to liis— looked at him long— and then leant her head 
confidingly on his strong young shoulder. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

At noon that sam(' day, the yoimg man and the child were on their 
road to London, The host had at first a little demurred at trusting 
Helen to so voung a companion ; but Leonard, in his happy igno- 
rance, had talked so sanguinely of finding out tliis lord, or some 
adequate protectors for the child; and in so grand ^ strain, though 
Avith all sincerity — ^had spoken of his own great prospects in the 
metropolis (he did not say what they Avere !)— that nad he been the 
craftiest impostor he could not more have taken in the rustic host. 
And wliile the landlady still cherished the illusive fanpy, that all 
gentlefolks must know each other in London, as they did in a county, 
the landlord believed, at least, that a young man so respectably 
dressed, although but a foot-traveller— who talked in so confident a 
tone, and who was so willing to niidcrtake what might he rather a 
burthensomc char^ge, unless ho saw how to rid himself of it— would 
be sure to have triends, older aud wiser than himself, who would 
judge Avhafc coind best be done for the orphan. 

And what was the host to do with her ? Better this volunteered 
escort, at least, than viAgnely passing her on from parish to parish, 
and leaving h(g friendless at last in the streets of Xiondoa. Helen, 
too, smiled, for the first time on being asked her wishes, and again 
put her lumd in Leonard’s. In short, so it was settled. 

The little girl made up a bundle ol the thin^ she most prized or 
needed. Leonard did not feel* the additional load, as ho slung it to 
his knapsack: the rest of the luggage was to be sent to London as 
soon as Leonard Ayrote (which he promised to do soon), aud gave an 
address. 

Helen paid her last visit to the chnretiyaid; and she joined her 
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oon^nion as lie stood on the road, without the solcnin precincts. 
And now they had gone on some hours: and when ho asked if she 
were tired, she still answered “ No.” But Leonard was merciful, 
and made their day’s jounicv short ; and it took tlicm some days to 
reach Ijondon. By the lon^ lonely way they grow so intimate, at the 
end of the second day, they called each other brother and sister; and 
Leonard, to his delight, found that as her gj’icf, witli the bodily 
movement and the change of scene, subsided from its first intensencss 
and its insensibility to other impressions, slie aevebped a quickness 
of comprehension far beyond her years. Poor child I that had been 
forced upon her by Necessity. :Vnd she understood him in his 
spiritual consolations — ^half poetical, half religious ; and she listened 
to his own talc, and tho story (u his sclf-education and solil.ary 
stagglcs—those. too, she understood. But when he burst out with 
his enthusiasm, nis glorious hopes, liis confidence in the fate before 
them, then she would shake her liead very quietly and very sadly. 
Lid she comprehend them? Alas! perhaps Icxi well. She knew 
more as to real life than he did. Leonard, w'as at first their joint 
treasurer; but before the second day was over, Helen seemed to dis- 
cover that he was too lavish ; and she told him so, with a prudent 
grave look, putting her hand on his arm fis he v/as about to ent er an 
inn to dine ; and the gravity would have been comic, but that the 
eyes through their moisture were so meek and grateful. She felt lie 
was about to incur tliat ruinous extravagance on her account, Somo- 
liow or other, the purse found its way into her keeping, and then she 
looked proud and in her natural element. 

Ah ! what happy meals under her care were provided ; so mncli 
more enjoyable tlian in dull, sanded inn parlours, swarming with liics, 
and reeking with stale tobacco. She would leave him at the entrance 
of a village, bound forward, and cater, and return with a little basket 
and a pretty blue jug — which she liad bought on the road— -the last 
filled with new milk; the first with new bread, and some special 
dainty in radishes or water-cresses. And she had such a talent for 
finding out the prettiest spot whereon to halt and dine : sometimes 
in the heart of a wood— so still, it wtis like a forest in fairy tales, the 
hare stealing through the alleys, or tho snnirrel peeping at them from 
the boughs ; sometimes by a little brawling stream, with the fishes 
seen under the clear wave, and shooting round the crumbs thrown to 
them. They made an Arcadia of the dull road up to their dread 
Thcrmopyl®— the var against the. million that waited them on the 
other side of their pass through Tonipe. 

“ Shall we be as happy when we are great ?'* said Leonard, in his 
grand simplicity. 

Helen sighed, and the vise little head was ifiiakeiL 
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CHAPTER vm. 

At last*iliey came within efisy reach of London ; but Leonard had 
resolved not to enter the metrooolis fatigued and exiiausted as a 
wanderer needincr refuge, but fresn and elate, as a conqueror coming 
in triumph to take possession of the capital. Therefore they halted 
early in the evening of the day preceding this imperial entry, about 
six miles from the metr()[)olis, m the neij^bourbood of Ealing (for by 
that route lay their way). They were not tired on arriving at their 
inn. The weather was sin^larly lovely, with that combination of 
softness and brilliancy which is only known to the rare true summer 
days of Enghuid ; all below so CTcen, above so blue— days of which 
\vc have about six in the year, and recall vaguely when we read of Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian, of damsel and knight in Spenser’s golden 
Summer Song— or of J acques, dropx)ed under the oak-tree, watching the 
deer amidst ill 0 dells of Ardennes. So, after a little pause at their 
iim, tliey strolled forth, not for travel butpleasiire, towards the cool of 
hunset, passing by the grounds that once belonged to the Duke of 
Kent, and catching a glimpse of the shrubs and lawns of that bcauli- 
lul domain throuj^i the lodge gates; then they crossed into some 
holds, and came to a little rivulet called the Brent. fleJeii had been 
more sad that day than on any during their‘ journey. Perhaps be- 
cause, on approacning London, the memory of her father became 
more vivid; perhaps from her precocious knowledge of life, and her 
ibreboding of wliat was to befall them, children that^ they both were. 
But Leonard was selfish that day • he could not be influenced by his 
companion’s sorrow ; he was so full of his own sense of being, and he 
had already caught from the atmosphere the fever that belongs to- 
anxious capitals. 

Sit here, sister,” said he imperiously, throwing himself under the 
shade of a pollard tree that overhung the winding brook, sit here 
and talk.” 

He flung off liis hat, tossed back his rich curls, and sprinkled his 
brow from the stream that eddied round the roots of the tree that 
bulged out, bald and gnarled, from the bank, and delved into the 
waves below. Helen quietly obeyed him, and nestled dose to his 
side. 

“ And so this* London is really very vast?— veut?” he repeated 
iunuisitively. 

Very,” answered Helen, as, abstractedly) she plucked the cow- 
slips near her, and let them fall into the running waters. “ See how 
the flowers are carried down the stream 1 They are lost now, Lon- 
don is to us what the river is to the flowers—verj^ vast — ^very strong ; ” 
aud she added, after a pause-^* very cruel ! ” 

“ Cruel ! Ah, it Aajt been so to you; but notff .'—now I will take 
care of ;irou! ” He smiled triumphantly; and his smile was beantifiii 
both iff its pride and its kindness. It is astonishing how Leonard had 
altered since he had left his uncle’s ; he was both younger and older* 
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for the sense of genius, when it snaps its shackles, makes us both oldex 
and wiser as to the world it soars to— younger and blinder as to the 
world it springs from. 

And it is not a very handsome city either, you say?” 

" Very ugly, indeed,” said Helen, with some fervour; at least all 
I have seen of it.” ' 

But there must be parts that are prettier than others ? You say 
there are parks : why should not we lodge near them, and look upon 
the »cen trees ?” 

" That would be nice,” said Helen, almost joyously : “ but—” and 
. here the head was shaken—*^ there are no lodgings for us except iu 
courts and alleys.” 

“Why?” 

“ Whv ?” echoed Helen, with a smile, and she held up the purse. 

“ Pooh ! always tliat horrid purse ; as if, too, we were not going to 
fill it. Did not I tell you the story of i’ortunio ? Well, at all events, 
we will go first to the neighbourhood where you last lived, and learn 
there all we can ; and then the day after to-morrow, 1 will see this 
Dr. Morgan, and find out the Lord.” 

The tears started to Helenas soft eyes : " You want to get rid of 
me soon, brother.” 

“ 1 ! Ah, 1 feel so happy to have you with me, it seems to me as if 
I had pined for you all my life, and ^u had come at last ; for I never 
had brother, nor sister, nor any one to love, that was not older than 
myself, except ” 

“ Except the young lady you told me of,” said Helen, turning away 
her face; for children ore very jealous. *• 

“ Yes. 1 loved her, love her still. But that was different,” saia 
Leonard. “ I could never have talked to her as to you : to you I 
open my whole heart ; you are my little Muse, Helen : 1 confess to 
you my wild whims axid fancies as frankly as if 1 were wi'iting poetry,” 
As he said this, a step was heard, and a shadow fell over the stream. 
A belated angler appeared on the margin, drawing his line impatiently 
across the water, as if to wori^ some dozing fish into a bite before it 
finally settled itself for the night. Absorbed iu his occupation, the 
angler did not observe the young persons on tlie sward under the tree, 
and he halted there, dose upon them. 

“ Curse that perch !” said he aloud. 

“ Take care, sir ! ” cried Leonard ; for theman, in stepping back, 
nearly trod upon Helen. 

The., angler turned. “What*s the matter? Hist! you have 
frighteiied my ncrdi. Keep still, can’t you ? ” 

Hden drew herself out of the way. and Leonard remained motion- 
less : he remembered Jackeyino, ami felt a sympathy for the angler. 

“ It is the most extraordinary perch, that I ” muttered the stranger, 
soliloquising. “ It has the devirs own luck. It must have been bom 
with a silver spoon in its mouth, that ‘damned perch I £ shall never 
catch it— never ! Ha !— no— only a weed. I give it up.” With this 
he mdimantly jerked his rod from the water and began to disjoint it. 
While leisurely engaged in this occupation, he turned to Leonard. 

“ Hliunph ! are you intimately acquainted with this stream, sir ? ” 
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** No,” answered Leonard ; “ I never saw it before.” 

AuGuan (solemnly) .—Then ypnng man, take my advice, and do 
not give way to its fascinations. Sir, I am a martyr to this stream ; 
•t has been the Delilah of my existence. 

Leon Ann (interested: the lost sentence seemed to him poetical). — 
The Delilah, sir 1 the Delilah ! 

Angler. — ^The Delilah. Young man, listen, and be warned by 
(‘xample. When I was about yottr age, 1 first came to this stream 
to fish. Sir, on that fatal day, about 8 r.M., I hooked up a fish- 
such a big one, it must have weighed a pound and a half. Sir, it was 
that length [and the angler put finger to wrist]. And just when 
1 had got it nearly ashore by the veiy place where you are sitting, on 
that shelving bank, young man, the fine broke, and the perch twisted 
hhnself among those roots and— cacodiemon that he was— ran off, 
hook and all. Well, that fish haunted me ; never before had I seen 
such a fish. Minnows 1 had caught in the Thames and elsewhere, 
also gudgeons, and occasionallv a dace. But a fish like that — 
PEllCH— all liis fins up, like the sails of a man-of-war— -a monster 

J )erch— a whale of a perch ! — No, never till then had 1 known wliat 
eviatlians lie hid within the deeps. 1 could not sleep till I had 
returned; and again, sHr , — 1 cauj^t that perch. And this time I 
pulled him fairly out of the water. Ho escaped ; and how did he 
escape P Sir, he left lus eye behind him on the hook. Years, long 
years, have passed since then ; but never sbaJl I •forget the agony of 
that moment. 

Leonard. — To the perch, sir ? 

Angler.— Perch ! agonv to him ! He enjoyed it agony to me. 
I gazed on that eye, and the eye looked as sly and as wicked as if it 
was laughing in my face. Well, sir, I had beard that there is no 
better bait for a perch than a perdi’s eye. I adjusted that eye on the 
hook, and dropped in the line gently. The water was unusually clear ; 
in two minutes I saw that porch rctnm. He awoached the hook : 
he recognised his eye— frisked his tail — ^Diade. axunge— and, as I 
live, carried off the eye, safe and sound ; ^d I sm him digesting it 
by the side of that -water-lily. The lifckingiiend ! Seven times 
since that da>, in the course of a varieifi andT eventful life, have I 
(might that perch, and seven times has that perch escaped. 

Leonard (astonished).— It can’t be the same perch : perches are 
very tender fish — a hook inside of it, and an eye booked out of it — no 
perch could withstand such havoc in its constitution. 

Angler (with an appearance of awe).— It does seem supernatural. 
But it is that perch : for, harkye. sir, there is only one perch in the 
whole brook ! AU the years I have fished here, I have never caught 
another perch; and this solitary inmate of the watery clement I know 
by sight better than I knew my own lost father. For each time that 
I have raised it out of the w4er, its profile has been turned to me. 
and I have seen, with a shudder, that it has had only— One Eye ! It 
is a most mysterious and a most diabolical phenomenon, that perch ! 
It has been the ruin of my prospects in life. I was offejred a situ- 
ation iff Jamaica : I could not go with that perch left here in triumph. 
I might afterwai'ds have had an appointment in India, but 1 could not 
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put the ocean between myself and that perch; thus have I frittered 
away my eiistence in the fatal metropolis of my native laud. And 
once a week from Eebruary to December, I come hither.— Good 
Heavens ! if 1 should catch the pcrdi at last, the occupation of my 
eodstoucc will be gone. , 

Leouai’d gazed cuiiously at the angler, as the last tlius moum- 
fuhv concluded. The ornate turn of Jus periods did not suit with his 
costume : he looked woefully threadbare and shabby— a geutcel sort 
of shabbiness too — shabbincss in black. There was humour in the 
comers of his lip ; and his hands, though they did not seem very 
dean— indeed his occupation was not friendly to such niceties— were 
those of a man who had not knoum manual labour. Ilis face wfis 
pale and pulled, but the tip of the nose was red : he did not scorn as 
if the watery element was as familiar to himself as to his Delilah— 
the percli. 

Such is Life !” recommenced the angler, in a moralising tone, as 
he slid his rod into its canvas case. If a man knew what it wiis to 
fish all one’s life in a stream that has only one perch to catch that 
one perch nine times in all. and nine times to sec it hdl hack into the 
water, plump ;— if a man knew what it was— why, then” — ^Here the 
angler looked over his shoulder full at Leonard — “ why then, young 
sir, he would know what human lile is to vain ambition. Good 
evening.” 

Away he went, treading over the daisies and king-cups. Helen’s 
eyes followed him wistfully. 

“What a strafe person!” said Leonard, laughing. 

** 1 tliink he is a very wise one^” murmured Helen ; and she came 
close up to Leonard; and took his liand in both hers, as if she felt 
already that he was in need of the Comforter— the line broken, and 
perch lost I 


CHAPTER K. 

At noon the next day, London stole upon them through a gloomy, 
thick, oi)pressivo atmosphere ; for where is it that we c^ say London 
bursts on the sight P It stole on them through one of its fairest and 
most gracious avenues of approach— by the stately gardens of Ken- 
sinjrton— along the side of Hyde Park, and so on towards Cumber- 
land Gate. 

Leonard was not the least struck. And yet with a very littli; 
money, and a very little taste, it would be easy to render this entrance 
to London os grand and as imposing as that to Paris from the Cbahips 
Elpstks, As they came near tlie Edgeware Hoad, Helen took her new 
brother by Die Land and guided him ; for she knew all that ncigli- 
bourhood, and she w^as accjiuainted imh a lodging near that occnpitKi 
by her father (to tltat lodging itseK she could not have gone for the 
world), where they miglit be lioused cheaply. 

lluniist then the sky, so dull and overcast since morning, <seemed 
one iiiftss of black cloud. There suddenly came on a violent storm ol 
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rain. The boy aud girl took refuge in a covered mews, in a street 
nmning out of tlie Edge^yare lload. This shelter soon became 
crowded; the two young pilgrims crg)t close to the wall, apart 
from the rest — Tjcouard’s arm round lielcn’s waist, slmltering her 
from the rain that tlje strong wind contending with it beat in through 
the passage. Presently a young gentleman, of better mien and dress 
than the otlicr refugees, entered, not hastily, but rather with a slow 
and proud step, as if, though he deigned to take shelter, he scorned 
to run to it. He glanced somewhat haughtily at the assembled 
group—pMsed on through the midst of it—came near Leonard— 
took off iiis hat, and shook the rain from its brim. His head thus 
uncovered, left all his features exposed; and the village youth 
recognised, at tlie iirst glance, his old victorious assailant on the 
green at llazeldcan. 

Yet llandal Leslie was altered. His dark cheek was as thin as in 
boyhood, and even yet more wasted by intense study and night vigils ; 
but the expression of liis face was at once more refined and mainly, 
and there wjis a steady concentrated light in his eye, like that of one 
who has been in the Imbit of bringing all his thoughts to one point. 
He looked older than he was. lie was dressed simply in black, 
a colour w'hich became him ; and altogether his aspect and figure were 
not showy indeed, but distinguislied. He looked to the common eye 
a gentleman ; and to tlic more observant, a scholar. 

licUcr-skelter !— pell-mell ! the group in the passage— now pres^ 
each on each— now scattered on all sides — ^making way — crushing 
down the mews— against tlie wjiils, as a fier>^ horse darted undw’ 
shelter. The rider, a young man, with a very handsome face, and 
dressed with that peculiar care which we commonly call dandyism, 
cried out, gooddiumouredlj^ ‘'Don’t be afraid; the horse siian’t 
huit ?my of you — a thousand pardons — so ho! so hoi” He 
patted tlie horse, and it stood as still as a statue filling up the 
centre of the passage. The groups resettled— llandal approached 
the rider. 

“ Prank Hazildean ! ” 

“ Ah — ^is it indeed llandal Leslie ! ” 

Prank was off his horse in a moment^ and the bridle was consigned 
to tlic care of a slim ’prentice-boy holdmg a bundle. 

“ hly dear fellow, how glad 1 am to see you. How lucky it was 
that I should turn in here. Not like me either/for I don’t much care 
for a ducking. Staying in town, Bandal ?” 

“ Yes ; at your uncle^s, Mr. Egerton. I have left Oxford. • 

"Porgooil?” 

“ Por good.” 

“ But you have not taken your degree, 1 tliink ? We Etonians all 
considered you booked for a double-first. Oh ! we have been so proud 
of your fame— you carried off all the prizes.” 

* Not all ; but some, certainly. Mr. Egerton offered me my choice 
— ^to stay for my degree, or to erter at once into the Poreign Office. 
I preferred tlic end to the means ; ior, after all, what good are acade- 
lionours but as the entrance to fife ? To enter now, is to save a 
step in a long way. Prank.” 
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Ah ! ytm were always ambitious, and you will make a great figurec 
I am sure/' 

“ Perhaps so— if I work for it. Knowledge is power ! ” 

Leonard started. 

" And you ! ” resumed Kandal, looking with some curious attention 
at his old school-fellow— “ You never canio to Oxford. I did hear 
you were goinp in the army,” 

“ I am m the Guards,” said Prank, trying hard not to look too 
conceited as he mode that acknowledgment The Governor pished a 
little, and would rather I had come to live with him in the old Hall, 
and take to farming. Time enough for tliat — eh ? ]3y Jove, Kandal, 
how pleasant a thing is life in Ijondon ! Do you go to Almack’s to- 
night!-” 

“No ; Wednesday is a lioliday in the House ! There is a great 
Parliamentary dinner at ]Mr. Egerton’s. He is in the cabinet now, 
you know ; but you don’t see much of your uncle, I think.” 

“Our sets are different,” said the young gentleman, in a tone of 
voice worthy of Brummefl. “AH those Pariianieutary feHows are 
devilish duH. The rain’s over. I don’t know whether the Governor 
would like me to caU at Grosvenor Square ; but pray come and see me. 
Here’s inv card to remind you ; you must dine at our mess. Sucli 
capital fellows ! What day will you fix ?” 

1 wiH call and let you know. Don’t you find it rather expensive 
in the Guards ? I remember that you thought the Governor, as you 
caH him, used to chafe a little when you wi-ote for more pocket- 
money ; and the only time I ever saw you with tears in your eyes, 
was when Mr. Hazeldean, in sending you five pounds, reminded you 
that his estates were not entailed— were at his own disposal, and they 
should never go to an extravagant spendthrift. It was not a pleasant 
threat that, Prank.” 

“Oh!” cried the young man. colouring deeply ; “It was not the 
threat that pained me : it was that my father could think so meanly 
of me as to fancy that— WeH— weH, out those were schoolboy days: 
and my father was always more generous than I deserved. We must 
sec a great deal of each other, K^dal. How good-natured you were at 
Eton, making my longs and shorts for me ; I shaH never forget it. 
Do caH soon.” 

Prank swung himself into his saddle, and rewarded the slim youth 
with half a crown— a‘ largess four times more simple than his father 
would have deemed suflicient. A jerk of the reins and a touch of the 
heel — off hounded the fiery horse and the gay j oung rider. Kandal 
mused ; and as the rain had now ceased, llie passengers under shelter 
dispersed and went their way. Only j^dal, Leonard, and Helen, 
remained behind. Then, as Ilaudal, still musing, lifted his eyes, they 
fell upon Leonard’s face. He started, passed his hand quickly over 
his brow- looked again, bard and piercmgly ; and the change in his 
pale cheek to a shade stiU paler — a quick compression and nervous 
gnawing of liis lip— showed that he too recognised an old foe. Then 
his glance nm over Leonard’s dress, which w^as somewha dust-stained, 
but fan above the chiss amongst which the peasant, was bom. Kandal 
raised liis brows in surprise, and with a smile slightly supercilious — 
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the smile stung Leonard; and with a slow step Hondal left t)ie 
passage, and took his way towards Grosvenor Square. The Entrance of 
Ambition was clear to him. 

Then the little girl once more took Leonard by the hand, and led 
him through rows of humble, obscure, dreary streets. It seemed 
almost like an allegory personified, as the sad, silent child led on the 
pcnnilF>3s and low-bom adventurer of genius by the squalid shops, and 
i^buugh the winding lanes, which grew meaner and meaner till both 
their forms vanished from view. 


CHAPTER X. 

" But do come ; change your dress, return and dine with me ; you 
will have just time, Harley. You will meet the most eminent men of 
our party ; surely they are worth your study, philosopher that you 
affect to be.” 

Thus said Audley Egerton to Lord L’Bstrange, with w hom he had 
been riding (after the toils of his office). Tlic two gentlemen were in 
Audley’s libraiy. Mr. Egerton, as usual, buttoned up, seated in his 
chair, in the erect posture of a man who scorns “ inglorious ease.” 
Harley, as usual, thrown at length on the sofa, his long hair in 
careless curls, his neckcloth loose, his habiliments flowing — sim- 
plex indeed— “his grace all his own; seemingly negligent, 

never slovenly ; at ease everywhere and with every one, cjven with 
Mr. Audley Egerton, who chilled or awed the ease out of most 
people. 

*^Nay, my dear Audley, forgive me. But your eminent men are 
all men of one idea, and that not a diverting one—politics ! politics ! 
politics ! The storm in the saucer.” 

“ But what is your life, Harley ? — ^the saucer without the storm ? ” 

" Do you know, that’s very well said, Audley ? I did not think 
you liad so much liveliness of repartee. Life— life ! it is insipid, it 
is shallow. No launching Argosies in the saucer. Audley, 1 have 
the oddest fancy ” 

" That of course,” said Audley, drily; “ you never have any other. 
What is the new one ? ” 

Hahlet (with great gravity). — ^Do you believe in Mesmerism ? 

Audley.— Certainly not. ^ , • 

Haeley.— If it were in the power of an animal magnetiser to get 
me out of my own skin into somebody else’s ! That's my fancy ! I 
am so tired of myself— so tired ! I have run through my ideas — 
know every one of them by heart. When some pretentious impostor 
of an idea perks itself up |md saj^s. Look at me— I’m a new ac- 
quaintance, 1 just give it a nod, and say. Not at all — you have only 
got a new coat on ; you are the same old wretch that has bored me 
these last twenty years ; get away. But if one could be in a new 
skin ? if I could be for half an hour your tall porter, or one of your 
eminent matter-of-fact men, I should then really travel into a new 
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world * Everyman’s brain must be a wwld in i^jself, eb ? If I could 
but make a parocbial settlement even in yours, Audley — run over all 
your thoughts and sensations. Upon my life, rll go and talk to that 
French incsmeriser about it. 

^ Atjdley (who does not seem to like the notion of liaving his 

S bts ana sensations rummaged, even by his friend, and even iu 
. — ^Tooln pooh, pooh ! Do talk like a man of sense. 

Hailley.— Man of sense ! Where sliall I find a model ? I don’t 
know a man of sense ! — never met such a creature. Don’t believe it 
ever existed. At one time 1 thought Socrates must have been a man 
of sense; — delusion; he would stand gazing into the air, and talk- 
ing to his Genius from sunrise to subset. Is that like a man of sense ? 
Poor Audley ; how puzzled he looks ! Well, 1*11 ivy and taik sense 
to oblige you. And first [here Barley raised Jiimseli on his elbow j— 
first, is it true, as I have heard vaguely, that you arc paying court to 
the sister of that infamous Italian traitor P 
“Madame di Negra? No: 1 am not paying court to her,” an- 
swered Audley, with a cold smile. “But she is very handsome ; she 
is very clever ; she is useful to mCT-I need not say how or why : tliat 
belongs to my metier as a politician. But 1 think, if you will take 
my advice, or get your friend to take, it, I could obtain from her 
brother, throu^ my infiuenco with her, some liberal concessions to 
your exile. She is very anxious to know where he is.” 

“ lou have not told her.” 

No ; 1 promised you I would keep that secret.” 

“Be sure you do: it is only for some miscliief, some snare, that 
she could desire such information. Concessions ! pooh ! This is nc 
question of concessions, but of rights.” 

" I think you should leave your friend to judge of that” ^ 

“WeU, I will write to him. Meanwhile, beware of this woman, 
I have heard much of her abroad, and she has the character of her 
brother for duplicity and ” 

“Beauty,” interrupted Audley, turning the conversation with 
practised adroitness. “lam told that the Count is one of the hand- 
somest men in Europe, much handsomer than his sister, still, though 
nearly twice her age. Tut— tut — Harley; fear not for me. I am 
prool against all feminine attractions. This heart is dead.” 

“ Nay, nay ; it is not lor you to speak thus— leave that to me. But 
even 1 will not say it. The. heart never efies. And you ; what have 
you lost?— a 'v\Tfe; true: an excellent npble-hearteu woman. But 
was it love that you felt for her? Enviable man, have you ever 
loved?” ^ • 

“ Perhaps not, Harley,” said Audley, with a sombre aspect, and in 
dejected accents ; “ vciy few men ever have loved, — at least as you 
mean by the word. But there are other passions th an love tliat kill 
the heart, and reduce us to mechanism ” 

* If, at the date in which Lord L'Estrange held this conversation with Mr.Egrer- 
ton, AUroil dc Musset had written Ills combes, we should suspect that his lordship 
had pl|^ariserl from one of them the whimsical idea that be here vent^,upon 
Audlg^ In repeating: it, the author at least cannot escape from the charge of 
obligation to a writer whose humour is safflciently opulent to justify tiio loeo. 
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While Egerton spoke^ Harley turned aside, and his breast heaved. 
There was a short silence ; Audlcy was tlic lirst to break it. 

" Speaking of niy lost wife, 1 am sorry that you do not approve of 
what 1 have done for lier youn^ kinsman, Rwidal Leslie.” 

Habjley (recovering liimscll with an effort) . — Is it tnic kindness 
to liid him excliange manly independence for the protection of an 
olhcial patron ? 

AxJDLioy. — did not bid hiin. I gave him his choice. At his age, 
I should have chosen as he lias done. 

Harley. — I tnist not ; 1 tliink better of you. Hut answer me 
one question frankly, and ihen JL wid ask another. l)o you mean to 
make this young man your heir ? 

Audley (with a slight embarrassment). — Heir, pooh! I am 
young still. 1 may live as long as he— time enough to think of 
that. 

‘Harley. — ^Then now to my second question. Have you told this 
youth plainly that he may look to you for influence, but not for 
wealth ? 

Apple Y (firmly).— I think I have; but I shall repeat it more 
emphatically. 

Harley. — T hen I am satisfied as to your conduct, but not as to 
his. For he has too acute an intellect not to know what it is to 
forfeit independence; and, depend on it, he has made Ms calcula- 
tions. and would throw you into the bargain in any balance that he 
coidu strike in his favour. You go by your experience in judging 
men; .1 by my instincts. Nature warns us as it does the ijil’crior 
ariinials — only we are too conceited, we bipetis, to heed her. My 
instincts of soldier and gentleman recoil from that old young man. 
He has the .soul of the Jesuit. I see it in his eye — Ihear it in the 
tread of his foot ; volto seiolto he lias not j i pemicn stretti he has. 
Hist 1 I hear now his step in the hall. I should know it from a 
tlionsand. Tliat^s his very touch on the handle of the door. 

llandal Leslie entered. Harley — ^who, despite his disregard for 
forms, mid his dislike to Randal^ was too high-bred not to be polite 
to Jiis junior in age or inferior in rank — ^rose and bowed. But Ms 
bright piercing eyes did not soften as they caught and bore down the 
deeper and more latent fire in Randal’s. Harley did not resume his 
seat, but moved to the matelpiece, and leant agahist it. 

RardaIa— I have fulfilled your commissions, klr. Egeiton. I went 
first to Maida Hill, and saw Sir. Burley. 1 gave him the cheque, but 
he said “ it was too much, and he should return half to the banker;” 
he will write i lie article as vou suggested, I then 

Ahpley.— E nough, Randal ? wc will not fati^e Lord L*Bstrange 
with these little Jetaus of a life that displeases lum— the life political. 

l-lAiti,EY.— But details do not displease me ; they reconcile 

me to my own life. Go oUi PTay* Mr. Leslie. 

'Randal had too much tact to need the cautlouing glance of 
Mr. Egerton. He did not continue, but said, with n soft voice, “Do 
yop. think, Lord L’Estrange, that tlie contemplation of the mode of 
life pursued by othens can reconcile a man to lus own, if he had before 
thought It nc„'icd a reconciler?” Harley looked pleased, for the 
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tmestioa vfas iroxiical; and if there was a tltbi^ m the world he 
abhorred, it was flattery. 

Recollect your Lucretius, Mr. Leslie, the Suave mare, &c., ';plea- 
sant from the clilf to see the mariners tossed on the ocean.^ Faith, 1 
think that sight reconciles one to the cliff— though, before, one might 
have been teased by the splash from the spray, and deafened by the 
scream of the sea-gulls. Rut I leave you, Audley. Strange that I 
have heard no more of my soldier. Remember I nave your pro jiiise 
when 1 CGI lie to claim it. Good bye, Mr. Leslie, I lioiie tluit turley’s 
article will bo worth the — cheque.” 

Lord L’Estrange mounted liis ho;se, which was still at the door, 
and rode through the Park. But he was no longer now miknowu by 
sight ; bows and nods saluted him on every side. 

‘‘Alas, I am found out, then,” said he to himself. “ That terrible 
Duchess of Knaresboi-ough, too — must fly my country.” He pushed 
his horse into a canter, and was soon out ol the Park. As lie dis- 
mounted at liis father’s sequestered house, you would have hardly 
supposed him tlie same whimsical, fantastic, but deep and subtle 
humourist that delighted in perpleidng the raateriid Audley — for his 
expressive face was unutterably serious *, but the moment he came 
into the presence .of his parents, the countenance was again lighted 
and cheerful— it brightened the whole room like sunshine. 


CHAPTER XI. 

“ Me. Leslie,” said Egerton- when Harley had left the library, 
“ you did not act with your usual discretion in touching upon matters 
connected with politics in the presence of a tliird party.” 

' “ I feel that already, sir ; my excuse is, that I held Lord L’Estrange 
to be your most intimate friend.” 

“ A public man, Mr, Leslie, would ill serve his country if he were 
not especially reserved towaras his private friends— wJieu they do not 
belong to his party.” 

“But, pardon me my ignorance. Lord Lansmere is so well known 
to be one of your supporters, that 1 fancied his son must share his 
sentiments, and be in your confidence.” 

Egerton’s brows shghtly contracted, and gave a stem expression 
to a countenance always firm and decided. He however answered in 
a mild tone : 

“At the entrance into political "life, Mr. Leslie, there is nothing in 
which a young man of your talents should be more on his guard than 
thinking for liimself; he will nearly always think wrong. And I 
believe that is one reason why young meq of talent disappoint their 
friends, and remain so long out of omce.” 

A haughty flush passed over Raudul’s brow, and faded away 
quickly 1 he Lowed in silence. 

resumed, as if in explanation, and even in kindly apology— 

“ ibook at Lord L’Estrangc himself. What young nun could come 
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mto life with brighter aiispices ? lUuik, wealth, high animal spirits 
(a great advani.age those same spirits, Mr. Leslie), courage, 
m)ssession, scholarship as brilliant perhaps as your own ; and now see 
how his life is wasted ! 'Why P He always thought fit to thizih for 
himself. He could never be oroken in to harness, and never will be. 
The State coach, Mr. Leslie, requires that all the horses should pull 
together.” 

“ With submission, sir,” answered Randal, “ I should tliink that 
there were other reasons wliy Lord L’Estrange, whatever be his 
talents— and of these you must be indeed an adequate judge — ^would 
never do anything in public life.” 

“Ay, and what p” said Egertoft, quickly. 

“Eirst ” said Randal, shrewdly, ‘^private life has done too much 
for him. Wliat could public life give to one who needs notliinff ? Rom 
at the top of the social ladder, wny should he put himself voluntarily 
at the last step, for the sake of climbing up again P And secondly. 
Lord L’Estrangc seems to ipe a man in whose organisation sentiment 
usurps too large a share for practical existence.” 

“ "lou have a keen eye,” said Audley, with some admiration ; “keen 
for one so young. Poor Harley !” 

Mr. Egerton’s last words were said to himself. He resumed, 
quickly— 

“ Tliere is something on my mind, my young friend. Let us be frank 
with each other. 1 phiced before you f^ly the advantages and db- 
advantages of the choice I gave you. To take your degree with such 
honours as no doubt you would nave won, to obtain your fellowship, 
to go to the bar, with those credentials in favour of your talents 
this was one career. 'Fo come at once into public life, to profit by 
niy experience, avail yourself of my interest, to take the chances of 
of rise or fall with a party : — ^this was another. You chose the last. 
Rut, iu so doing, there was a consideration which might weigh with 
you ; and on which, iu stating your reasons for your option, you were 
silent.” 

“ What is that, sir ? ” 

“ You might have coimted on my fortune, should the chances of 
party fail you : — speak— and without shame, if so * it would Re natural 
m a young man, who comes from the elder branch of the house whose 
heiress was my wife.” 

“ You wound me. Mr. Egerton,” said Randal, turning away. 

Mr. Ep.rtonb cold glance followed Randal’s movement ; the face 
was hid from the glance, and the statesman’s eye rested on tbn figure, 
which is often as self-betraying as the countenance itself. Rwdal 
bafiled Mr. Egerton’s penetration— the young man’s emotion might 
’ be honest pnde, and pained and generous feeling; or it might be 
something, else. Egerton continued, slowly — 

“ Once for all, then, distinctly and emphatically, 1 say— never count 
upon tliat ; count upon all etee that I can do for you, and forgive me, 
when 1 advise harshly or censure coldly^ ascribe tbis to my iuterest 
in vour career. Moreover, before d^ision becomes irrevocable, I 
wisinyou to know practically all that is disagreeable or even humi- 
liating in the first subordinate steps of him who, without wealth or 
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station, would rise in public life. I will not consider your choice 
settled till the end of a year at least — your name will be kept on the 
college books till then; if, on experience, you should prefer to return 
to Oword, and pursue the slower but surer path to independence and 
distinction, you can. And now give me your hand, Mr. Leslie, in 
sign that you forgive my bluntness it is time to dress.” 

Itandal, witli his face still averted, extended his hand. Mr. Egerton 
held it a moment, then dropping it, left the room. Itandal turned as 
the door closed. And there was in his d^k face a power of sinister 
passiem, that justified all Harley’s warnings. His lips moved, hut 
not audibly ; then, as if struck by a sudden thought, lie followed 
Egeitori into tluj Hall. 

“ ^ir,” said he, “ 1 forgot to say, that on returning from Maida 
Hill, 1 took shelter from the rain under a covered passage, and there 
1 met, unexpectedly, with your nephew, Erank Hazeldean.” 

“ All 1 ” said Egerton, indifferently, “ a fine young man ; in the 
Guards. It is a pity that my brother has such antiquated political 
notions; he slioidd put his son into Parliament, and under my 
guidance ; I could push him. Wdl, and what said Prank ? ” 

“ He invited mo to call on him. 1 remember that you once rather 
cautioned me against too intimate an acquaintance with those who 
have not got their fortune to make.” 

“ Because tlicy are idle, and idleness is contagious. Bight — ^better 
not to be intimate with a young Guardsman.” 

" Then ;^ou would not have me call on him, sir ? We wore rather 
friends at Eton; and if I wholly reject his overtures, might he not 
think ttiat you ” 

“ I ! " interrupted Egerton : “Ah. true ; my brother might lliiuk 
I bore him a grudge ; absurd. Call then, and ask the young man 
here. Yet atill, I do not advise intimacy.” 

EgertOMhmed into his dressing-room. “ Sir,” said his valet, whr. 
was in ws^ig, “ Mr. Levy is here— he says, by appointment ; and 
Mr. Grinders is also just come from the country,” 

“ Tell Mr. Grinders to come in first,” said Egerton. seating himself. 
“ You need not wait ; 1 can dress without you. Tell- Mr. Levy 1 will 
see him in five minutes.” 

Mr. Grinders was steward to Audley Egerton. 

Mr. Levy was a handsome man, who wore a camclia in his button- 
hole— drove, in his cabriolet, a higli-steppii^ horse that had cost 
£200 : was well known to young men of fashion, and considered by 
their fathers a very dangerous acquaintance. 


CHAPTER Xn. 

As the company assembled in the draw^-roenns, Mr. Egerton in- 
troduced Bandal Leslie to his emijient friends in a way that greatly 
conti^ted the distant and admonitory manner which he had ex* 
hibited to him in private. The presentation was made with that eor* 
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diality, and that i^racious respect by which those who are in station 
command notice for those who have their station vet to win. 

“ My dear Lord, let me introduce to you a kinsman of my kte 
wife’s [ill a whispe^— the heir to the elder branch of her family. 
Stanmore, this is Mr. Leslie, of whom 1 spoke to you. Yon, who 
were so distiuj^nished at Oxford, will not like him the \vorse for the 
nrizes be praiued there. Duke, let me present to you Mr. Leslie. 
The dudiess is ans;ry with me for deserting her halls ; I shall hope to 
make my neace, by providing myself with a younger and livelier sub- 
stitute. Ah, Mr. Howard, here is a young gentleman just fresh from 
Oxford, who will tell us all about the new sect springing up tliere, 
lie has not wasted liis time on billiards and horses.” 

Leslie was received with all that charming courtesy which is the 
2b Kahn of an aristocracy. 

Afior dinner, conversation settled on politics. Randal listened 
with attention, and in silence, till Egerton drew him gently out ; just 
enough, and no more— just enough to make his intelligence evident, 
without subjecting liim to the charge of laying down the law. Egerton 
know liow to draw out young men— a difficult art. It was one reason 
w’hy he was so pccuiiaily popular with the more rising members of 
hi^arty. 

Tlie party broke up early. 

“We arc in time for Aimack’s,” said Egerton, glancing at the 
clock, “ and I have a voucher for you ; come.” 

Randal followed his patron into the carriage. By the way, Egerton 
thus addressed him : — 

“ I shall introduce you to the principal leaders of society ; know 
them and study them ; 1 do not advise you to attempt to do more — 
that is, to attempt to beJeomo the fashion. It is a very expensive 
ambition ; some men it helps, most men it ruhis. On the whole, you 
have better cards in your hands. Dance or not as it pleases you — 
don’t flirt. If you flirt, people will inquire into your fortune— an in- 
quiry that will do you little good; and flirting entangles a >oiing 
man into marrying : that would never do. Here we are.” 

Litwo minutes more they were in the great ball-room, and Randal’s 
eyes were dazzled with tlie lights, tiie diamonds, the blaze of beauty. 
Audlcy presented him in quick succession to some dozen ladies, and 
Iheii disappeared amidst the crowd. Randal was not at a loss : ho 
was without shyness ; or if he had that disabling infirmity, he con- 
cealed it. He answered the languid questions put to him ^yith a 
certain spirit that kept up talk, and left a favourable impression of 
Ids agreeable qualities. But the kdy with whom he got on flic best, 
was one who had no dauj^hters out, a handsome and witty woman of 
the world— liudy Frederick Corners. 

" It is your first ball at Almaok’s then, Mr. Leslie P ** 

“ My first.” 

“ And you have not secured a partner P Shall I find you one P 
What do you think of that pretty gin in pink P ” 

“ I see her— but I cannot think of her.^’ 

“ ¥ou are rather, perhaps, like a diplomatist in a new court, and 
your first object is to know who is who.” 
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“ I confess thfit onbe^nning to study the liistory of my own day. 
I should like to distingiush the portraits tliat illustrate the memoir.’^ 

“ Give me your arm, then, and we will come into the next room. 
We shall sec the different mtabilith enter one by one, and observe 
without being observed. This is the least I can do for a friend of Mr. 
Egerton’s.’* 

" Mr, Egerton, then,” said Eandal (as they threaded their waj 
through the space without the rope tliat protected the dancers) — " Mr. 
Egerton has had the good fortune to win your esteem, even for his 
tnends, liowever obscure ? ” 

Why. to say the truth, 1 think no one whom Mr. Egerton calls 
his friend need long remain obscure, if he has the ambition to be 
otherwise; for Mr. Egerton holds it a maxim never to forget a 
friend, nor a service.” 

“Ah, indeed! ” said llandul, surprised. 

“ And, therefore,” continued LadyEredericL, “as he passes through 
life, friends gather round him. He will rise even higher yet. Grati- 
tude, Mr. Leslie, is a very good policy.” 

“ liem ! ” muttered Leslie. 

They had now gained the room whore tea and bread-and-butter 
were ilie homely refreshments to the hahituh of what at tliat day was 
the most exclusive assembly in London. They ensconced tliemsclves 
in a comer by a window, and Lady Frederick performed her task of 
cicerone with lively ease, accompanying each notice of the various 
persons who passed panoramically Dclorc them with sketch and 
anecdote, sonictnncs good-natured, generally satirical, always graphic 
and amusing. 

13y-and-by, Frank Hnzeldean, having on his arm a young lady of 
haughty air and with high though delicate features, came to the tea- 
table. 

“The last new Gnard.sman,” said Lady Frederick; “very hand- 
some, and not yet quite spoiled. But he lias got into a dangerous 
set.” 

llANDAL.--Thc young lady with him is handsome enough to be 
dangerous. 

]jady iJ'iiEDEiiiCK (laughing).— No danger for him there,— as yet 
at least. Lady Mary (the Duke of Knaresborough’s daughter) is 
only in her second ycai\ The first year, nothing under an earl; the 
second nothmg under a baron. It will be full four years before she 
comes down to a commoner, Mr. Haseldean’s danger is of another 
kmd. He lives much with men who are not exactly manvaU ton, but 
certainly not of the best taste. Yet he is very young : he may extri- 
cate himself— Icavii^ half his fortune behind hiiii. What, he nods to 
you ! You know him ? 

“Very well; he is nephew to Mr. Egerton.” 

“Indeed ! 1 did not know that. Hiueldean is a new name in 
London. I heard his father was a plain country gentleman, of good 
fortune, but not that he was related to Mr. Egerton.” 

“Haif-brother.” 

^ Will Mr. Egerton pay the young gentleman’s debts ? lie has no 
sons hiaiself.” 
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li^DAL. — E;2:crton’s fortune comes from his wife^ from my 
family — from a Leslie, not from a Hazeldean. 

Lady Frederick turned shar^^ looked at Bandal’s countenance 
with more attention than she had yet vouchsafed to it, and tried to talk 
of the Leslies. Kandul was very short there. 

An how: afterwards, llandal, who had not danced, was still in the 
refreshment-room, but Lady Frederick had long quitted him. He was 
talking with some old Etonians who had recognised him, when there 
entered a lady of very remarkable appearance, and a murmur passed 
through the room as she appeared. 

She might be three or four and twenty. She was dressed in black 
velvet, vdiieh contrasted with th& alabaster wMteness of her throat 
and the clear palenobs of her complexion, while it set off the diamonds 
with which she was profusely covered. Her hair was of the deepest 
^t, and worn simply braided, ller eyes, too, were dark and brilliant, 
her features regular and striking; but their expression, when m 
repose, was not prepossessing to such as love modesty and softness in 
the looks of woman. But when she spoke and smiled, there was so 
mucli spirit and vivacifv in the countenance, so much fascination in 
the smile, that aU which might before liavo marred the effect of her 
bcau^ strangely and suddenly disappeared. 

“ Who is that very handsome woman ? ” asked B^dal. 

“ All Italian— a Marchc^a something,” said one of the Etonians. 

*‘l)i Ncgm” suggested another, who had l^on abroad: ^she is a 
widow; her husband was of the great Genoese family oi Negra— a 
younger brancli of it.” 

Several men now gathered thickly around the fair Italian. A few 
ladi('s of the highest rank spoke to her, but with a more distant 
courtesy than ladies of liigh rank usually show to foreigners of such 
quality as Madame di Kcgra. Liwlies of a rank leas elevated seemed 
rather shy of her that might be from jealousy. As Kandal gaccd at 
the Marcbesa with more uaniiration than any woman, perhaps, had 
before excited in him, he heard a voice near him say — 

‘‘Oh, Madame di Negra is resolved to settle amongst us, and 
marrv an Englishman,” 

“ If she cun find one suiTciently courageous,” returned a female 
voice. 

“ WcU, she’s trying hard for Egeiton ; and he has courage enough 
for anytlung.” 

The female voice replied, with a laugh, ”Mr. Egerton knows the 
world too well, and has resisted too luuny temptations, to be ** 

“ IIu^ !— there he IS,” 

E^rtou came into the room with his usual firm step and erect mien. 
Kan^l observed tliai a quick glance was exchanged between him and 
the Marcbesa : but the minister passed her by with a bow. 

Still Randal watched, and, ten minutes afterwards, E^rton and 
the Marcbesa were seated apart in the very same convenient nook that 
Randal and Lady Frederick had occupied on hour or so before. 

“Is this the reason why Mr. Egerton so insultingly warns me 
against counting on his fortune?” muttered RandaL ‘‘Docs he 
mean to marry again ? ” 

VOL. I. 
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Unjust suspicion !— for^ at tliat moment, these were the words that 
Audlcy Eserton was droppiiM? forth from nis lips of broTize — 

Nay, dear Madam, do not ascribe to my irauk admiration more 
galhuit^ than it merits. Your conversation charms me, your beauty 
delights me; your society is as a holiday that I look forward to in the 
fati^es of my life. But I have done with love, and I sljiall never 
marry again.” 

“You almost pique me into trying to win, in order io reject you,” 
said the Jialian, with a flash from her bright eves. 

"1 dely even you,” answered Audlcy, with his cold liard smile. 

But to return to the point : You have more influence, at least, over 
this subtle ambassador ; and the secret we speak of i rely on you to 
obtain me. Ah, Madam, let us rest friends. You see 1 have con- 
quered the unjust prejudices o^ust you ; you are received and fetee 
everywhere, as becomes your birth and your attractions. Kely on me 
ever, as I on you. But 1 shall excite too nmcii envy if 1 stay here 
longer, and am vain enough to think that I may injure you if I pro- 
voke toe gossip of the ill-natnrcd. As the avowed fneud, I can serve 
you— as the supposed lover. No — Audlcv rose as he said this, and, 
standing by the chair, added carelessly, “ Aprojjos, the sum you do 
me the uonour to borrow will be iwud to your bankers to-morrow.” 

** A thousand thanks I — ^my brother will hasten to repay you,” 

Audlcy bowed. “ Your brother, 1 hope, will repay me in person, 
not before. When docs he come ? ” 

“ Oh, he has agmn postixmcd his visit io I-ioadon ; he is so much 
needed in Yienna. But while we are talking of liun, allow me to ask 
if your friend, Lord L’Estrangc, is indeed still so bitter against that 
poor brother of mine ? ” 

“ StiU the same.” 

“ It is shameful I ” cried the Italian, with warmth ; what has my 
brother over done to him that ho should actually iutnguc against the 
Count in his own court P ” 

“ Intrigue ! I think you wrong Lord L’Estrange ; he but rejprc- 
sented what he believed to be the truth, in defence of :i ruined exile.” 

“ And you will not teU me wlvcro that exile is, or if his daughter 
stUl lives P ” 

^ “ My dear Marchesa, 1 have called you friend, therefore I will not 
aid L’Estrange to ixgure you or yours. But I call L’Estiunge a 
friend also ; and I cannot violate the trust that—” Audley stopped 
short, and bit bis lip. ** You understand me,” lie resmnea, with a 
more genial smile than usual ; and he took his leave. 

The Italian’s brows met as her eye followed him ; thou, as she too 
rose,tbat eye encountered Bandal’s. 

" Tliat young man has the of an Italian,” said the Marchesa to 
herself, as she passed by him into the ball-room* 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Lbo^Lid and Helen settled themselves in two little chambers in a 
small lane. The neighbourhood was dull enough— the accommodation 
humble : but their landlady had a smile. Tliat was the reason^ per> 
hap^ why Helen chose the lodgings : a smile is not always found on 
the face of a landlady when the lodger is poor. Amd out of their 
windows they caught sight of a ^een treejantelm, that ctcw up fair 
and tall in a caimenter’s yard at the r«^. That tree was like another 
smile to the place. They saw the birds come and go to its shelter ; 
and they even heard, when a breeze arose, the pleasant murmur of its 
boughs. 

Leonard went the same evening to Captain Digby's old lodgings ; 
but he could learn there no intelll^nce of friends or protectors for 
Helen. The people were rude ana surly, and said that the Captain 
still owed them £1. 17s. The claim, however, seemed very disputable, 
and ivas stoutly denied by Helen. Ihe next morning Leonard set off 
in search of Hr. Morgan. He thought his best plan was to inquire 
the address of the Doctor at the nearest cheiuisrs. and the chemist 
civilly looked into the Coar^ and referred niin to a house in 

Bulstrode-strcet, Mandieater-square. To this street Leonard con- 
trived to find his way, much marvelling at the meanness of London : 
Screw^stown seemed to him the handsomer town of the two. 

A shabby man-servant opened the door, and Leonard remarked that 
the narrow passage was choked with boxes, trunks, and various arti- 
cles of furniture. He was shown into a small room containing a very 
large round table, whereon were sundry works on homoeopathy. 
Parry’s Cymbrian Plutarch, Davies’ Celtic Researches, and a Sunday 
newspaper. An engraved portrait of the illustrious Halinemann 
occupied the place of honour over the chimney-piece. In a few 
minutes the door to an inner room opened, and Dr. Morgan ax^x^cured, 
and said, politely, ‘‘ Come in. sir." 

Tlie Doctor seated himself at a desk, looked hastily at Leonard, 
and then at a great clfronometer Iving on the table. “ My time’s 
short, sir — going abroad : and now that I am going, ijaticnts flock to 
me. Too late. London will repent its apathy. Let it ! " 

The Doctor paused majestically, and not remarking on Leonard’s 
face the consternation he* had anticipated, he repeated, peevislily— “ I 
am going abroad, sir, but 1 will make a synopsis of your case, and 
leave it to my successor. Hum ! Hair chestnut eyes — %vhat colour? 
Look this way— blue, dark blue. Hem! Constitution nervous. 
What are the symptoms ? ” 

“ Sir,” began Leonard, “ a little frirl ** 

Dk. MbiiGAN (impatiently).— Little girl! Never mind the history 
of your suflerings ; stick to the s^ptoms— stick to the symptoms. 

LijiNAJiD. — ^lou mistake me. Doctor ; I have nothing the matter 
with me. A little mil 

Dn. MoiiGAN — Girl again ! I nnderstand ! it is she who is i]> 
TT. 2 
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Shall 1 go to her? She must describe her own symptoms— I can’t 
judge mm your talk. You^U be tolling me she has consumption, or 
dyspepsia, or some such disease that don*t exist: mere allopathic 
inventions— symptoms, mr, symptoms. 

Leobabj) (forcing his way ou attended her poor fathor,jrJaptain 
Digby, when he was taken ill in the coach with you. He is dead, 
and his child is an orphan. 

Dr. Moboan (fumbling in his mcdioai pocket-bcok). — Oiphan! 
nothing for oiph^, especially if inconsolable, like aeoniie ana e/ta- 
mmi/la* 

With some difficulty Leonard succeeded in bringing Helen to the 
recollection of the homoepatliist, stating how he came in charge of 
her, and why he sought Dr. Morgan. 

The Doctor was much moved. 

“But, really,” said he, after a pause, “I don’t see how I can lielp 
the poor child. 1 know nothing of her relations. This Lord Lcs — 
whatever Ids name is— I know of no lords in London. T blew lords, 
and physicked them too, when I was a blundcnng allopatldst. There 
was the Earl of Lausmere — ^lias had many a blue pill from me, simicr 
that 1 was. His son was wiser; never would take physic. Very 
clever boy was Lord L’Estrange 

“Lord L’Estrange !— that name begins with Les ” 

“ StuJff ! He’s always abroad— shows lus sense. I’m going abroad 
too. No development for science in this horrid city- full of preju- 
dices, sir. and given up to the most barbarous allopaihical and pme- 
botoniical propensities.'' I’m gomg to the land of Hahnemann, sir, 
—sold Tn> good-wiB, lease, and furniture, and have bought in on the 
Rhin(\ Natural life, there, sir— homoeopatliy needs nature . dine »at 
one o’clock, get up at four— tea little known, and science appreciated. 
But 1 forget. Cott ! what can 1 do lor the orj>hmi ? ” 

“Well sir,” said Leonard, rising, “Ueav(‘n uiU give me strength 
to support her.” 

The Doctor looked at the young man attentively. “ And yet,” said 
he, in a gentler voice, “jou, young man, arc, by your account, a 
perfect stranger to her, or were so when you undertook to bring her 
to Ijoudon. lou have a good heart— always keep it. Very healthy 
thing, sir, a good heart- that is, when not earned to excess. But 
you have friends of your own in town P ” 

Leonaju).— N ot yet, sir ; I hope to make them. 

Doctob.— P lesB me, you do P— How?— 1 can’t make any. 

Leonard coloured and hung liis head. He longed to say “ Authors 
find friends in their readers — am gomg to Ik* an author.” But lie 
fell that the reply would savour of presumption, and hdd bis tongue. 

The Doctor continued to examine him, and with friendly interest. 

“ You say you walked up to London— was that from choice or 
economy P ” 

Lkonabj).— B oth, sir. 

^Doctor.— S it down again, and let us talk. 1 can give you a 

* It may be necessary to ob^enre, that homoeopathy professes to deal w*‘h our 
moral affc^ons a& wcU aa with our phy^cal maladies, and has a Klobulo tor eveiy 
forruw. 
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quarter of an hour, and I’ll see if I can help either of you, provided 
you teH me all the symptoms— 1 mean all the particulars. 

Then, with that peculiar adroitness which belongs to experience in 
the medical profession, Dr. Morgan, who was really an acute and able 
man, proceeded to put his questions, and soon extracted &om Leonard 
the Doyjfc history and hopes. But when the Doctor, in admiration at 
a simplicity which contrasted so evident an intelligence, finally asked 
him his name and connections, and Leonard told them, the homoco- 
putliist actually started. Leonard Fairfield, ^andson of my old 
friend, John Avnnel, of Lansmerc! I must shake you by the hand. 
Brought up by Mrs. Fairfield !— All, now 1 look, stirong family like- 
ness — very strona ! ” 

The tears stood in the Doctor’s eyes. " Poor Nora I ” said he. 

“ Nora ! Did you know my aunt P ” 

“ Your aunt ! Ah !— ah ; yes— yes ! Poor Nora !— she died 
almost in these arms— so ^xiuqg, so beautiful. 1 remember it as if 
yesterday.” 

The Doctor brushed his hand across his eyes, and swallowed a 
globule ; and, before the boy knew what he was about, had in his 
benevolence thrust another between Leonard’s quivering lips. 

A knock was heard at the door. 

“ Ha ! that’s my great patient,” cried the Doctor, recovering his 
self-possession — '‘must see him. A chronic case — excellent patient 
—tic, sir, tic. Pussding and interesting, if I could take that tic 
with me, I should ask nothing more from Heaven. Call again on 
Monday ; I may have something to tell you then as to yourself. The 
little girl can’t stay with you— wrong ^d nonsensical I will see 
after lier. Leave me your address — write it here. 1 think 1 know 
a lady who will take charge of her. Good bye. Monday next, ten 
o’clock.” 

With this, the Doctor thrust out Leonard, and ushered in his 
sjand patient, w^hom he was very anxious to take with him to the 
banks of the Rhine. 

Leonard had now only to discover the nobleman whose name h^ 
b(!(!n so vaguely uttered by poor Captain Digby. He had again 
recourse to the Court Guide, and finding the address of two or three 
lords, the first syllabic of wliose titles seemed similar to that repeated 
to liini, and all living pretty netir to each othei:, in the regions of May- 
Fair, he ascertained his way to that quarter, and, exercising his 
iiiother-wit, iunuired at the nei^ibouring shops as to the personal 
appearance of these noblemen. Out of consideration for hJb yustirity 
he got very civil and clear answers ; but none of the lords in question 
corresponded with the description given by ‘Helen. ^ One was old, 
another was exceedingly corpulent, a third was bed-ridden— none of 
them was known to keep a great dog. It is needless to say that the 
name of L’Estrange (no habitant of London), was not in the Court 
Guide; and Dr. Morgan’s* assertion that that person was always 
abroad, unluckily dismissed from Leonard’s mind the name the homoeo- 
pathist had so casually mentioned. But Helen was not disappointed 
when her young protector returned, late in the day, and told her of 
his ill-success. Poor child ! she was so pleased in her heart not to be 
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separated from her new brother; and Leonard was touohed to see 
how she had contrived in his absence to give a ci^tain comfort and 
cheerful grace to the bare room devoted to himself. She h^ 
arranged hLs few books and papers so neatlv, near the window, in 
sight- of ilie one green elm. Sne had coaxed the smiling landlady out 
of oni3 or two extra articles of furniture, especially a wainut-treu 
bureau, and. some odds and ends of ribbon— with which last she had 
looped up the curtains. Even the old rush-bottom diairs had a 
strange air of elegance, from the mode in which they were placed. 
The fairies had given sweet Helen the art that adorns a home, and 
brings out a smile from the dingiest comer of hut and attic. 

Leonard wondered and praised. He kissed his blusliing ministrant 
gratefully, and they sate down in joy to their abstemious meal ; when 
suddenly his face was overclouded— there shot tlirough him the 
remembrance of Dr. Morgan’s words — “Tlie little girl can’t stav 
with you— wrong and nonsensical. I think I know a lady who will 
take charge of her.” 

"Ah,” cried Leonard, sorrowful!}', "liow could I forget ?” And he 
told Helen what ^eved him. Helen at first exclaimed, "that she 
would not go.” Leonard, rejoiced, then began to talk as usual of liis 
j^reat prospects ; and, hastily finisliing his meal, as if there were no 
time to Jose, sate down at once to hjs papers. Then Helen contem- 
plated him sadly, as he bent over his delighted work. And when, 
lifting his radiant eyes from his manuscripts, he exclaimed, "No, uo, 
you shall mi go. Thh must succeed— ana wc shall live together 
in some pretty cottage, where we can see more than one tree:” 
then Helen sighed, and did not answer this time, "No, I will 
not go.” 

Shortly after, she stole from the room, and into her own : and there, 
kneeling down, she prayed, and her prayer was somewhat tliis: — 
“ Guard me arainst my own selfish heart ; may I never be a burden to 
him who has shielded me.” 

Perliaps, as the Creator looks down on tliis world, whose wondrous 
beauty beams on us more and more in proportion as our science 
would take it from poetry into law,— perhaps He beholds nothing so 
becmtifnl as the pure heart of a simple, loving child. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

L£ONiJU> went out the next day with his precious manuscripts. 
'He had road sufficient of modem literature to know the names of the 
priucipul Xiondon publishers ; and to these he took his way with a bold 
though a beating heart. 

That day he was out longer than the last ; and when he returned, 
adld came into the little room. Helen uttered a cry, for she scarcely 
i^eoognised liim ; there was on his face so deep, so silent, and soccon- 
centrateda despondency. He sate down listlessly, and did not kiss 
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her this time, as site stole towards him. He felt so hiunbled. He 
was a kingr drposeii. He take charge of another life ! He ! 

She coaxed him, at last, into oommumcoting his day's chronicle^ 
The reader beforehand knows too well what it must he, to need 
detailed repetition. Most of the publishers had absolutely refused 
to look^t liis manuscripts; one or two had gpod<naturcdly glanced 
over and returned them at once, with a civu word or two of flat 
rejection. One publisher alone— himself a man of lettem^ and who in 
youth ^nc through the smne bitter process of disillusion that 
now awaited the village genius — volunteered some kindly though stem 
explanation and counsel to the unhappy boy. This gentleman read a 
portion of Lconard’^rincipal poem with attention, and even with 
irauk admiration. lie eoiud a]mreciate the rare promise that it 
manifested. He sympathised with the boy's history, and even with 
liis hopes ; and then he said, in bidding liim farewell, — 

“ It 1 publish this poem for you, speaking as a trader, 1 shall be a 
considerable loser. Did 1 publish all 1 admire, out of s;^pathy with 
the author, I should be a ruined man. But suppose that, impressed 
as 1 really am with the evidence of no oommon poetic sifts in this 
moiiaseript, L publish it, not as a trader, but a lover of iiterature, 1 
shall in reality, J fear, render you a great dis-servicc, and perhaps 
unfit your whole life for the cxcitious on which you must rely for 
indcpendenco.” 

“ How. sir ? ” cried Leonard — " Not that I would ask you to injure 
yourself for me,” ho added, with proud tears in his r/cs. 

“ How, my young friend ? 1 will explain. There is enough talent 
in these verses to induce very fiattering reviews in some of the lite- 
ral journals. You will read, these, find yourself proclaimed a poet, 
^rill cry, * 1 am on the road to fame.' You will come to me, ‘ And my 
poem, how does it sell F ' 1 shall point to some groaning shelf, and 
hay. 'Not twenty copies ! ' The journals may praise, but the public 
will not buy it. ‘ But you will have got a name,' you say. le^ a 
name as a poet just sufficiently known to make ev(^ luan in practical 
business disinclined to give fair trial to your talents m a single deport- 
ment of positive life : none like to employ noets,^^ name that will 
not put a penny in your purse : worse still, that operate as a bar- 
rier against every escape into the ways whereby men get to fortcnc. 
But, having onoc tasted praise, you will continue to sigh for it : you 
will perhaps never again get a publishei* to bring forth a poem, but 
you will hanker round the purlieus of the Muses, scribble for peri- 
odicals—fall at last into a bookselicr’s drudge, ^^flts will be so 
precarious and uncertain, that to avoid debt may be impossible ; then, 
you who now seem so ingenuous and so proud, will sink aeQ>er stiU into 
the Uierary mendicant— begging, borrowing ** 

"Never— never— never ! ” cned Leonard, veiling his face with his 
hands. 

"Such would have beett my career," continued tbe publisher: 
"but 1, lucMy, bad a ric^ relative, a t^er, whose calling i despised 




hexwl am ; and now 1 can afford to 
Young man, you must have respectable relations — go by their 


ivrite books, as well as 
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advice and cocnad: ding faat to some positive calling. Be anything 

“And now, sir, have there ever been poets P Had t&ei^ other 
callings P” 

“ Bead their biography, and then—^envy them ! ” 

Leonard was silent a moment ; but, lifting his bead, ansy^^red loud 
and quicldy,— “I have read their biography. True, their lot was 
poveily— perhaps hunger. Sir, I— envy them ! ” 

“Poverty and hunger are small evils,” answered the bookseller, 
with a grave, kind SBOile ; “there are wowe,— debt, and degradation, 
and— despair ! ” 

“No sir, no— you exaggerate;* these last are not the lot of all 
poets.” 

“Bight; for most of our greatest poets had some private means of 
their own. And for others — ^why, all who have put into a lotterj* 
have not drawn blanks. But who could advise another man to set 
his whole hope of fortune on the chance of a prize in a lottery P And 
such a lottery ! ” groaned the publisher, glancing towards sheets and 
reams of dead authors, lying like lead upon his ^lelves, 

Leonard clutched ms manuscripts to his heart, and hurried 
away. 

“Yes,” he muttered, as Helen clung to him, and tried to console 
— “ yes, you were right ; London is very vast, very strong, and 
very cruel;” and his head sank lower and lower yet upon his 
oosom. 

The door was flung widely open, and in, unannounced, walked 
Dr. Mor^n. 

The child turned to him, and at the sight of ius face she remem- 
bered her father; and the tears that, for Leonard’s sake, she had 
been trying to suppress, found wav. 

The good Doctor soon gained all the confidence of tliese two young 
hearts. And after listening to Leonard’s story of his paradise lost in 
a day, he patted him on the shoulder and said, “ Well, you Will call on 
me on Monday, and we will see. Meanwhile, borrow these of me ; ” 
—and he tried to slip three sovereigns into tlic boy’s hand. Leonard 
was indignant. The bookseller’s warning flaslicd on him. Mendi- 
cancy ! Oh no, he had not yet come to that ! lie was almost rude 
and savage in lus rejection ; and the Doctor did not like him the less 
for it. 

" You are an obstinate mul^” said the liomojopathist, reluctantly 
putting up Ills sovereigns. “Wfll you work at something practical 
and prosy, and let the poetry rest awhile ?” 

“ Yes,” said Leonard, doggedly. “ I will work.” 

“ Very well, then. I know an honest bookseller, and he shall give 
yon some employment ; and meanwhile, at all events, you will be 
among books, and that will be some comfort.” 

Leonard’s eyes brightened— “A great comfort, sir.” He pressed 
the luM^d he had before put aside to his mteful heart. 

“ But,” resumed the Doctor, serioudy, “you really feel a strong 
predisposition to make verses ?” * 

“I did, sir.” 
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bad symptom indeed, and must be stopped before a relapse . 
Here, 1 have cured three prophets and ten poets with this nove'. 
specific/' 

While thus speaJduf, he h^ got out his book and a globule. 
"Agaricus muscarita dissolved in a tumbler of distilled water— tea- 
spoonful whenever the fit comes on. Sir, it would have cured Milton 
Jiimself. And now for you, my child,” turning to Helen—*' I have 
found a lady who will be very kind to you,— not a menial situation : she 
wants some one to read to her, and tend on her — she is old, and has 
no children. She wants a oompauion, and prefers a girl of your age to 
one older. Will this suit you ?” . 

Leonard walked away. 

Helen got close to the Doctor's ear, and whispered, “ No, 1 cannot 
leave him now— he is so sad.” 

“ Cott !” grunted the Doctor, “you two must have been reading 
Paul and Vtrgmia. If I could but stay m England, I would try 
what ignatia would do in tliis case — ^bitercsting experiment ! Listen 
to me— little girl ; and go out of the room, you, sir.” 

Leonard avert mg his face, obeyed, llelcn made an involuntary 
step after nim— the l)octor detained and drew her on his knee. 

Wliat's your Christian name?— 1 forget.” 

“Helen.” 

“ Helen, listen. In a year or two you will bo a young woman, and 
it would he very wrong then to live along with that young man. 
Meanwhile, you have no right to cripple all his energies. He must 
not have you Icauing ou his right arm— you would weigh it down. I 
am going away, and when 1 am gone there will be no one to help yon. 
if you reject the friend I offer you. Do as I tell you, for a little girl 
so peculiarly susceptible (a thorough puhaUJUi constitution) cannot 
be obstinate and cgotisticm.” 

“ Let me see him cared for and liappy, sir,” said she firmly, *' and I 
win go where you wish ” 

“ He shall be so ; and to-morrow, while he is out, I will conic and 
fetch you. Nothing so painful as Icave-takiug— shakes the nervous 
system, imd is a mere waste of the animal economy.” 

Helen sobbed aloud ; then, writhing from the Doctor, she exclaimed 
“Hut ho may know where I am? We may sec each other some- 
times P All, sir, it was at ray father’s grave that wc iirst met, and 1 
think Heaven sent him to me. Do not part us lor ever !” 

“I should have a heart of stone if ] did,” cried the Doctor, 
vehemently ; “ and Miss Starke 'hall let him come and visit you once 
a week — 1*11 give her something to make her. She is naturaUy 
indifferent to otheis: I will alter her whole constitution, and melt 
her into sympathy— with rhododendron and arsenic!'* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Befobe he went, the Doctor wrote a line to "Mr. Prickett, 
Bookseller, Holbom/’ and told Leonard to take it, the next mommg, 
as addreshcil. "i will call on Prickett niyeelf io-iuj»ht, and prepare 
him for jonr visit ; hut I hope and trust you will only have to stay 
there a tew days.” 

He then turned the conversation, to oommnnicate his plans for 
Helen. Miss Starke lived, at Highgatc— a worthy woman, stiff and 
prim, as old maids sometimes are : but just the pla^e lor a little 
girl like Helen, and Leonard should certainly be allowed to call and 
see her. 

Leonard listened and made no opposition ; —now that his day- 
dream was dispclle<], he bad no right to pretend to be Helenas 
protector, lie coulil have prayed her to snare his wealth and his 
fame ; his penury and his drudgery— no. 

It was a very soiTowful evemng^tiiat between the adventurer and 
the child. They sate up late, till their candle had burned down 
to the socket ; neither did they talk much : but his hand clasped hers 
all the time, and her head pillowed itself on his shoulder. I fear, 
when they parted it was not for sleep. 

And when Leonard went forth the next momiim, Helen stood at 
the street-door watching him depart — slowly, slowly. No doubt, in 
that humble lane there were many sad hearts ; but no heart so heavy 
as that of the still quiet child, when the form die had watched was to 
be seen no more, and, still standing on the desolate threshold, she 
gazed into space— and aU was vacant. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Mb. Pbickett was a believer in homGDOpathv, and dedared, to the 
indignation of all the apothecaries round Holbom, that he hod been 
cured of a clironic rheumatism Dr. Morgan. The good Doctor 
had, as he promised, seen Mr. Pnekett when he left Leonard, and 
asked him as a favour to ffnd some light occupation for the bo3[, that 
would serve as an excuse for a modest weekly salary. " It will not 
be for long,” said the Doctor; " his rdatiems are respectade and 
well off. I 'vrill write to his muidpazeiits, and in a few days 1 hope 
to relieve you of the charge. Of course, if you don't want him, I toI 
rep^ what he costs meanwhile.” 

Mr. Prickett, thus prepared for Leonard, received him very gra- 
ciously, and, after a few questions, said Leonard was just the person 
he wauled to assist him in cataloguing his books, and offered him 
most handsomely £1 a week for the task. 

Plunged at once into a world of books vaster than ho had ever 
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before won admission to, that old divine dream of knowledge, out of 
wliieh poetry had sprung, returned to the village student at the very 
sight of tlie vencrsile volumes. The collection of Mr. Prickett was 
however, in refditv, by no means large ; but it comprised not only the 
ordinary standard works, but several canons and rare ones. And 
Leonard ' paused in making the catalogue, and took manv a hasty 
snatch of the contents of eadi tome^ as it passed thirough his hands. 
The bookseller, who was an enthusiast for old books, was pleased to 
see a kindred feeling (which his sliop-boy had never exhibited) in 
his new assistant; and he talked about rara editions and scarce 
copies, and iiiiLiated Leonard iutojmany of the mysteries of the bib- 
lioffi’aphist. 

Not hing could be more dark and dingy than the shop. There was 
a booth outside, containing cheap books and old volumes, round 
which tlierc was always an attentive group; witliin, a gas-lamp 
burned night and day. 

But time passed (luickly to Leonard. He missed not the green 
Helds, he forgot his disappointments^ he ceased to remember even 
Helen. 0 slraugo passion of knowledge 1 nothing like thee for 
strength and devotion. 

Mr. Piickett was a bachelor, and asked Leonard to dine with him 
on a cold shoulder of mutton. During dinner, the shop-boy kept the 
siiop, and Mr. Prickett was really pleasant, as well as loquacious. 
He t^ok a liking to Leonard— and Leonard told him liis adventures 
with the publishers, at which Mr. Prickett rubbed his hands and 
laughed, as at a capital joke. “ Oh, give up poetry, and stick to a 
shop,** cried he : “ and, to cure you for ever of the mod whim to be 
author, PU just lend you the Ufe and Works of Chattertm. You may 
take it home with you and read before you go to bed. You'll come 
back quite a new man to-morrow.” 

Not till night, when the shop was closed, did Leonard return to his 
lodging. And when he entered the room, he was struck to the soul 
by the silence, by the void : Helen was gone ! 

There was a rose-tree in its pot on tne table at which be wrote, 
and by it a scrap of paper, on wnioh was written — 


** Dear, dear Brother Leomu’d, God Mess you. I will let you know 
when we can meet again. Take care of this rose, Brother, and don’t 
forget poor 

Helen.” 


Over the word ** foi^” there was a big round blistered spot that 
nearly effaced the word. 

Leonard lent his face on his hands, and for the first time in his life 
he felt what solitude reaUy is. He could not stay long in the room. 
He walked out again, and wandered objectless to and fro the streets. 
He passed that stiller and bmbbkr neighbourhood, be mixed with the 
throng that swarmed in the more populous thoroughfares : hundreds 
and thousands passed him by, and stul— still such solitude. 

He t:ame ba^, lighted his candle, and resolutely drew forth the 
Cliattcrton ” which the bookseller had lent him. It was an old 
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edition, in one thick Tolumc. It had eyidently belonged to some 
contemporary of the poet’s — apparently on inhabitant of Bristol — 
some one who had gaUiered up many anecdotes respecting Chatter- 
ton’s habits, and who appeared even to have seen mm, nay, been in 
his oompany; for the book was interleaved, and the leaves covered 
with notes and remarks, in a stiff dear hand— all evincing* personal 
knowledge of the mournful immortid dead. At first, Leonard read 
with an effort; then the s^ange anid fierce spell of that dread life 
seized upon him— seized with pain, and gloom, and terror — this boy 
dyi^ by his own hand, about the age Leonard had attained himself. 
This wondrous boy, of a ^uius beyond all comparison— the greatest 
that ever yet was developed— and extinguished at the age of eighteen I 
^eff-taught—seff-struggling— self-immolated. Nothing in literature 
like that me and that death I 

With intense interest Leonard perused the tale of the brilliant 
imposture, which had been so harshly and so absurdly construed into 
the crime of a forgery, and which was {if not wholly innocent) so 
akin to the literary devices always in other cases viewed with in- 
dulgence^ and exhibiting, in this, intellectual qualities in themselves 
so nmaaing — such patience, such forethought, such labour, such 
courage, such ingenuity — ^tbe qualities that, well directed, make men 
great, not only in hooks, but action. And, turning from the history 
of the imposture to the poems themselves, the young reader bent 
before their beauty, literally awed and breathless. How this strange 
Bristol boy tamed and mastered his rude and motley materials into a 
music that comprehended every tune and key, from the simplest to 
the sublimest ! He turned back to the biography— he read on— he 
saw the proud, daring, mournful i^mt, alone in the Great City 
himself. He followed its dismal career, he saw it falling with bruised 
and soiled wings into the mire. He turned again to the later works, 
wrong forth as tasks for brea^ — ^the satires without moral grandeur, 
the politics without honest faith. ^ He shuddered and sickened as he 
rea£ True, even here his poet mind s^reciated (what perhaps only 
poets can) the divine fire that bumea fitfully through that meaner 
and more sordid fuel— he still traced in those crude, hasty, hitter 
offerings to dire Necessity, the hand of the young giant who had 
built up the stately verse of Bowley. But, alas ! how difierent from 
that “ mighty line.” How all serenity and joy had fled from these 
later exercises of art degraded into joumey-worL Then rapidly 
came on the catastrophe-4he closed doors— the poison— the suicide 
—the manuscripts tom by the hands of despairing wrath, and strewed 
round the corpse upon the funeral floors. It was terrible! The 
spectre of the Titan boy (as described in the notes Avritten on the 
margin), with his haughty brow, his cynic smile, his lustrous eyes, 
haunlcd all the night the oaflled and sohtary child of song. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

• 

It will often happen that what ought to turn the human mind irom 
ftome peculiar tcn(lenc.y produces the opposite effect. One would 
tliink that the perusal in the newspapers of some crane and capital 
punishment would warn away all who had ever meditated the crime, 
or dreaded the chance of detection; yet it is well known to us that 
many a criminal is made by pondering over the fate of some prede- 
cessor in gcdlt. There is a fascination in the Dark and Porbidden. 
which, Strang to say, is only lost in fiction. No man is more inclined 
to niurder ms nephews, or stifle his wife, after reading Richard the 
Third, or Othello. It is the reality that is necessary to constitute 
the danger of contagion. Now, it was this retdity in the fate, and 
life, and crowning siucide of Chatterton, that forced itself upon 
Leonard’s thoughts, and sate there like a visible evil thin^ gathering 
evil like cloua around ii. There was mud^ in the ocm poet’s 
(diaraoter, his trials and Ids doom, that' stood out to Leonard like a 
bold and colossal shadow of himself and his fate. Alas ! the book- 
seller. in one respect, had said truly : Leonard came back to him the 
next day a new man ; and it seemed even to himself as if he had lost a 
f^d angel in losing Helen. ** Oh that she had been by my side,” 
thought lid; “Oil that I could have felt the touch of her confiding 
hand—that, looking up from the scathed and dreary niin of this life, 
that had sublimely lifted itself from the plain, and sought to tower 
aloft from a deluge, her mild look had spoken to me of innocent, 
humble, unaspiring childhood 1 Ah I if indeed 1 were still necessary 
to her—stiU the sole guardian and protector— then could 1 say to 
myself, * Thou must not despw and die ! thou liast her to live and 
to strive for.’ But no, no ! Only this vast and terrible London— the 
solitude of the dreary garret, and those lustrous eyes glaring alike 
through the throng and through the solitude.” 


CHAPTER XVin. 

On the following Monday, Dr. Morgan’s ^ shabby man-servant 
opened tbe door to a young man in whom he did not at first remem- 
ber a former visitor. A few days before, embrowned with healthful 
travel — serene light in his eye, simple trust in his careless lip— 
Leonard EairQeld had stood at that threshold. Now again he stood 
there, pale and haggard, with a cheek already hollowed into those 
deep anxious lines lha'c ^ak of working thoughts and sleepless 
nights : and a settled sullen gloom resting heavily on his whole aspect 
“ I by aiipointment,” said the boy, testily, as the servant stood 
irresolute. The man gave way. “Master is just gone out to a patient: 
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please to wait, sir and lie showed him into the liitU* parlour* Zn a 
few moments, two other patients were admitted. Tlicsc were wonu^ 
and they beg^ talking very loud. They disturbed Leonard’s unsocial 
thoughts. He saw that the door into the Doctor’s rreeiving-rooTn 
was half-opeu, and ignorant of the etiquette which holds such pene- 
iralia as sacred, he walked in to escape from the gossips, lie llurcw 
himself into the Doctor’s own well-worn chair, ana muttered to him- 
self. ‘'"^y did ho tell me to come ? What new can Jic think of for 
me r And if a favour, should 1 take it ? He has given me the means 
of broad by work : that is ail 1 have a right to ask from him, from any 
man— all I should accept.” 

While thus soliloquising, his eye fell on a letter lying open on the 
table. 11c started. ^ He recognised tbe handwriting— the same as 
that of the letter wliich had enclosed £50 to his mother— the letter of 
Ids grandparents. He saw his own name : he saw something more — 
words that made his heart stand still, and his blood seem like icc in 
his veins. As he thus st.ood agliast, a hand was laid on the letter, 
and a voice, in an angry growl, mutterei “ How dare you come into 
my room, and pe reading my left ers ? Er— r— r ! ” 

Leonard placed his own hand on the Doctor’s liniily, and said, in 
a fierce tone, “This letter relates to me— belongs to me— crushes mi*. 
1 have seen enough to know that. I demand to read all— loam all.” 

The Doctor looked round, and seeing the door into the waiting- 
room still open, beked it to witli his foot, and thcai said, under liL 
breath, “ Avhat have you read ? Tell me the truth.” 

“ Two lines only : and 1 am called —J am called Leonard’s 

frame shook from iiead to foot, and the veins on liis forehead swelled 
like cords. He could not complete the sentence. It seemed as if an 
oeean was rolling up through his brain, and roaring in his eai-s. The 
Doctor saw at a glance that there was physical danger in this state, 
and hastily and soothingly answered, — “Sit doMu, sit dovin-ealm 
yonsclf— you shall know all— read all— drink this water;” smd k 
powed into a tumbler of the pure liqidd a drop or iwo from a tin> 
phial. 

Leonard obeyed mechanically, for ho was no Imigei* able to stand. 
He dosed his eyes, and fur a minute or two life seemed tv) pass lioni 
him; then he recovered, and saw the good Doctor’s gaze fixed on 
him with great compassion. Ho silently stretched forth lus liaud 
towards the letter. “Wait a few moments,” said the i)li 3 sic'ian, 
judiciously, “and hear me, meanwhile. It is very unlortunaic >ou 
should liave seen a letter never mvant for your eye, and eontainiue 
allusions to a secret you were never to have known. Dut, if 1 tell 
you more, will you promise me, on your word of honour, that you will 
hold the confidence saored horn Mrs. Eakfield, the Avcnels— from 
all ? I myself am pledged to conceal a secret, which 1 can only share 
with you on the same condition.” 

“ There is nothing,” announced Leonard, indistinctly, and with a 
bitter smile on his lip— “ nothing, it seems, that 1 should be proud to 
boasts of. Yes, 1 promise— the letter, the letter ! ” 

The Doctor piuced it in Leonard’s right hand, and quietly slipped 
to the wrist of the left his forefinger and thumb, as physidans are 
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sold to do when a is stretched on the rack. “ Pulse decreasing,” 
he muttered : “ wonderful thing. Aconite P* Meanwhile Leonard read 
as follows, faults in spelling and all :r— 

‘'De. Moegan, 

" Sir,-^I received your favur duly, and am glad to hear that the 
pore boy is safe and Well. But he hals been behaving ill, and ungrate- 
fnl to my good son Bichard, who is a credit to the whole Pamuly, 
and has made himself a Gentleman, and Was very kind and good to 
the boy, not knowing who and What he is—God forbid I I don’t want 
never to sec him a^in—the boy. Pore John was ill and llestless for 
days afterwards. John is a pore cfeinr now, and has had paralyticks. 
And he Talked of nothing but Norar— the boy’s eyes wei*e so bke his 
Mother’s. I cannot, cannot see the Child of Shame. He can’t cum 
here—for our Lord’s sake, sir, don’t ask it— he can’t, so Bespectable 
as we’ve always been ! — and snch disgrace ! Base bom— base bom. 
Keep him where he is, bind him prentis. I’ll pay anything for That. 
You says, sir, he’s clever, and quick at learning ; so cud Parson Dale, 
and wanted him to go to Collidge and moke a Figur— then all would 
cum out. It would be my death, sir; 1 could not sleep in my grave, 
sir. Nora, that we were all so proud of. Sinf‘ul creturs that w^e are ! 
Nora’s good name that w^e’vc saved now, gone, gone. And Bichard, 
■who is so grrind, and wdio w^as so fond of pore, poj’o Nora ! He would 
not hold up his Head again. Don’t let him qiakc a Figur in the 
world— lot him be a tradesman, as we were afore him— any trade he 
takes to— and not cross us no more wdiiJc he lives. Then I shall 
pray for him, and wish Jiiin happy. And have not we had enuff of 
bringing up children to be above their birth P Nora, that I used to 
suy was like the first lady o’ the land— oli, but we were rightly 

J )miished ! So now, sir, I leave aU to you, and will Pay all you want 
or the boy. And be suiw that the secret’s k^t. For we have never 
heard from the father, and, at lecsl no one knows tliat Nora has a 
living son hut 1 and my daughter Jane, and Parson Dale and you— 
and you IVo are good Gentlmnen— and Jane will keep her word, and 
i am old, and shall he in my grave Boon, but I hope it wont be 
wlule poor John needs me. Wliat could he do without me P And if 
t/iat got wind, it would kill me straght, sir. Pore John is a helpless 
cretur, God bless him. So no more from your servant in all dooty, 

”M. Avjsezl.” 

Leonard laid dowm this letter very calmly, and, except by a slight 
heaving at his breast, and a deathlike whiteness of his lips, the 
emotions he felt were undetected. And it is a proof how much exqui- 
site goodness there was in his heart, that the fu*st words he spoke 
were, “ Thank Heaven !” 

The Doctor did not expect that thanksgiving, and he was so 
startled that he exclaimed, *For what?” 

" 1 have nothing to pity or excuse in the woman I knew and hon- 

onred as a mother. I am not her son — ^lier 

He stopped short. 

•^No ; but don’t be bard on your true mother— i>oor Nora 
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Lconaru stas^gcred and then biu*st into a sudden puuiysm of 
tearb. 

“Oh, mj fA\Ti mother !—my dead mother! TIiou for whom I felt 
so mysterious a love — thou from whom I took this poet soul- 
pardon me, pardon me! Hard on Ihee! Would that thou wort 
living yet, lhat I might comfort thee! What thou must have 
suffered!’* 

These words were sobbed forth in broken gasps from the depth of 
his heart. Then he caught up the letter agam, and his thoughts 
were changed as his eyes fell upon the writers shame and fear, as it 
were, of his very existence. Ail his native haughtiness returned to 
him. His crest rose, his tears dried. “ Tell her,” he said, with a 
stem, unfaltering voice — ^“tell Mrs. Aveuel that she is obeyed— that I 
wdl never seek her roof, never cross her path, never disgrace her 
wealthy son. Hut tell her, also, that I wiU choose my own way in 
life— that 1 will not take from her a bribe for concealment. Tell her 
that I am nameless, andwiU yet make a name.” 

A name I Was this but an idle boast, or was it one of those flashes 
of conviction which are never belied, fighting up our future for one 
lurid instant, and tlien fading into darkness P 

“ I do not doubi it, my prave poy,” said Dr. Morgjin, growing 
exceedingly Welsh in his excitement ; “and perhaps you may And a 
father, who ” 

“Pathciv-who is he— what is he ? He lives, then 1 But he has 
deserted me— he must have betrayed her ! I need him not. The law 
gives me no fatlier.” 

The last words were said with a return of bitter anguish ; then, in a 
calmer tone, lie resumed, “ But I should know who he is— as another 
one whose path I may not cross.” 

Dr. Morgan looked embarrassed, and paused in deliberation. “ Nay,” 
said he, at Icn^h, “as you know so much, it is surely best that you 
should know all.” 

The Doctor then proceeded to detail with some circumlocution 
what we will here repeat from his account more succinctly. 

Nora Avcnel, while yet very young, left her native village, or 
rather the house of Lady Lansmerc, by whom she had been educated 
and brought up, in order to accept the place of companion lo a lady in 
London. One evening she suddenly presented herself at her father’s 
house, and at the sight of her mothers face she fell down insensible. 
She was carried to bed. Dr. Morgan (then the chief medical prac- 
titioner of the town) was sent for; that night Leonard came into 
the world, and his mother died. She never recovered her senses, 
never spoke intelligibly from tbo time she entered the house. “ Aud 
never, therefore, named your father,” said Dr. Morgan. “ We knew 
not who be was.” 

“And how,” cried Leonard, fiercely— “ how have they dared to 
slander this dead mother P How knew they that 1— was— was— was 
not the child of wedlock P” 

“ There was no wedding-ring on Nora’s finger— never any rumour 
of her marriage ; her strange and sudden appearance at her father’s 
house- her emotions on entrance, so unlike those natural to a wife 
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returning to a parent’s home; these arc all the evidence against 
her. But Mrs. Avencl deemed them strong, and so did I. You. 
Lave a right to think we judged too harshly— perhaps we did.” 

“And no inquiries were ever made?” said Leonard, mournfully, 
and afte];long silence — “no inquiries to learn who was the father ol 
the motherless child ? ” 

“ Inauiries !— Mrs. Avenel would have died first. Your grand- 
mothers nature is very rigid. Had she come from princes, from Cad- 
wallader himself,” said the Welshman, “ she could not more have 
shrunk from the thought of dishonour. Even over her dead child, 
tlio child she had loved the best, she thought but how to save that 
child’s name and memory from susjpicion. There was luckily no ser- 
vant in the house, only Mark Eairfield and his wife (Nora’s sister) ; 
they had arrived the same day on a visit. 

“ Mrs. Eairficld was nursing her own infant, two or three months 
old ; she took charge of von ; Nora was buried, and the secret kept. 
None out of the family knew of it but myself and the curate of the 
town— Mr. Dale. The day after your birth, Mrs. Fairfield, to pre- 
vent discovery, moved to a village at some distance. There her child 
died ; and when she I'etumed to Hazoldcan, where her husband was 
settled, you passed as the son she had lost. Mark, I know, was 
as a father to you, for he had loved Nora : they had been cluldren 
together.” 

“ And she came to London— London is strong And cruel,” muttered 
Leonard. “ She was friendless and deceived. I see all — I desire to 
know no more. This father, he must indeed have been like those 
whom I have read of in books. To love, to wrong her — that I can 
conceive ; but then to leave, to abandon ; no visit to her grave — no 
remorse— no search for his own child. Well, well ; Mrs. Avenel was 
ri^t. Let us think of him no more.” 

The man-servant knocked at the door, and then put in his head. 
“ Sir, the ladies are getting very impatient, and say they’ll go.” 

“ Sir,” said Leonard, with a strange calm return to the things 
about him, “ 1 ask your pardon for taking up your time so long. I go 
now. I wiU never mention to my moth— I mean to Mrs. Fairfield — 
what I have learned, nor to any one. I will work my way some- 
how. If Mr. Prickett will keep me, I will stay with him at present: 
but I repeat, 1 cannot take Mrs. Avend’s money and be bound 
apprentice. Sir, you have been good and patient with me— Heaven 
reward you.” 

The Doctor was too moved t-o answer. He wrung Leonard’s hand, 
and in another minute the door closed upon the nameless boy. He 
stood alone in the streets of London ; ana the sun flashed on mm, red 
and menacing, like the eye of a foo ! 
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CHAPl^R XIX. 

LisoNiEB did not appear at the sliop of Mr. Prickett that day. 
Needless it is to say where lie wandered— what he suffei-ed— what 
thought — what felt. AIL within was storm. Late at night ho 
returned to his solitary lodging. -On his table, neglected since the 
morning, was Helen's rose-tree. It looked parched and fading. His 
heart smote him : be watered the poor plant — ^perhaps with his tears. 

Meanwhile Dr. Morgan, after some debate with himself, whether 
or not to apprise Mrs. Avcnel of Leonard's discovery and message, 
resolved to spare her an uneasiness and alarm that might be danger- 
ous to her health, and unnecessary in itself. He replied shortly, that 
she need not feai* Leonard's coming to her house — ^that he was dis- 
inclmcd to bind liimseK an apprentice, but tliat he was provided for 
at present ; and in a few weeks, when Br. Morgan heard more of him 
tbiough the tradesman by whom he was employed, the Doctor would 
write to her from Germany. He tlien went to Mr. Prickett's— told 
the wiUit^ bookseller to keen the young man for the present— to be 
kind to Mm, watch over his habits and conduct, and to r^ort to the 
Doctor in lus new home, on the Kliine, what avocation he thougiit 
Leonard would be best suited for, and most inclined to adopt. The 
charitable Wdshmau divided with the bookseller the salary given to 
Leonard, and left a qu^er of his moiety in advauce. It is true that, 
he knew he should be repaid on applying to Mrs. Avcnel; hut being 
a man of independent spirit himseli, he so sympathised with Leonard’s 
present feehngs, tliat he felt as if he should degrade the boy did he 
maintain him, even secretly, out of Mrs. Avend’s money— money 
intended not to raise, but kew him down in life. At the worst, it 
was a sum the Doctor could aftCH'd, and he had brought the boy into 
the world. 

Having thus, as he thought, safely provided for his two young 
ciiargcs, Hden and Leonai d, the Doctor then ptve himself in> to his 
Imal preparations for departuie. He left a short note for Leonard 
with Mr. Prickett, oontainiiig some brief advice, some kind cheering; 
a postscript to the effect that he had not communicated to Mrs. 
Avenel the information Leonard had acquired, and tliat it w»e best 
to leave her in that ignorance ; and six small powders to be dissolved 
in wate^ and a tea-spoonful every fourth hour — “ Sovereign against 
rage and sombre thoughts,” wrote the Doctor. 

Hy the evening of the next day Dr. Morgan, accompanied by his 
pet patient with the chronic tic, whom he had talked into exile, was 
on the steamboat on his way to Ostend. 

Leonard resumed his life at Mr. Prickett’s : but the change in him 
did not escape the bookseller. All his ingenuous simpheity had 
deserted him. He was very distant and very taciturn ; he seemed to 
havcf'^own much older. 1 shall not attempt to analyse met^hysi- 
cally this change. By the help of such words as Leonard may Mm- 
•df occasionally let fall, the reader will dive into the boy’s heart, and 
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see ho'JT there the change had worked, and is working stiJl. The 
happy dreamy peasant-geninsj gazing on Glory with inemhite, un- 
daizled eyes, is no more. It is a man, siiddcsnly cut oiV from the old 
household holy tics— conscious of great powers, and coufi oiiitxl on idl 
sides byjbarriers of iron— alone with hard Ilcality, and scornful Lon- 
don ; and if he catches a glimpse of the lost Helicon, he sees, where 
he saw the Muse, a pale melancholy spirit veiling its face in shame— 
the ghost of the mournful mother, whose child no name, not even 
the humblest, among the family of men. 

On the second evening after Dr. Morgan’s departure, ns Leonard 
was just about to leave the shop, a customer stepped in with a book 
in his hand, which he had snatched from the shop-hoy, who was re- 
moving the volumes for the night from the booth without. 

“ Mr. Prickett, Mr. Prickett !” said the customer, "I am ashamed 
of you. You presume to put upon this work, in two volumes, the 
sum of eight sliillings.” 

Mr. Prickett stepped forth from the Cimmerian gloom of some 
recess, and cried, What ! Mr. Burley, is that you ? But for your 
voice, 1 should not have known you.” 

“ Man is like a book, !Mr. Pnekett ; the commonalty only look to 
his binding. I am better bound, it is very true.” 

Leonara gLinccd towards the speaker, who now sfood under the 
gas-lamp, and thought be recognised his facc^ He looked again. 
Yes ; it was the perch-fisher whom he had met on the banks of the 
Bnmt, and who had warned him of the lost fish and the broken line. 

Mb. Buuley (continuing),— But the "Art of Thinking !”— you 
charge eight shillings for the "Art of Thinking.” 

Mr. pRicKETT.-^heap enough^ Mr. Burley. A very clean copy. 

Me, Bueusy. — ^Usurer ! I sold it to you for three shillings. It is 
more than 150 per cent, you propose to gain from my “ Art of 
Thinking.” 

Me. PnicitETT (stuttering, and taken aback).— Jiw ^Id it to me ! 
M, now 1 remember. But it was more than three shillings 1 gave. 
You for^t— two glasses of hrandy-and-watcr. 

Me. BuELEY.-^ospitality, sir, is not to be priced. If yon sell 
your hospitality, you are not worthy to possess my "Art of Thinking.” 
I resume it. There are three shillings, and a shilling more for in- 
terest. No ; on second thoughts, instead of that sliilling, I will return 
your hospitality ; and the first time you come my way you shall have 
two glasses of orondy-and-water. 

Mr. Prickett did not look pleased, but he made no objection ; and 
Mr. Burl^ put the book into his pocsket, and turned to examine the 
shelves. He bought an old jest-book, a stray volume of the " Comedies 
of Destouches” — ^poid for tnem— put them also into his pocket, and 
was sauntering out— when he perceived Leonard, who was now 
standing at the doorway. • 

“ Hem I who is that P ” he asked, whispering Mr. Prickett. 

" A young assistant of mine, ana very clever.” 

Mj. Jlurley scanned Leonard from top to toe, 

" We have met before, sir. But you look as if you had returned 
to the Brent, and been fi^ng for my perch.” 

• t2 
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“ Possibly, sir,” answered Leonanl. “ But my ime is tough, and 
is not 3[6t broken, though the fish drags it amongsi)* the weeds, and 
buries itself in the mud.”. 

He lifted his hat, bowed slightlv, and walked on. 

“He is clever,” said Mr. Burley to the bookseller: “Le under- 
stands allegory.” 

Mr. Prickett.— Poor youth ! He came to town with the idea of 
turnhig author : you know what that is, Mr. Burley. 

Mr. Burley (with an air of superb dignity). — ^Bibliopole, yes ! An 
author is a being between gods and men, who ought to be lodged in a 
pfilacc, and entertained at the public charge upon Ortolans and Tokay. 
He should be kept lapped in down, and curtamed with silken awnings 
from the cares of life — ^have nothing to do but to write books upon tables 
of cedar, and fish for perch from a gilded galley. And that’s, what 
will come to pass when the agcis lose their barbarism, and know their 
benefactors. Meanwhile, sir, 1 invite you to my rooms, and wUl 
regale you upon brandy-and-water as long as I can pay for it ; and 
when 1 cannot — you shall regale me.” 

Mr. Prickett muttered, “ A very bad bargain, indeed,” as Mr. 
Burley, with his chin in the air, stepped into the street. 


CHAPTER XX. 

At first Leonard had alw^s returned home through the crowded 
thoTough^cs — ^the contact of numbers had animated nis spirits. But 
the last two days, since his discovery of his birth, he had taken his 
way down the comparatively unpeopled path of the New Road. 

He had just gained that part of this outskirt in which the statuaries 
and tomb-makers exhibit their gloomy wares— furniture alike for 
gardens and for graves — and, pausing, contemplated a column, on 
which was placed an um, half covered with a funeral mantle, when 
his shoulder was lightly tapped, and, turning quickly, he saw Mr. 
Burley standing behmd nim. 

“ Excuse me, sir, but you understand perch-fishing ; and since wc 
find ourselves on the same road, I should like to be better acquainted 
with you. 1 hear you once wished to be an author. 1 am one.” 

Leonard li^ never before, to his knowledge, seen an author, and a 
mournful smile passed his lips as he surveyed the perch-fisher. 

Mr. Burley was indeed veiy differently attired smoe the first inter- 
view by the brooklet. He looted much less like an author— but more 
perhaps like a nerch-fisher. He had a new white hat, stuck on one 
side of his head— a new green overcoat— new grey trousers, and new 
boots. In his liand was a whalebone'’ stick, with a silver handle. 
Nothing could be more vamnt, devil-me-cansb, and, to use a slang 
iMsh, than his whole air. Yet, vulgar as was his costume, he 
dia not liimself seem vulgar^ butrathereccentric— lawless— something 
out of the pale of convention. His face locficed more paJe and more 
puffed than before, the tip of his nose redder ; but the spark in his 
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eye was of livelier light, uid there was self-enjoymeiit m tne comers 
of his sensual humorous lip. 

“ You are an author, sir,” repeated Leonard. “ Wt J. Aud what 
is your report of the calling:? Yonder column props an um. The 
column is tall, and the um is graceful. But it looks out of place by 
the roadside ; what say you P ” 

Mr. BuRLEY.—It would look better in the churchyard, 

Leonard. — So 1 was thinking. And you are an author ! 

Mr. Burley. — ^Ah, I said you had a quick sense of allegory. And 
so you think an author looks better in a churchyard, when you see 
him but as a muffled urn under the moonshine, than standing beneath 
the gas-lamp in a wliite hat, and with a red tip to his nose. Abstract- 
edly, you are right. But, with your leave, the author would rather 
be vmere he is. Let us walk on. 

The two men felt an interest in each other, and they walked some 
yards in silence. 

“ To return to the urn,” said Mr. Burley — “ you think of fame and 
churchyards. Natural cnougli, before illusion dies ; but 1 think of 
the moment, of existence— and I laugh at fame. iFamo, sir— mot 
worth a glass of cold without 1 And as for a glass of warm, with 
sugar — and five shillings in one’s pocket, to spend os one pleases — 
what is there in Westminster Abbey to compare with it?” 

" Talk on, sir— I should like to hear you talk. Let me listen and 
liold my tongue.” Leonard pulled liis liat over his brows and gave 
up his moody, questioning, turbulent mind to lus new acquaintance. 

And John Burley talked on. A dangerous and fascinating talk it 
was — ^the of a great intellect fallen. A serpent trailing its length 

on the CTOund, and showing bright, shifting, glorious hues as it 
grovcUca, A seri)ent, yet without the serpent’s guile. If John Bur- 
ley deceived and tempted, he meant it not— he crawled and glittered 
tJike honestly. No dove could be more simple. 

Laughing at Bame, he yet dwelt with an eloquent enthusiasm on 
Ihe joy of composition. “ What do I care what men without are to 
say and think of the words that gush forth on my page?” cried he. 
“ If yon think of the public, of urns, and Liurels, w^e you write, you 
are no genius ; you are not fit to be an »inthor. I write because it 
rejoices me — ^because it is my nature, ^\^ittcn, I care no more what 
becomes of it than tlic lark for the cflect that the song ontho 

{ peasant it wakes to the plough. The poet, like the lark, sings ‘ from 
lis watch-tower in the skies.^ Is this ti ue ? ” 

“ Yes, very true ! ” 

“ What can rob us of tliis joy ! The bookseller will not buy : the 
public wiU not read. Let them sleep at the foot of tlie ladder of the 
angels — ^wc climb it all the same. And then one settles down into 
such good-tempered Lucianic contempt for men. One wants so littb 
from them, wlien one knows wliat one’s-self is worth, and what they 
arc. They are just worth "the coin one can extract from them, in 
order to live. Uur life— ^ is worth so much to ns. And tlien tueir 
joys, so vulgar to them, we can make them golden and kingly. Do 
you Suppose Bums drinking at the alehouse, with his boors around 
him was drinking, like them, only beer and whiskey? No, he was 
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drinkins neotar—he was imbibing Ids own amj^rosial tbooghts— snak- 
ing with tbe laughter of gods. The coarsemmian liquid was just 
needed to unlock his spirit from the day— take it from jerkin and 
corduroys, and wrap it in the * sindng robes * that floated wide in the 
skies : the beer or the whiskey needed but for that, and then it changed 
at once into the drink of Hebe. Hut come, you nave not knbwn this 
life— you have not seen it. Come, givo me this night. I have moneys 
about me— I will fling them abroad as liberally as Alexander himself, 
when lie left to bis share but hope. Come 1 
** ‘Wliithcrf*^ 

“ To my tlirone. On that throne last sat Edmund Kean— mighty 
mime, I am his successor. We will see wheldier in truth these wild 
sons of genius, who arc cited but ‘ to point a moral and adorn a tale/ 
were objects of coMassion. Sober-suited cits to lament over a Savage 
and a Morland — a rorson and a Bums ! — ** 

Or a Cliatterton/* said Leonard, gloomily. 

“ Cbatterton was an impostor in all things ; he feimed excesses 
that he never knew. He a bacchanalian— a royster ! Hi !— No. We 
11^ talk of him. Come ! ” 

Leonard went. 


CHAPTER XXL 

The Room ! And the smoke-reek, and the gas-glare of it 1— Tlic 
whitewash of the walls, and the prints thereon of the actors in their 
luime-robes, and stage postures ; actors as far back as their own lost 
Augustan era, when the stage was a real living influence on the man- 
ners and tbe age ! There wiis Betterton in wig and gown— as Cato, 
moralising cm the soiil^s eternity, and halting between Plato and the 
dagger. There was Woodward as " The Pine Gentleman/’ with the 
inimitable rake-hell air in which the heroes of Wycherly and Congreve 
and Farquhar live again. There was jovial Quin os Fulsl.aff. with 
round buckler and “ fair round belly.” There was Colly Cibber in 
brocade— tiiking snufl* as with his Lord,” the thumb and forefinger 
raised in air— and looking at you for applause. Iherc w.'is I^Iacklii? 
as Shylock, with knife in hand ; and Kemble in the solemn weeds of 
the Dane ; and Kean in the place of honour over the chimncj’piece. 

Wlien we arc suddenly takcu from practical life, with its real work- 
day men, and presented to the portraits of those sole heroes of a 
world Phanta.stjc find Phantasmal, in the gannents whenun they did 
“ strut and fret their hour upon the stage,” verBy there is something 
in the sight that moves an inner sense witliin ourselves— for all of us 
have an inner sense of some existence, apart from the one that wears 
away our days : an existence, that afar from St. James’s and St. 
Giles’s, the Law Courts and Exchange, goes its way in terror or mirth, 
in smiles or in tears, through a vague maaic land of the poets. There, 
see those actors— they arc tbe mmi who lived it— to whom our world 
wfiib the false one, to whom the Imaginary was the Actiml ! And did 
Shakspeai-e himself, in his life, ever hearken to such iipplaime as 
thundered round the personators of his airy images ? Vague ohildrei: 
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of the most transient of the arts, fleet shadows on running waters, 
Ihougli thrown down from the stea^ast stars, were ye not happier 
than we who live in the Real? How strange you must feel in the 
great circuit that yc now take through eternity ! No prompt-books, 
no hunps^ no acting Congreve and Shakspeare there ! For what parts 
in the. skies have your studies on Hie earth fitted you P Your ultimate 
destinies are vciy puzzling. Hail to your effigies, and pass we on ! 

There, too, on the whitewashed walls, were admitted the portraits of 
ruder rivals in the arena of fame— yet they, too, had known an applause 
wanner than his age gave to Shaiipeare ; the Champions of the King 
— Cribb and Molyneux, and Dutra Sam. Interspersed with these 
was an old print of Newmarket m the early part of the last century, 
and sundry engravings from Hogarth. But poets, oh! tlicy were 
there too : poets who might be supposed to have been sulhciently 
good fellows to be at home with such compnxuons. Shakspeare, of 
course, with his placid forehead ; Ben Jonson, with his hepy scowl ; 
Bums and Byron cheek by jowl. But the stranpest of all these 
heterogeneous 5w,cimens of graphic art was a fnll-lenglh print of 
William Pitt !— William Pitt, the austere and imperious. Wliat the 
deuce did he do there amongst prize-%hters, ana actors, and i>oets ? 
It seemed an insult to his grand memory. Nevertheless Ibere he 
was, very erect, and with a look of ineffable disgust in his upturned 
nostrils. The portraits on the sordid walls were very like the crambo 
in the minds of ordinary men— very like the motley pictures of the 
Famous hung up in your parlour, 0 my Public ! Actors aud prize- 
fighters, poets and statesmen, ali without congruity and fitness, all 
whom you have been to see or to hear for a moment, and whose 
names have stared out in youi* newspapers, 0 my Public ! 

And the company? Indescribable! Comedians, from small 
theatres, out of employ; pale, h^gwd-looking boys, probably the 
sons of worthy traders, trying their*»best to break their father’s 
hearts; here imd there the marked features of a Jew. Now and 
then you might see the curious puzzled face of some greenhorn about 
town, or perhaps a Cantab ; and men of grave age, and gi-cy-hairedL 
were there, and amongst them a wondrous proportion ot carbunclea 
faces and bottle noses. And when John Burley entered, there was a 
shout that made William Pitt shake in his frame. Such stamping 
and hallooing, and suck hurrahs for “Burly John.” And the gentle- 
man who had filled the great high leathern chair in his absence gave 
it up to John Burley : and Leonard, with his grave, observant eye, 
and lip half sad ana Imll' scornful, placed himself by the side of his 
introducer. There was a nameless expectant stir through the assem- 
bly, as tlicro is in the pit of the opera when some great singer 
advances to the lamps, and begins, “Zl* palpitit' Time mes. 
Look at the Dutch clock over the door.' Half-an-hour. John Burley 
begins to warm. A yet quicker light begins to break from his eye ; 
his voice has a mellow lusciiJns roll in it. 

“ He will be grand to-niglii,” whispered a thin man, who looked 
like a tailor, seated on the other side pi Leonard. 

Tiffie flics— an hour! Look again at the Dutch clock. Jolni 
Burley is grand, he is in his zenith, at his culminating point. What 
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mamficent drollery !*--wliat luxuriant humour! How the Rabelais 
shakes in his easy chair 1 Tinder tlic rush and the roar of this Tun, 
(what word else shall describe it P) the man’s iutellect is as clear na 
gold sand under a river. Such wit and such tmlli, and, at times, 
such a flood of quick eloquence. AH now are listeners— silcjit, save in 
applause. And Leonard listened too. Not, as he would soihe nights 
a^, in innocent unquestioning delight. No ; his mind has passed 
through great sorrow, great passion, and it comes out unsettled, 
inquiring, eager, brooding over joy itself as over a problem. And 
the drink circulates, and faces elmge : and tlicre arc gabbling and 
babbling ; and Burley’s head sinks in nis bosom, and nc is silent. 
And up starts a wild, dissolute, bacchanalian glee for seven voices. 
And the smoke-reek grows denser and thicker, and the gas-light 
looks dizzy through the haze. And John Bliley’s eyes reel. 

Look again at the Butch clock. Two hours have gone. John 
Burley has broken out again from his silence, lus voice thick and 
hnsky^ and his laugh cracked ; and he talks. 0 ye Gods I such rubbish 
and ribaldry ; and the listeners roar aloud, and think it liner than 
before. And Leonard, who had hitherto been measuring himself in 
ins mind, against the giant, and saying inly. “ He soars out of my 
reach,” finds the giant shrink smaller and smaller, and saith to himseli, 
‘'He is but of moL’s common standard after all! ” 

Look again at inc Butch clock. Three hours have passed. Is 
John Burley now of inas?’s common standard? Man himself seems 
to have vanished from the :;eene: his soul stolen from him, his form 
gone away with the fumes of the smoke, and the nauseous steam 
from that fieiy bowl. And Leonard looked round, and saw but tlic 
swine of Circe — some on the floor, some staggering against the walls, 
some hugging each other on the tables, some flghting, some bawling, 
some weeping. The divine spark had fled from the human face ; the 
j Beast is everywhere growing more and more out of the tiling that 
I had been Man. And John Burley, still uncoucmcred, but clean 
lost to his senses, fancies himself a preacher, and drawls forth the 
most lugnbrio us sy mon upon the b^ityof life that mortal ever 
heard, acSbmnamed with uiic^jous sol^ ; and now and then, in tlie 
midst of balderdash, gleams out a gorgeous sentence, that Jeremy 
Taylor might liave envied; drivelling away again into cadence below 
the rhetonc of a Muggletonian, iuid the waiters choked up the 
doorway, Hstening and laughing, and prepared to call cabs and 
coaches; and suddenly some one turned olf tne gas-light, and all was 
dark as nitch — howls and laughter, as of the damned, ringing through 
the Panaemonium. Out from the black atmosphere stepped the boy« 
|K){6t; and the still stars rusher] on his sight, as they looked over the 
l^y roof-tops. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

'VYelTi. Leonard^ this is the first time thou hast shown that thon 
hast in tliee the iron out of which true manliood is forced and shaped. 
Thou hast the power to resist. Eorth, unebriate, unpolluted, he came 
from the org;y, as yon star above him came from the cloud. 

He had a latch-key to liis lod^gs. He let himself in, and walked 
noiselessly up the creaking, wooden stair. It was dawn. He passed 
on to his window and threw it open. The green elm-tree from the 
carpenter’s yard looked as fresh and fair as if rooted in solitudes, 
leagues away from the smoke of Babylon. 

‘JNatiu'e, Nature!” murmured Leonard, "I hear thy voice now. 
This stilla—this strengthens. But the struggle is very dread. Hei%. 
despair of life— there, faith in life. Nature thinks of neith^, and 
lives serenely on.” 

Bv-and-by a bird slid softly from the heart of the tree, aiyi dropped 
on i he ground below out of sight. But Leonard heard its carol. It 
awoke its companions— wings began to glance in the air, and the 
clouds grew red towards the east. 

Leonard sighed and left the window. On the table, near Helen’s 
rose-tree, which he bent over Avistfully, lay ^ tetter. He had not 
observed it before. It was in Helenas hand. He took it to the 
light, and read it by the pure, healthful gleams of mom 

" Oh, my dear brother Leonard, will this find yon well, and (more 
liappy I dare not say, hut) less sad than when we parted P I write 
kneeling, so that it seems to me as if 1 wrote and prayed at the same 
time. You may come and sec me to-morrow evening, Leonard. Do 
come, do— we shall walk together in this pretty garden • and there is 
an arbour all covered with jessamine and noneysuckle, from which we 
can look doum on London. I have looked from it so many times— so 
many— trying if I can guess the roofs in our poor little street, and 
fancying tliat 1 do see the dear elm-tree. 

“ Miss Starke is very kind to me ; and 1 tliink after I have seen 
you, that I shall be happy here— that is if you arc happy. 

“ Your own grateful sister, 

« Ivy Lodg:e.” « HeLBK* 

“ P.S.— Any one will direct you to our house : it lies to the left 
near the top of the hill, a little way down a lane that is overhung on 
one side with chestnut trees and lilacs. I shall be watching for yon 
at the gate.” 

Leonard’s brow softened,* he looked again like his former self. Up 
from the dark sea at his heart smiled the meek face of a child» aud 
the waves lay still as at the charm'of a spirit. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

** AifD what IS Mr. Burley, and what has he written P ” ashed 
Leonard of Mr. Prickett, when he returned to the shop. 

Let us r^ly to that question in our own words, for we know more 
about Mr. Kirley tlian Mr. Prickett does. 

John Burley was tbe only son of a poor clergyman, in a village near 
Ealing, who had scraped, and saved, and pinched, to send his son to 
an excellent provincial school in a northern county, and thence to 
college. At the latter, during his first year, young Burley was 
remsErked by the undor-^aduates for his thick shoes and coarse 
Imen. and remarkable to the authorities for his assiduity and learning. 
The highest h(mes were entertained of him bv the tutors and exami- 
ners. At the beginning of the second year high animal spirits, 
before kept down by study, broke out. Beading had become easy to 
him. He knocked off his tasks with a facile strake, as it were. He 
gave up his leisure hours to symposia by no means Socratical. He 
fell into an idle, hard drinking set. He ^t into all kinds of scrapes. 
The authorities were at first kind and forbearing in their admonitions, 
for they respected his abilities, and still hoped he might become an 
honour to the university. But at last he went drunk into a formal 
examination, and sent in papers, after the manner of Aristophanes, 
containing capital jokes upon the Dons and Big-wigs themselves. 
The offence was the greater, and seemed the more premeditated, for 
being clothed in Greek. John Burley was expelled. He went home 
to his father’s a miserable man, for, with all lus follies, lie Itad a wod 
heart, llcmoved from ill example, his life for a year was blameless. 
He got admitted as usher into the school in which he liad received 
instruction as a pupil. The school was in a large town. John Burley 
became member of a club fonned among the tradesmen, and spent 
three evenings a-week there. His astomsLing convivial and conver- 
sational powers beg an to de clare themselves. He grew tlie oracle of 
the club ; and, from being inc most sober, peaceful assembly in which 
grave fathers of a family ever smoked a pipe or sipped a glass^ it 
grew, under Mr, Burley’s auspices, the iiarenx of revels as frolicking 
and fianric as those out of which the old Greek Goat Song ever tipsily 
rose. Tin's would not do. There was a great riot in the streets one 
night, and the next morning the usher was dismissed, fortunately 
for John Burley’s conscience, his fother had died before this happened 
— died believing in the reform of his son. During his usliership Mr. 
Burley had scraped acquaintance with the editor of the county news- 
paper, and given him some capital political articles ; for Burley w^. 
Eke Parr and Person, a notable politician. Tlie editor furnished him 
with letters to the journalists in London, and John came to the 
metopolis and got employed on a very respectable newspaper. At 
coU&e he had known Audley Egerton, though but slightly : .'^hat 
gentlemaDi was then just rising mto repute in Pariiameut. Barley 
q^polhised with some question on which Audley had distingoishea 
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himself, and wote a very good article thereon— -an article so good 
that Egerton inquired info the authorship, found out Burlejr, and 
resolved in lus orwn mind to provide for him whenever he himself 
came into olhcc. But Burley was a whom it was impossible to 
provide for. lie soon lost his connection with the newspaper. First, 
he was So irregular that he could never be depended upon. Secondly, 
he had btrango honest eccentric twists of thinking, that could co^esoe 
with the thoughts of no partv in tho long run. An article of his. 
madvci'tenfly admitted, had norriiled all the proprietors, &t^‘, and 
readers of the paper. It was diametrically opposite to the principles 
tlie prqier advocated, and compared its pet politician to Catiline. 
Tlieu John Burley shut himself up and wrote books. He wrote two 
©r three books, very clever, but not at all to tho popular taste — 
abstract and learned, full of whims that were caviare to tne multitude, 
and larded with Greek. Nevertheless they obtained for him a little 
money, and among literary men some reputation. Now Audley 
Egerton came into power, and got him, though with great difficulty 
— ^for there were many prejudices against tlris scampisli, harum- 
scarum son of the Muses — a place iu a public office. He kept it 
about a monf li, and thou voluntarily resided it. “ My crust of bread 
and liberty ! quoth John Burlcv, and he vanished into a garret. 
From that time to the present ho lived— Heaven knows how ! Litera- 
ture IS a business, bkc overj-thing else : John Burley grew more and 
more incapable of business. “ He could not do task-work,” he said; 
he wiote when tlie whim seized him, or when the last penny was 
in his pouch, or when he was actually in the spunging-housc or 
the b'leet— migrations which oecurred to him, on an average, twice 
a-yccir. He could generally sell wlvat ho had actually wiitten, but 
no ono would engage him beforehand. Editors of Magazines and 
other jienodicalb were very glad to have his article.^, on the con- 
dition tliat they were anonpnous, and Jiis vstylc was not neceisardy 
delected, fur he could vary it with tiic facility of a practised pen. 
Aiulley Egerton continued Iiis best supporter, for there were certain 
flucstions on which no one wrote with such force as John Burley — 
questions eomiceted with the metai>hysics of pofitics, such as law 
reform and oc’onomical science. And Audley Egerton was the only 
man John But ley put hinioolf out of the way to serve, and for whom 
lie would givcnji a drinUng bout and ilo work ; for John Burley 
was graietul by nature, and he felt that Egerton had really tried to 
befricud him. Indeed, it was true, as he had ^stated to Leonard by 
the ihent, that, even after he had resigned Ids desk in the Ijondon 
ofliec, he had had the offer of an appointment in Jamaica, and a place 
in India, from tho Ministft-. But probably there were other charms 
then than those exercised by the onc-eyed percK that kepi him to the 
ii«‘ighbourliood of London. With all his grave faults of character 
and conduct, John Burley was not without the fine qu^ties of a 
largo nature He was inost*resoluiely liia own enemy, it is true, hut 
he could hardly bo said to be any one clse*s. Even when he criticised 
some more fortunate writer, he was good-humoured in his very satire : 
he jiaa no bile, no envy. And as for freedom from malignant per- 
sonalities, lie Hiight have been a model to all critics. 1 must except 
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politics, however, for in these he could be rabid and savage. He had 
a passion for independence, which, though pushed to excess, was not 
w&hout grandeur. No lick-platter, no parasite, no to.id-eater, no 
Htcrary beggar, no hunter after patronage ;ind subscriptions ; even in 
his dealings with Audley EgeriozL he insisted on naming the pnee 
for his labours. He took a price, because, as the papers I'CQdired by 
A^udley demanded much reading and detail, which was not at all to 
his taste, he considered himself entitled fairly to something more than 
the editor of the journal wherein the papers appeared was in the 
habit of giving. But be assessed this extra pnee himsolf. and os he 
would have done to a bookseller. And when in debt and in prison, 
though he knew a line to Egerton would have extricated him, he* 
never wrote tlmt line. Ho would depend alone on his pen— dipped 
it hastily in the ink, and scrawled himself free. The most debased 
point about him was certainly the incorrigible vice of drinking, and 
with it the usual concomitant of iiiat vice— love of low company. 
To be King of the Bohemians— 1 o dazzle by his wild humour, and some- 
times to exalt by his fanciful eloquence, the rude, ^ss natures tliat 

f athered roimd him— this was a royalty that repaid him for all sacri- 
cc of solid dignity ; a foolscap crown that he would not have changed 
for an emperoris diadem. Indeed, to appreciate rightly tlm talents 
of John Burley, it was necessary to hear him talk on such occasions. 
As a writer, alter all. he was now only capable of imequal desultory 
efforts. But as a talker, in his own wild way, he was original and 
matchless. And the gift of talk is one of the most dangerous gifts a 
man can possess for his own sake— the applause is so immediate, and 
gained with so little labour. Lower, and lower, and lower hud sunk 
John Burley, ijot only in the opinion of all who knew his name, but in 
the habitual exercise of liia talents. And this seemed wilfully -from 
choice. He would write for some unstamped Journal of the popu- 
lace, out of the pale of the law, for pence, when he could have got 
pounds from journals of high repute, lie was very fond of scribblmg 
off penny ballads, and then standing in the street to hear tliem sung. 
He actually once made himself the poet of an advertising tailor, and 
enjoyed it excessively. But that did not last long, for John Burley 
was a Pittite— not a Tory, lie used to say, l)iit a Pittite. And if you 
had heard him talk of Pitt, you would never Jiavc known what to 
make of that great statesman. ITotieated him as the German com- 
mentators do Sluikspearc, and invested him with all imaginary mean- 
ings and objects, that would have turned tlie grand practical man 
into a sybil. Well, he was a Pittite ; the tailor a fanalic for Thdwall 
and Cobbett. Mr. Burley wrote a poem, wherein Britannia appeared 
to the tailor, complimented him highly on the art he exhibited in 
adorning the persons of her sons ; and, bestowing upon 1dm a ^dgontic 
mantle, said that he, and he alone, might be enabled to lit it to the 
shoulders of living men. The rest of tho^ poem was occupied in Mr. 
Snip’s nnavmlmg attempts to adjust vhis mantle to the eminent 
pohtidans of the da^ when just as he had sunk down in despair, 
Britannia re-appeared to him, and consoled him with the informatiou 
that he had done all mortal man could do, and that she had only 
desired to convince pigmies that no human art could adjust to theif 
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K ortions tlie mantle of William Pitt. Sic itur ad astrasliQ went 
to the starsi mantle and all ! Mr. Snip was exceedmgiy indig- 
nant at this allegorical effusion^ and with WTathfiil shears cut the tie 
between himself and hkpoct. 

Thus •then, the reader has, we trust, a pretty good idea of John 
Burley— a specimen of Ids genus, not very common in any age, and 
now happily almost extinct, since authors of alt degrees share in the 
general improvement in order, economy and sober decorum, which 
has obtained in the national manners. Mr. Prickett, though entering 
into less Idstorical detail than we have done, conveyed to Leonard a 
tolerably accurate notion of the man, representing 1dm as a person 
of grfiat powers and kaming, who had thoroughly thrown himself 
away. 

Leonard did not^ however, see how mueh Mr. Burley himself was 
to be blamed for lus waste of life : he could not conceive a man of 
genius voluntarily seating himself at the lowest step in the social 
kdder. lie rather supposed he had been thrust down there by 
Necessity. 

And when Mr. Prickett, concluding, said, “Well, I should think 
Burley would cure you of the desire to be an author even more than 
Chattertou,” the young man answered, gloomily. “Perhaps/* and 
tunied to thcj book-shelves. 

With ^Ir. I’rickett’s consent, Leonard was* released earlier than 
usual from his task, and a little before sunset ho took his way to 
Highgate. Ho was fortunately directed to take the new road by the 
Hegent/s Park, and so on through a very green and smiling country. 
The walk, tlic freshness of the air. the songs of the birds, and, above 
nil, when he had got half-way, the solitude of the road, served to 
rouse him from lus stem and sombre meditations. And when he 
came into the lane overhung with chestnut trees, and suddenly 
caught sight of Helen's watchful and then brightening face, as she 
stood by the wicket, and under the shadow of cool nitunmrous 
ooughs, tlie blood rushed gaily through his veins, and his heart beat 
joud and gratefully. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

She drew him into the garden with such true childlike joy. 

Now behold them seated in the arboui^a perfect bower of sweeta 
and blossoms ; the wilderness of roof-tops and spires stretching below, 
broad and for ; London seen dim and suent, as in a dream. 

She took his hat from his brows gently, and looked him in the face 
with tearful, penetrating eyes. 

She did not say, “ You are changed.” She said, “Why, why did 1 
leave you P” and then turned away. 

“f^ever mind me, Helen. I am man, and rudely born— speak of 
yourself. Tliis lady is kind to you, then r ” 

“ Does she not let me see you P Oh ! veiy kind— and look her&” 
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Helen pointed to frails and cakes set out on tlie tabic . “ A feast, 
brother. 

And she began to press her hospitality with pretty, wiiining ways, 
more playful than was usual to her, and talking very fast, and with 
forced, but silvery, laughter. • 

By degrees she stole liim from his gloom and reserve ; and though 
he could not reveal to her the cause of his bitterest sorrow, ho owned 
that he had suffered much. He would not liavc owned fhtt to 
another living being. And then, quickly turning from this bnol' con- 
fession, with assurances that the worst was over, he sought to ainuso 
her by speaking oT his new acouaintance witli the pcrch-fishor. But 
when he spoke of this man with a kind of reluctant admiration, inixi'd 
witli compassionate ycd; gloomy interest, and drew a grotcscjuc, though 
subdued, sketdi of the wild scene m wliich lie had been spectator, 
Helen grew alanned and grave. 

‘ Oh, brother, do not go there again— do not see more of tliis bad 
man.” 

“ Bad 1— no ! Hopeless and unhappy, he has stooped to stimulants 
and oblivion -hut you caimot understand these iliings, my pretty 
preacher.” 

* Yes I do. Leonard. What is the difference between being good 
and ])ad ? The good do not yield to temptations, and the bad do.” 

The defimtion was so simple and so wise that Leonard was more 
struck with it than he might have been m the most elaborate scrniou 
by Parson Dale. 

" I have often murmured to myself, since 1 lost you, * Helen was 
my good angel — say on. Por my heart is dark to myself, and while 
you speak light seems to dawn on it.” 

This praise so confused Helen that she was long before she could 
obey ibe command annexed to it. But. by little and little, words 
came to both more frankly. And then he told her the sad talc of 
Ghntlcrton, and waited^ anxious to hear her comments. 

" Wdl/’ he said, seemg that she remained silent, “bow can / hope, 
when this mighty genius laboured and deMiaircd? Wiiat did he 
wank save birth and fortune, and friends, andhumau justice P” 

“Did he pray to God P” asked Helen, drying her teais. 

Again Leonm was startled. In reading the life of Chatierton, lie 
had not much noted the scepticism, assmued or real, of the ill-fiited 
aspircr to carthlv immortality. At Helen’s question, that scepticism 
struck him forcibly. 

“ Why do 3 ou ask that, Helen P ” 

“Because, when we pray often, we grow so very, very patient,” 
ans^^ed the child. “Peniaps, li^ he been patient a few months 
mpfp, all would have been won by him, as it will be by you, brother : 
fiMWa pray, and you will be patient.” 

fiConard bowed bis bead in deep thouglit. and this time the thought 
waft pet gloomy. Then out from that awful life there glowed anotluT 
passage, which before he had not heeded duly, but regarded rathei Jis 
one o£the darkest mysicrics in the fate of Chatterton. * 

At the very time the despairing poet hod locked liimsclf up in his 
garret, to dismiss his soul from its cartldy ordeal, his genius had just 
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fou&d its vay into the light of renown. Good and learned^ and power- 
ful men were preparing to serve and save him. Another year— nay, 
perchance another month — and he s^ht have stood acknowledged 
and sublime in the foremost rank of his age. 

“Olij^Helen!” cried Leonard, raising his brows from which the 
cloud had passed, /* why, indeed, did you leave me P ” 

Helen started in her turn as he repeated this regret, and in her 
turn grew thoughtful. At length she asked him if he had written for 
the box which had belonged to her father, and been left at the inn. 

And Leonard, though a little chafed at what he thought a cliildish 
interruption to themes of greater interest, owned, with self-reproach, 
lhat he had forgotten to do so. Should he not write now to order 
the box to be scut to her at Miss Starke’s P 
“No; let it be sent to you. Take care of it. I should like to 
know that something of nmie is with you ; and perhaps I may not 
stay here long.” 

Not slay iicre ? Thai you must, my dear Helen— at least as long 
Miss Starke will keep you, and is kind. By-and-by” (added Leonard, 
with something of his former sanguine tone} ** I may yet make my way; 
and wc shall have our cottage to ourselves. But— Oh Helen!—! 
forgot— you wounded me; you left your money with me. I only 
found it in my drawers the other day. Fie!— 1 have brought it 
back.” 

/It was not mine— it is yours. Wc were to share together— you 
paid all j and how can I want it here, too P ” 

But Leonard was obstinate; and as Helen mournfully received 
back all that of fortune her father had bequeathed to her, a tall female 
figure stood at the entrance of the arlmur, and said, in a voice lhat 
scattered all sentiment to t,he winds—** Young man, it is lime to go.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

** Already P ” said Helen, with faltering accents, as she crept to 
Miss Starke’s side, wliile Leonara rose^d bowed. **I am veiy 
grateful to you. madam,” said he, with the grace that comes from aU 
refinement of idea, “ for allow^mg me to see Miss Helen. Do not let 
me abuse your kindness.” 

Miss Starke seemed struck with his look and manner, and made a 
stiff half-curtsey. 

A form more rigid than Miss Starke’s it was hard to conceive. 
She was like the Grim White Woman in the nursery ballads. Yet, 
apparently, there was a good-hkture in allowing the stranger to enter 
her trim ^den, and providjng for him and her little cEmrge those 
fruits ana cakes, which belied ha: aspect. ** May I go with him to 
the gate ? ” whispered Helen, as Leonard had already passed np the 
path- 

** You may, child ; but do not loiter. And then come back, and 
lock up the c^es and cherries, or Patty will get at them.” 
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Helen ran after Leonard. 

“ Write to me, brother-write to me; and do not, do not be friends 
with this man, who took you to that wicked, wicked place.” 

“ Oh, Helen, 1 go from you strong enough to brave worse dangers 
than that,” said Leonard, almost gaily. 

They kissed each other at the httle wicked gate, and parted. 

Leonard walked home under the summer moonb'ght, and on entering 
his chamber looked lirst at his rose-tree. The leav(‘s of yesterday’s 
flowers lay strewn arouud it ; but the tree had put forth new buds. 

“Nature ever restores,” said the young man. He paused a 
moment, and added, "Is it that Nature is veiy patient ? ” 

His sleep that night was not broken by the fearful dreams he had 
lately known. He rose refreshed, and went Jiis way to liis day’s^ 
wort— not stealing along the less-crowded paths, but, with a firm 
step, through the throng of men. Be bold, adventurer- thou hast 
more to suffer ! Wilt thou sink ? 1 look into thy heart, and I can- 
not answer. 


NOTE ON IIOMffiOPATHY. 

A g^entlGznan who practises Homoeopathy, and who rejoices in the name of 
l^uther, has done me the honour to issue a tiamphlct in i^rave vindication ol tiio 
art of Hahnemann from what he conceives to be the assault tliercon, perpetrated 
in “ My Novel.** Luther the First, though as combative as Luthe^ the Second, 
did not waste liis polemical vigour upon giants of his own making. It is true that, 
though in ** My Novel*’ Dr. Morgan is represented as an able and wann-heartcil 
man, there is a joke at his humours— what then > Do J turn the art itself into 
ridicule? As well might some dignitaiy of the Church accuse me of satirising hui 
sacred profession, whenever the reader is invited to a smile at the expense of Parson 
Dale,— or a countiy gentleman take up his pen to clear the temtonal class from 
participation in the prejudices assigned to the Squire of Ilazoldean. Nay. as well 
might some literaiy aUopathist address to me a homily on profaning the dignity of 
the College of Physicians, by the irreverent portraiture of Dr. Dosewell. ** My 
Novel” is intended as a survey of varieties in English life, chiefiy through the 
medium of the prevailing humours in various mufhficatlons of character. Like 
other enthusiasts. Dr. Morgan pushes his favonnte idea into humorous extrava- 
gance--and must bear the penalty of a good-natured banter. If 1 were opposed 
^together to Homoeopathy, 1 should take a very diffident mode of dealing with it ; 
and Dr. Morgan, instead of being represented as an experienced practitioner in 
allopathy, converted to the homceopathlcal theory by honest convictions, and 
redeeming Ids foibles by shrewd observation and disinterested benevolence, wonld 
be drawn as an ignorant charlatan, and a greedy impostor. 

But the fact is that, if I do not thmk Uomceopathy capable of all the wonders 
ascribed to it by some of its professors, or the only scientific mode of dealuig with 
human infirmities, 1 sincerely believe that it is often resorted to with very great 
beii^t— nay, 1 myself have frequently employed, and even advised it, T opine, with 
advantage. And if it had done nothing disc than introduce many notable reforms 
in oUopathical practice, it would be entitled to the profound gratitude of all, with 
stomachs no longer over irrigated by the apothecary, and v^is no longer under- 
drained by the phlebotomist. 

But Dr. Luther assumes that I have no authority for the crotchets ascribed to 
Dr. Morgan— that it is monstrous in me to a8BG.*t tliat Uomceopathy professes to 
have globules for the mind as well as the body, that 1 have evidently only read 
some shallow catchpenny treatises on the subject, &c., &c. Unlucky Dr. l^uiher ! 
Doe| he profess to be a Homceopathist, and yet forget his Jahr I Will he tell me 
that Jahr Is not the great original monu^ of the science— the Blackstune of 
Hoimsopathy ^ And what says this master text-book ? 1 quote therefrom, not for 
the purpose only of Justifying Dr. Morgan and myself from the charges so incoa- 
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dderately brougrht against us by Dr. Lutiicr* but also for the poriiose of provb4g to 
the general reader, that Dr. Morgan has full authority for prescribiiig Cavstic for 
tears, and Agaric irs MubcaiTii/s for the propensity to indulge in verse-making. 
Nay, I will add that there is not a single prescription for mental disturbance sug- 
gested by Dr. Morgan for which, strange os it may seem to the uninitiated, he is 
not warranted literally by that work by Jahr, which is the ground-work of all 
homaeopaQiical literature. Imprimis, O too oblivious Luther, does not Jahr 
assign a large section of his manual to Moral AlTectioiiB } Open vol. iii. of the 
raris Edition, in 4 vols., I860 — go on to page 236. Does not Jahr prescribe 
ARSKNic for III Milancolie noire t Hkllkbork for ta Milancolie douce; and. with 
the nice distinction oidy known to homceopathical philosophy, Gold for ta 
riilie rehgieunef If it be the patient's inclination to rest silent, roust he nut 
take luNATiA — if he have a desire to diown himself, should not the globule be 

Pl'I.SATlLLA? 

For *7^ humour (p. 346) is there no suggestion at Aconitk ? If that humour is 
of the contemptuous character, like Dr. Luther's, is there no iuluirction to try 
U’RCACirANHA? If it be ** disposition ikfarre dec reprocha, it eritiqncr** (toquarrel 
and criticise), does not Jahr give you — O frowning Luther— a wide choice from 
Dblla Duivva to Vrratri UM ? Kay, if it be 111 a close apartment rather than the 
opt. 11 air that the attack seizes you, should you not ingurgitate a pin's head of 
platinum ? Jahr, Jahr t O Dr. Luther, would you have fallen into such a scrape, 
if you had coiwulted your Jauk> 

'rurn to the same volume, p. 30, on Moral Kmu/nmjt, is there not a globule for 
an Amour mulhenreux—iax a lover disappointed are there not Hyo.hmgn: 
P»t(.»-A('? Nay, to sum up and clench the whole by the very proposition which 
I uii'U-rtuok to prove, dnes not Jahr, vol. iii. p. 255, recommend Aoaricus for 
the rlispositioii d fmre drs rers (to make verses), and more than once or twice 
throughout the same volume, h init Caostic tl.c remedy, by preference, for 
a tendency to shed tears, provided, <»f course, other symptoms invite its 
application •* i 

And O Dr. lAithcr, do you mean to tell us that the enthusiast of an art, to which 
tlii.s hook, by Jaiik, is an acknowledged text-hook, may not, whatever the skill of 
the man or the excellence of the an, or tlie value of the text-book, incur everyone 
of the extravagances imputed to Dr. Morgan, or not freely lay himself open to the 
galMcss pleasantries of a writer in search of tlic H umumus ? 

Dr. Morgan is represented as one of the earliest disciples of Hahnemann in this 
country, and therefore likely, in the zeal of a tyro, and the passion of a convert, 
tiprum cimsumere totum — which Horatian elegancy our vernacular has debased 
into the familiar vulgarism, ** Go the whole hog." But even in the present day, I 
.'Insure Dr. Lurher, and my readers generally, that I have met, abroad, Homeso- 
pathic physicians ol consiilcrablc eminence, wdio have seriously contended fbr the 
application of globules to the varjc>tie.s of mental affliction and human vicissitude; 
who iiave solemnly declared, that, while the rest of tlie family have been plunged 
into despair at the death of its head, one of the bereaved children resorting to 
Homcnopathy has been preserved from the depressing consequence of grief, and 
been an cheerful as usual , that a lover who meditated suicide at the perfidy of Ids 
helovcd, ha.s in ten days been hoinceopaUiically reduced Into felicitous indifference , 
and that there are secrets m the science professed by Dr. Lutlier, that coimot b« 
too earnestly urged on his own attention, by which an irritable man miy be taugtd 
to control Ins temper, and a dull man to comprehend a joke. 


VCKU L 
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BOOK VIL 

INITIAL CHAPTEH. 

Mil. GAXTON TJFON COIiiiAOE JlTXJ) PATIENCE. 

“ WiiAT is courage P” said my Uncle Eoland, rousing Limself from 
a reverie into which he had fallen, after the sixth book in tliis history 
been n^ad to our family circle. 

“What is courage?*' he repeated more earnestly. “Is it in- 
sensibility to fear ? ThaC may be the mere accident of constitution ; 
ami, if so, there is no more merit in being courageous than in being 
tine table.” 

“ 1 am verv glad to hoar yoii speak thus,” observed Mr. Caxton, 
“ tor I should not like to conshler myself a coward ; yet I am very 
seiisiblo 1o fear iu iill dangers, bodily and moral.” 

“La, Austin, how can you say so?” cried my mother, firing up; 
“ was it not only last week that ypu faced the great bull that was 
ru.slimg after Elanclie and tlie children?” 

Blanche at that recollection stole to my father's chair, and, hanging 
over his slioulder, kissed his forehead. 

Mi;. Caxton (sublimely unmoved by these flatteries).—! don't deny 
tliat I faced the bull, but I assert tliat I was hoiribly Irighteiicd. 

]ioLANi>. — 'Die sense of lionour wliich conquers fear is the tnie 
courage of chivalry: you could not run away when oth^’s were 
looking on— no gentleman could. 

Mr. Caxton.— Piddledee ! It was not on my gentility that 1 
stood. Captain. 1 should have run fast enough, if it liad done any 
good. 1 stood MVOQ. my understanding. As the bull could run 
faster than I could, the omy chance of escape was to make ilie brute 
as frightened as myself. 

Blanche. — A.h, you did not think of that ; your only thought was 
to save me and the children. 

Mr. Caxton.— Possibly, my dear— very possibly I might haAT 
been afraid for you too ;~but I was very much afraid for myself. 
HQwever, luckily, I had the umbrella, and I spraug it up and spread 
it forth in the aiumaPs stupid eyes, hurling’ at him simuitancoiisly the 
biggest linos 1 could think of in the Eii-st Chorus of the “Seven 

X nst Thebes,” I began witlj Eled^ainas i:ediopIiOKTUPos ; and 
11 I came to Uie grand bowl of 'iw, iw, iw, the beast stood 
appalled as at the roar of a bon. I shall never forget liis amazed 
snort at tin* -Greek. Then he kicked up his hind legs, and wept bolt 
through the gap in the hedge. Thus aimed with iKschylus and the 
umbrella, I remained master of the field; but (continued Mr. Caxton, 
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ingenuously), 1 should not like to go through that half* minute 
again. 

“No man would.” said the Captain, kindly. “I should be very 
sorry to faee a bull myself, even with a bigger umbrella than yours, 
and evciL though 1 liaa J^chylus, and Homer to boot, at my fingers^ 
ends.” 

Mr. Caxton. — ^You would not have minded if it had been a 
Prenchman with a sword in his handf 

Captain.— Of course not, Eather liked it than otherwise, he 
added, grimly. 

Mr. Caxton. — ^Yct many a Spanish matador, who doesn’t care 
a button for a bull, would take to his heels at the first lunge 
en miart from a fenchman. Therefore, in fact, if courage be a 
matter of constitution, it is also a matter of custom. We face calmly 
tbc dangers wc are habituated to, and recoil from those of which we 
have no familiar experience. I doubt if Marshal Turenne himsetf 
would have been quite at his ease on the light-rope; and a rope- 
dancer, who seems disposed to scale the heavens with Titanic 
temerity, might possibly object to charge on a cannon. 

Captain JioLANO. — Still either this is not the course I mean,, or 
it is another kind of it. I mean by courage that which is the especial 
force and digmty of the human character, without which there is no 
reliance on principle, no constancy in virtue—a sopiething, continued 
my uncle gallantly, and with a half-bow towards my mother, which 
'your sex shares with our own. When the lover, for instance, clasps 
tile hand of his betrothed, and says, “Wilt thou be true to me, 
in spite of absence and time, in spite of hazard and fortune, 
though my foes malign me, tliongh tliy friends may dissuade thee^ 
and our lot in life may be rough and rude?” and when the betrothed 
answers, “ I will be. true,” does not the lover trust to her courage as 
well as her love ? 

“Admirably put, Boland,” said my father. “ But apropos of what 
do you puzzle us with these queries on courage ?” 

Captain Boland (with a slight blush). — I was led to the inquiry 
(though, perhaps, it may be frivolous to take so much thought of 
what, no doubt, costs Pisistratus so little) by the last chapters m my 
nephew’s story. I see this poor boy Leonard alone with his fallen 
hopes (though very irrational they were), and his sense of shame. 
And 1 read Ids heart, 1 dare say, better than Pisistratus dqcs, for I 
could feel like that boy if 1 liad been in the same i>usition; and 
conjecturing what he and thousands like him must go through, 
I asked myself, “ What can save him and tliem P” I answered, as a 
soldier would answer, “Courage!” Very well. But pray, Austin, 
what is courage ? 

Mr. Caxton (prudently backing out of a reply ). — Papa ! Brother, 
since you have just complim^ted the ladies on that quality, you liaci 
bqtter address your question to them. 

Blanche hero leant both hands on my fathers chair, and said, 
looking down at first bashfully, but afterwards warming with the 
subject, “ Do you not think, sir. that little Helen has already sug- 
gested, if not w'hat is conrugc, what at least is the real essence of m 
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courage tliafc endures and .conquers, tliat ennobles aud hallows, and 
redeems P Is it not Patience, father ?— -and that is why we women 
have a courage of our own. Patiende does not affect to be superior 
to fear, but at least it never admits despair.’^ 

PisiSTKATUS.— Kiss me, my Blanche, for you have come near to 
the truth which perplexed the soldier and puzzled the sage. 

Mu. Caxton ftarlly).— -If you mean me by the sage, I was not 
puzzled at all. Ileaven knows you do right to inculcate patience— it 
IS a virtue very randi required in your readers. Nevertheless (added 
mv father, softening with the enjoyment of his joke) — nevertheless 
Blanche and Helen are quite right. Patience is the courage of the 
conqueror ; it is the virtue, CAtr excellence, of Man against Destiny — 
of the One a^inst the World, and of the Soul against Matter. 
Therefore this is the courage of the Gospel; ^d its importance, in a 
social view — its importance to races ana institutions — cannot be too 
earnestly inculcated. What is it that distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon 
from nil oth(jr branches of the human family, peoples deserts wil h his 
children, aud consigns to them the heritage of rising worlds ? What 
but his niculty to brave, to suffer, to endure— the patience that resists 
firmly, aud innovates slowly. Compare him witli the Prenchman. 
The hrenchman has plenty of valour— tliat there is no denying ; but 
as for fortitude, he has not enough to cover the point of a pin. He 
is ready to rush out of tlie world if he is bitten by a flea. 

Captain Koland. — Tlicre was a case in the papers the otlier day, 
Austin, of a Prenchman who actually did destroy himself because lie 
was so teased bjr the little creatures you speak of. He left a paper 
on his table, sa>Tng that ‘‘life was not worth having at the pi*ice of 
such torments.” * 

Mn. Caxton (solemnly), — Sh\ their whole political history, since 
the CTeat; meeting of the Tiers Etat, has been tne history of men wlio 
would rather go to the devil than be bitten by a fiea. It is the record 
of human impatience, that seeks to force time, and expects to grow 
forests from the spawn of a muslu’oom. Wherefore, running througli 
all extremes of constitutional experiment, when they are nearest to 
democracy they are next door to a despot ; and all they have really 
done is to destroy whatever constitutes the foundation of every tole- 
rable government. A constitutional monaichy cannot exist without 
aristocmey, nor a healthful republic endure with cornxption of man- 
ners. The cry of Equality is mcompatible with Civilization, which, 
of necessity, contrasts poverty with wealth — and, in short, whether 
it be an emperor or a mob that is to rule, Force is the sole hope of 
order, and the government is but an army. 

“Impress, OPisistratus ! impress the value of patience as regards 

* Fact. Ill a work by M. Gibbrt, a celebrated French physician, on diseases 
of the skin, he states that that minute troublesome kind of rash, known by ttie 
name of prurigo, though not dangerous in itfclf, has often driven the individual 
afflicted by it to-^snicide. I bdieve that our more varying climate, and our more 
heating drinks and aliments, r^der this skin complaint more common in England 
than in France, yet I doubt if any English physiciiui could state that it had Gwt 
driven one of his Engliah patients to suicide. 

^ Published more than a year before the date of the French empire under Louis 
Kapoleoii. 
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man and men. You toucli there on the kernel of the social system — 
the secret that fortifies the iudiyidual and disciplines the miuion. 1 
oare not, for ray part, if you are tedious so long as you are earnest. 
Be minute and detailed. Let the real Human Life, ^ in its 'war with 
Circumstance, stand out. Never mind if one can read you but 
slowly— better chance of being less quickly forgotten. Patience, 
patience ! By the soul of Epictetus, your readers shall set you an 
example!” 


CHAPTER II. 

Leonaed had written twice to Mrs. Pairfield, twice to Riccabocon, 
and once to Mr. Dale ; and the poor proud boy could not bear to 
betray his humiliation. He wrote as "with cheenul spirits — as if per- 
fectly satisfied with his prospects. He said that he was well employed, 
in the midst of books, and that he had found kind friends. Then he 
turned from himself to write about those whom he addressed, and the 
affairs and interests of the <iuiet world wherein they lived. He did 
not give his own address, nor that of Mr. Prickett. He dated his 
letters from a small collbe-honse near the bookseller’s, to which he 
occasionally went for his simple meals. He had a motive in tliis. He 
did not desire to be found -out. Mr. Dale replied for liimself and for 
Mrs. Fairfield, to the epistles addressed to these two. Riccabooca 
wrote also. Nothing could be more kind than the replies of both. 
They came to Leonard in a very dark period in his life, and they 
strengthened him in the noiseless battle with despair. 

11’ there be a good in the world that we do without knowing it, with- 
out coiijeoturiug the effect it may have upon a human soul, it is wlien 
we sliow kindness to tlie young in the first barren foot])ath up the 
niouutain of life. 

Leonard’s face resumed its serenity in his intercourse with his 
employer; but he did not recover his boyish ingenuous frankness. The 
unacr-curreiits flowed again pure from the turbid soil and the splin- 
tered fragnierts uptom from the deep ; but they were still too strong 
and too rapid allow transpai’cncy to the surface. And now he 
stood in the subUmc world of books, still and earnest as a seer who 
invokes the dead. And thus, face to face "aith knowledge, hourly he 
discovered how little he kmiw. Mr. Prickett lent him such works as 
he selected and asked to take home with him. He spent whole nights 
in reading; and no longer desultorily. He read no more poetry, no 
more Lives of Poets. He read what poets must read if they desiie 
to be great— iSlc?p<?r<? princimum et /o«,^st rict rciisouings on the 
human mind : the relations between motive and conduct, thought and 
action ; the grave and solemn truths of the past world ; antiquities, 
history, philosophy. He wqs taken out of himself. He was carried 
along the ocean of the universe. In that ocean, 0 seeker, study tlie 
law of the tides ; and seeing Chance nowhere— Thought presiding 
over^, — ^Fatc, that dread pnontom, shall vanish from creation, and 
Providence alone be visible m heaven and on eaith! 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Theae was to be a considerable book«sale at a country ]n:>use one 
day’s journey from London. Air. Prickett meant to have attended it 
on his own behalf, and that of several gentlemen who had given liim 
commissions ibr purchase ; but, on tlie morning fixed for his departure, 
ho was seized with a severe return of his old foe, the rheumatism. 
He requested Leonard to attend instead of liimself. Leonard went, 
and was absent for the three days during which the sale lasted. 
He returned late iu the evening, and went at once to Mr. Prickett’s 
house. The shop was closed ; he knocked at the private entrance j a 
strange person opened the door to him, and, in reply to his question 
if Mr. Prickett w'as at home, said with a long and funeral face — 

Young man. Air. Prickett, senior, is gone to his long home, but Mr. 
Richard Prickett will see you.” 

At this moment a very gravedooking man, with lank hair, looked 
forth from the sidc*door, communicating between the shop and the 
passage, and then stepped forward — “Come in, sir; you are my late 
uncle’s assistant, Mr. Pairficld, I suppose 

Your late uncle ! lltutveus, sir, do I understand aright — can Air. 
■prickett be dead since I left London ?” 

Died, sir, suddenly, last night. It was an affection of the heart. 
The d<^or thinks the rheumatism attacked that organ. He had 
small time to provide for his departure, and his account-books seem 
in sad disorder : I am his nephew and executor.” 

Leonard had now followed the nephew into the shop. Tlicrc still 
burned the gas-lairip. The place seemed more dingy and cavemoiiii 
than before. Death always makes its presence felt in the house it 
visits. 

L*‘-onai’d was greatly affected — ^and yet more, perhaps, by the utter 
want of feeling which the nephew exhibited. In fact, the deceased 
had not been on friendly terms with this person, his nearest rdativi; 
and heir-at-law, w^ho w^as also a bookseller. 

“You were engaged but by the week, 1 find, young man, on 
reference i o my late mide’s papers. He gave you £1 a week — a ino)i- 
strous sum ! I shall not require your services any further. I sludl 
move these hooks to my own house. You will be good enough U> 
send me a list of those you bought at tlie sale, and your account of 
ti avelling expeuses, &c. 'VVhat may be due to you shall be sent to 
your address. Good evening.” 

^ Leonard went homo, shocked and saddened a t the sudden death of liis 
kind employer. He did not think much of himself that night ! but, 
when he rose the next day, he suddenly felt that the world of London 
lay before Iiim, without a friend, without^ a ctdling, without an occu- 
pation for Viread. 

This tune it was no fancied sorrow, no poetic dream disappointed. 
Beforq^hiui, gaunt and palpable, stood Eainine. r. 

Escape! — ^yes. Back to the villager his mother’s cottage; tlie 
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exile’s garden; the radishes and the fount. Why could he not 
escape ? Ask why civilisation cannot escape its ills, and ily back to 
the wild and the wigwam. 

Leonard could not have returned to the cottage, even if the Famine 
that faced had already seised him with her skeleton hand. London 
releasesmot so readily lier fated step-sous. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Oke day three persons were standing before an old book-stall in a 
piissage leading from Oxford Street into Tottenham Court Road. Two 
were gentlemen ; Ijic third, of the class and appearance of those who 
more habitually halt at old book-stalls. 

“Look,” said one of the gentlemen to the other, “I have discovered 
here what I have searched for in vain the last ten years— the Horace 
of 1580j the Horace of the Forty Commentatoi*s— a perfect treasury 
i»f learning, and marked only fourteen shillings !” 

“Hush, Norreys,” said the other, “and observe what is vet 
more worth your study;” and he pointed to thc^ tliird bystander, 
whose face, sharp and attenuated, was bent with an absorbed, 
and, as it were, with a hungering attention over an old worm-eaten 
volume. 

“ AVhat is the book, my lord ?” whispered Mr. Norreys. 

His companion smiled, and replied by another question, “ What is 
ilic man who reads the book ? ” 

Mr. Norre^ moved a few paces, and lookfid over the student’s 
shoulder. “Preston’s translation of Boethius, The Consolations qf 
Philosophy** he said, coming back to his friend. 

“ He looks as if he wanted all the consolations Philosophy can give 
him, ijopr boy.” 

At this moment a fouHh passenger paused at the book-stall, and, 
recognising the pale student, phiced his hand on his shoulder, and 
said, “ Aha^ young sir, we meet again. So poor Prickett is dead. But 
'you are still haunted by associations. Books— books — ^magnets to 
which all iron minds move' insensibly. Wliat is this P Boethius ! 
All, a book written in prison, but a httlc time before the advent of 
tlie only philosopher who solves to the simplest understanding every 
mystery of life——” 

“ And that i)liilosox>hcr P” 

“ Is Death V* said Mr. Burley. “ How can yon be dull enough to 
ask ? I’oor Boetliius, rich, nobly bom, a consul, his sons consuls— 
the world one smile to the Last Philosopher of Rome. Then suddenly, 
against this type of the old world’s departing wisdom, stands frown- 
ing the new world’s grim •genius, force— liicodoric the Ostrogoth 
condemning Boethius the Schoolman ; and Boethius, in his Pavian 
dungeon, holding a dialogue with the shade of Athenian Philosophy. 
It B the finest picture uponwluch lingers the glimmering of the. 
Western golden day, before uiight rashes overtime.” 
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"And,” Mr. Norrcys, abruptly, "Boetluus comes back io us 
witli the faint {»leam of returning light, translated by Alfred the Groat . 
Aji^ again, as the sun of knowledge bursts forth in all its splendour, 
by Queen Elizabeth. Boetliius influences us as we stand in this 
passage ; and that is the best of all the Consolations of Philosophy-- 
eh, Mr. Burley?” 

Mr. Bui ley turned and bowed. 

The two men looked at each other; yon could not see a greater 
contrast. Mr. Burley, his gay green dress already sliabby and soilod, 
with a rent in the skirts, and his face speaking^ of habitual night- 
cups. Mr. Norrcys, neat and somewhat precise in dress, with firm 
lean figure, and quiet, collected. Vigorous energy in his eye and 
aspect. 

If,” replied Mr. Burley, " a poor devil like me may argue with a 
gentleman who may command his own price with the booksellers, 1 
should say it is no consolation at all, Mr. Norreys. And 1 should 
like to see any man of sense accept the condition of Boethius in his 
prison, with some strangler or licadsman waiting behind the door, 
upon the promised proviso that he should be translated, centuries 
afterwards, by KiuM and Qncens. and help indirectly to influence the 
minds of Northern Darbariaiis, babbling about him m an alley, jostled 
by passers-by who never hcaril the name of Boethius, and wno don’t 
care a fig for philosophy. Your servant, sir— young man, come and 
talk.” 

Burley hooked Ids arm within Leonard’s, and led the boy passively 
away. 

“ That is a clever man,” said Harley L’Kstrange. " But I am 
sorry to see yon young student, with his bright eainest eyes, and lu« 
bp that has the quiver of passion and enthusiasm, leaning on the ami 
of a guide who seems disenchanted of all that gives purpose to learn- 
ing, and links philosophy with use to the worFd. Who, and what is 
this clever man wliom you call Burley ? ” 

“ A man who might have been famous, if lie had condescended to 
be respectable ! The boy listening to us botli so n1 tent ively ini crested 
me too — ^1 should like to have tlie making of Jam. But 1 must buy 
this Horace.” 

The sliopman, lurking wit hin Ids hole like a sjiider for flies, was 
now called out. And when Mr. Nonvys had bought the Horace, and 

E ’vcn an address where to send it, Harley asked the sliopman if he 
lew tlie young man wdio hud been reading Boethius. 

Only by sight. He Jias come here every day the last week, and 
spends hours at the stall. When once he fastens on a book, he reads 
it through.” 

" Ana never buys ?” said Mr. Norrcys. 

Sir,” said the shopman, with a good-natured smile, “ they who 
buy seldom read, llie poor boy pa>s mo twopence a day to read as 
long fU he pleases. I would not take it, l^ut he is proud.” 

M have known men amass m-cat learning in that way,” said 
Mr. Noirejs. Yes, 1 should like to have that boy m my hands. 
And vSw, my lord, I am at your service, and we will go to the studio 
of your artist,” 
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The two gentlemen walked on towards one of the streets out ot 
Ktzroy l^uare. 

In a few minutes m(vre Harley L’Estran^ was in his elem^t^ 
seated carelessly on a deal table, smoking his cigar, and discussing 
art with the gusto of a man who honestly loved, and the taste of a 
man who thoroughly understood it. The young artist, in his dress- 
ing-robe, adding slow touch upon touch, paused often to listen the 
better. And Henry Norreys, enjoying the brief respite from a life of 
great labour, was gladly reminded of idle hours under rosy skies j for 
tln;se three men had formed their friendship in Italy, where the bands 
of friendship are woven by tlie hands of the Graces. 


CHAPTER V, 

LisoKAKi) and Mr. Burley walked on into the suburbs round the 
north road from London, and Mr. Burley offered to find literary 
employment for Leonard — an offer eagerly accepted. 

Then they went into a public-house by the way-side. Burley 
demanded a private room, called for pen, ink, and paper ; and platiing 
these implements before Leonard, said, “ Write what you iileasc in 
prose, five sheets of letter-paper, twenty-two lines to a page— 'neither 
more nor less.” 

“ I cannot write so.” 

“ Tut, ’tis for bread.” 

The boy’s face crimsoned. 

I must forget that,” said lie. 

“ There is an arbour in tlic garden, under a weeping ash,” returned 
Burley. “ Go there, and fancy yourself in Arcadia,” 

Leonard was too jiieased to obey. He found out the little arbour 
at one end of a deserted bowling-gi'cen. All was stiU— the hedge- 
row shut out tlie sight of the inn. The sun lay warm on the grass, 
and glinted pleasantly through the leaves of the ash. And Leonard 
there wrote the first essay from his hand as Author by profession. 
What was it .that he wrote? His dreamy impressions of London? 
an anathema on its streets, and its hearts of stone P murmurs against 
poverty ? dark elegies on fate ? 

Oh no ! little knowest thou true genius, if thou askest such ques- 
tions. or thinkest that there, under the weeping ash, the taskwork for 
brefia was remembered ; or that the sunbeam glinted but over the 
practical world, which, vulgar and sordid, lay around. Leonard \vrote 
a fairy tale— one of the loveliest you can conceive, with a delicate 
touch of playful humour — in a style all flowered over with happy 
fancies. He smiled as he wrote the last word— he was happy. In 
rather more than an hour* Mr. Burley came to him, and found him 
witli that smile on his lips. 

Mr. Burley liad a glass of brondy-and-water in his hand : it was his 
thirfi. He too smiled— he too looked happy. He read the paper 
aloud, and well. He was very complimentary. “You will do!** 
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s&id he, clappiog Leonard on the back, Perhaps some day yon 
will catch my one-eyed perch,” Then he folded up the MS., scribbled 
olT a note, put the whole in, one envelope — ana they returned to 
London. 

Mr. Burley disappeared within a dingy office near Fleet Street, on 
which was mscribea—*' Office of the Seehwe'* and soon canie forth 
with a golden sovereign in his hand— -Leonard’s first-fruits. Leonard 
thought Peru lay beiore him. He accompanied Mr. Burley to that 
gentleman’s lodging in Maida HiH The walk had been very long ; 
Leonard was not fatigued. He listened with a livelier attention than 
before to Bui-icy’s tjuk. And when they reached the anai-traents of 
the hitter, and Mr. Burley sent to the cooksliop, and tlicir joint 
sapper was taken out of the golden sovereign, Leonard fell, proud, 
and for the first time for weeks he laughed the heart, *s laugh. The 
two writers grew more and more intimate and cordial. And there 
was a vast deal in Burley by which any young man might be made 
the wiser. There was no apparent cviaencc of poverty in the apart- 
ments — (ilcan, new, well-funushcd; but all things in the most horrible 
litter — all speaking of the huge literary sloven. 

For several days Leonard almost lived in those rooms. He wrote 
continuously — ^save when Burley’s conversation fascinated him into 
idleness. Nay, it was not idleness— his knowledge grew' larger as 
he listened; but the cjiiicism of the talker bei^an slowly to work its 
way. That cynicism in wliicb there was no faith, no hope, no vivify- 
ing breath ft-om Glory— from lleligion. The c}micisni of the Epicu- 
rean, more degraded in his sty tlian ever was Diogenes in his tub ; and 
yet presented with such case and such eloquence,— with such art and 
such mirth,'— so adorned with illustration and anecdote,— so uncon- 
scious of debasement ! 

Strange and dread philosophy — ^that made it a maxim to squander 
the gifts of mind on the mere care for matter, and fit tlic soul to live 
but as from day to day, with its scornful cry, ** A fig for immortalitj" 
and laurels ! ” An author for bread I Oh, miserable calling ! was 
there something grand and holy, after all, even in Cliatterton’s 
despair P 
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The vifianous Beehive / Bread was worked out of it, certainly ; but 
fame, but hope for the future— certainly not. Milton’s Paradise 
Imt would have perished without a sound, had it appeared in the 
Beehive. 

Fine things were there in a fragmentary cnide state, composed by 
Burley himself. At the end of a week they were dead and for^tten 
— never read by one man of education and taste; taken simiutane- 
ouslyftand indiflcrcntly with shallow politics and wretched essays, yet 
selling, perhaps, twenty or thirty thousand rx)pies — an immense Bal^ 
—ana nothing ^t'out of them but bread and brandy ! 
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'‘What more would you We?” cried John Burley. “Did not 
stem oJd Sam Jolmsou say he could never write but from want ? ” 

“ He mijjht say it,” answered Leonard but he neve^ meant pos- 
terity to believe him. And he would have died of want, I susp^. 
rather than have written Rmdas for the Beehvoe ! Want is a ffrana 
thmg,”'contmued the boy. thoughtfully,—" a parent of grand things. 
Ncct^ssity is strong, and should give us its ora strength ; but Want 
should siiatter asunder, witli its vci^ writhings, the walls of our 
prison-house, and not sit contented with the allowance the jail gives 
us in exchange for our work.” 

“ There is no prison-house to a man who calls upon Bacchus — stay 
— will translate to you Schiller’s Dithyramb. ‘ Then sec 1 Bacchus 
— ^then up come Cupid and Phoebus, and all the Celestials are dlling 
my dwelling.’ ” 

Breaking into impromptu careless rliymes, Burley threw off a rude 
but spirited translation of that divine lyric. 

“ 0 materialist ! ” cried the boy, with his bright eyes suffused. 
“ ScsliiUcr calls on the gods to take miu to their heaven with him ; and 
you would debase the gods to a gin-palace.” 

“Ho, ho ! ” cried Burley, with his giant laugh. Drink, and you 
will understand the Dithyramb.” 


CHAPTER VIL 

Sttp7)Ei;ly one morning, as Leonard sat with Burley, a fashionable 
cabriolet, with a very handsome horse, stopped at the door— a loud 
knock — a quick step on the stairs, and Kandal Leslie entered. 
Leonard recogmseil liim and started. Randal glanced at him in 
surprise, and then, with a tact that showed he liad already learned to 
profit by London lil’e, after shaking hands with Burley, approfwjhed, 
and said, with some successful attempt at case, “ Umess 1 am not 
mistaken, sir, we liavc met before. Jf you remember me, 1 hope all 
boyisli quarrels arc forgotten?” 

Leonard bowed, and his heart was stiU good enough to be softened. 

“ Where could you two ever have met ? ” asked Burley. 

“ In a village green, and in sumle. combat,” answered -Randal, 
smiling ; and he told the story of the Battle of the Stoe^, with a 
well-bred jest on himself. Burley laughed at the story. “ But,” said 
he, when tliis laugh wtis oyer, “ my young friend had better have 
remained guardian of the village slocks, than come to London in 
search of such fori unc as lies at the bottom of an ink-hom.” 

“ Ah,” said Randal, with the secret contempt which men elaborately 
cultivated are ant to feel for those who seek to educate themselves — 
“ all, you make literature yeur calling, sir ? At what school did you 
conceive a taste for letters— not very common at our great public 
schools.” 

“ I am at school now for the first time,” answered Leonard, drily. 

“ Experience is the best schoolmistress,” sold Burley; “and that 
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was the maxiir of Goethe, who had hook-lcomiiij? enough, iu all 
conscience.” 

Kandal slightly shrugged his shoulders, and, without wasting 
another thought on Leonard, peasant-bom and self-taught, took his 
seat, and began to talk to Burley upon a political qucstioii, which 
made then me war-cry between the two great Parliamentary parties. 
It was a subject in which Burley showed much general knowledge ; 
and Kandal, seeming to differ from him, drew forth alike his informa- 
tion and his argumentative powers^ The conversation lasted more 
than an hour. 

” 1 can’t quite agree with you,” said Randal, taking his leave ; 
** but you must allow me to call again— will the same hour to-morrow 
suit you 

” Yes,” said Burley. 

Away went the young man in his cabriolet. Leonard watched him 
from the window. 

For hve days, consecutively, did Kandal call and discuss the qiu's- 
tion in aJl its bearings; and Burley. «ifter the second day, got in- 
terested in the matter, looked up his autliorities — refreslied his 
memory— and even spent an hour or two in the Library of the Biitisli 
Museum. 

By the fifth day^ Burley had really exhausted all that bould well be 
s;iid on liis side oi the question. 

Leonard, during these colloquies, had sat apart seemingly ahsorbeil 
in reading, and secretly stung by lundal’s disregard of his pres(‘uc(\ 
For indeed that young man, in his sujicrb self-esteem, and m the 
absorption of his ambitious projects, scarC/C felt even curiosity as to 
Leonard’s rise above his carber station, and looked on him as a nu'n* 
journeyman of Burley’s. But the sclf-tauglit arc keen ami qni(‘k 
olisenxrs. And Leonard had remarked that llaudal seemed more ns 
one playing a pjud. for some private puniose, than arguing in enriu'at ; 
and that, when he rose and said. ” Mr. Burley you have conviiicril 
me,” it was not with the modesty of a sincere rcasouer, but t he trimnph 
of one who has g^ied his end. But so struck, lueanwhile, was our 
unheeded and silent listener, with Buricy’s power of g(*nerjilisnlion, 
and the wide surface over wliich liis infonnation C5.t ended, that 
when Kandal left the room the boy looked at the slovenly purposeless 
man, and said aloud — “ True ; knowledge is not power.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Burley drily the weakest thing in the 
world.” 

” Knowledge is power,” muttered Kandal Leslie, as, with a smile 
on his Up, he drove from the door. 

N(it many days after this last interview there appeared a short 
pauqihlct , anonymous, but one which made a great impression on the 
town. It was on the subject discussed between Kandal and Burley. 
Jt was quoted at great length in the newspapers. And Burley started 
to his feet one morning, and exclaimed! “My own thoughts! — niy 
venr words ! Who the devil is this pamphleteer ? ” 

Ldonard took the newspaper from Burley’s hand. The most fii*tter- 
ing encomiums preceded the extracts, and the extracts were as stereo- 
types of Burlejrs talk. 
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“ Can you douLt the author cried Leonard, in deep disgust and 
ingenuous scorn. “ The young man who came to steal your brains, 
and turn your knowledge ** 

“ Into power,*’ internipted Burley, with a laugh, but it was a 
laugh gf pain. “ W ell tlm was very mean ; I shall tdl him so when 
he comes.” 

“ 11c will come no more,** said Leonard. Nor did Bandal come 
again. But he sent Mr. Builey a copy of the pamphlet with a pohtn 
note, saying, with candid but careless acknowledgment, that he liad 
profited much by Mr. Burley’s Hints and remarks.” 

And now it was in all the papers, that the pamphlet wliich had 
made so great a noise was by a very young man, Mr. Audley Egerton’s 
relation. And high hopes were expressed of the future career of Mr. 
llandal Leslie. 

Burley still attempted to laugh, and still his pain was visible. 
Leonard most cordially despised and liated llandal Leslie, and his 
heart moved to Buidey with noble but perilous compassion. In his 
desire to soothe and comfort the man whom he deemed cheated out of 
fame, he forgot the caution he liad hitherto imposed on himself, and 
yielded more and more to the charm of that wasted intellect. He 
accompanied Burley now to the haunts to which his fi^end went to 
spend liis evenings; and more and more— though graduallv and with 
many a recoil and self rebuke— there crept over him the cyme’s 
contempt ibr glory, and miserable philosophy X)f debased content. 

llandal had risen into ginvc repute upon tlie strength of Burley’s 
knowledge. But, had Biirlcy written the pamphlet, would the same 
repute have atte7ided hm? Certainly not. Randal Ijcslic brought 
to I hat knowledge qualities all his own— a style, simple, st rong, and 
logical ; a certain tone of good society, and allusions to men and to 
parties that showed Iiis connection with a cabinet minister, and proved 
that ho liad profited no less by Egerton’s talk than Burley’s. 

Had iluriey wiittcn the pamplilet, it would have snowed more 
genius, it would have had humour and wit, but have been so full of 
wliims and quips, sins against taste, and defects in camesiiiess, that 
it would have failed to create any serious sensation. Here, then, 
there was something else besides knowledge, by which knowledge 
became power. Knowledge must not smell of the brandy-bottle. 

lland^ Leslie might be mean in his plagiarism, but lie turned the 
useless into use. Aad. so far he was origins. 

But one’s admiration, after all, rests where Leonard’s rested— with 
the poor, riotous^ lawless, big, fallen man. 

Burley took himself off to the Brent, and fished again for the one- 
eyed perch. Leonard accompanied him. His feelings were indeed 
different from what they had been when he had reclined under the 
old tr^ and talked with Helen of the future. But it was almost 
pathetic to see how Burley’s nature seemed to alter, as he srrayed 
mong the banks of the rivfllet, and discoursed of his own boyhood. 
The man then seemed restored to something of the innocence of the 
cliild. He cared, in truth, little for the perch, which continued 
intractable, but he enjoyed tlie air and the sky, the rustling g^s 
andtlic.murmuring waters. These excursions to the haunts of youth 
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seemed to reb^tise him, and then bis eloquence took a pastoral 
character, and Isaac Walton himself ■would have loved to hear him. 
But as he got back into the smoke of the metropolis, and the gas- 
lamps made him forget the rudd/ sunset and the soft evening star, 
the gross habits reassumed their sway, and on he went with his 
swaggering reckless step to the orgies in which his abused intellect 
flamed forni, and then ssrnk into the socket quenched and rayless. 


CHAPTER Yin. 

Helen was seized with profound and anxious sa^ess. Leonard 
had been three or four times to see her, and each * time she saw a 
change in him that excited all her fears. He seemed, it is trnc, more 
shrewd, more worldly-wise, more fitted, it might for coarse daily 
life; but, on the other lumd, the fresnness and glory of his youth 
were waning slowly. His aspirings drooped earthward. He liad not 
mastered the Practical, and moulded its uses with the strong hand of 
the Spiritual .^chitect, of the Ideal Builder; the l^a(^ical tvas 
ovei^wering himself. She grew pale when he talked of Burley, and 
shuddered, poor little Helen! when she found he was daily and 
almost nightly in a companionship which, with her native honest 
prudence, she saw so unsuited to strengthen him in his struggles, 
and aid lum against temptation. She ahnost groaned when, pressing 
him as to his pecuniary means, she found his old terror of debt 
seemed fading away, and the solid healthful principles he had taken 
from his village were loosening fast. Under all, it is true, there was 
what a wiser and older person than Helen would have hailed as 
the redeeming promise. But that something was grief — a sublime 
grief in his own sense of falling— in his own impotence against the 
Pate he had provoked and coveted. The sublimity of that grief 
Helen could not detect; she saw only that it was ^cf, and she 
grieved with it, lett^ it excuse every fault — making her more 
anxious to comfort iu order that she might save. Uveii from the 
first, when Leonard had exclaimed, “Ah, Helen, why did you ever 
^ve meP** she h^ xevohed the idea of return to him; and when 
in the boy’s last visit he told hex that Burley, persecuted by duns, 
was about to fly from his present lodgings, ana take his abode with 
Leonard in the room she had left vacant, all donbt was over. She 
resolved to sacrifice the safety and shelter of the liome assured her. 
She resolved to come back and share Leonard’s penury and struggles, 
and save the old room, wherein she had prayed for him, from the 
temptcris dangerous presence. Should she burden himP No; slie 
had assisted her father by many little femsle arts in needle and fancy 
Work. She liad improved herself in these during her sojourn witn 
3(iss ,,Stii^ke. She could bring her share to the common stock. 
Posa^ed with this idea^ she detennined to realise it before the 'day 
on wmch Leonard had told her Burley was to move his queers. 
Accordingly she rose very early one morning; she wrote a pretty and 
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grateful note to Miss Starke^ ‘vlio fast asleep, left it on the tabic, 
and, before any one was astir, Btde from tbe house, her little bundle 
on her •SKe'THgcreff aiTliistant at the garden^^tc, with a 
remorseful sentiment—a feeling that she had ill-tepaid the cold and 
prim protection that Miss Starke had sho^vn her. 13ut sisterly love 
carrie(> all before it. She closed the gate ^vith a sigh, and went on. 

She airived at the lodging-house before Leonard was up, took 
possession of her old chamber^ and presenting herself to Leonard, 
as he Avas about to go forth, said (story teller that slm was), — “ 1 am 
sent away, brother, and I nave come to you to take care of me. Do 
not let us ijart again. But yop. must be very cheerful and very 
happy, or I shall think that I am sadly in your way.” 

Leonard at first did look cheerful, ana even happy ; but then he 
thought of Burley, and then of his own means of supporting Helen, 
and w^as erabarrassed, and began questioning her as to the possibiiitj 
of reconciliation with Miss Starke. And IleTen said, gravely, Impos- 
sible— do not ask it, and do not go near her.” 

Then Leonard thought she had been ^mblcd and insulted, and 
remembered that she was a gentleman’s child, and felt for her wounded 
pride— he was so proud himself. Yet still he was embarrassed. 

" Shall I keep the purse again, Leonard ? ” siid Helen, coaxingly, 

" Alas ! ” replied Ijeonard, the purse is empty.” 

That is very naughty in the purse,” said Helen, " since you put 
so much into it.” * 

“ Hid not you say that you made, at least, a guinea a Aveek ? ” 

“Yes; but Burley takes the money; and then, poor fellow! as! 
owe all to him, I have not the lieart to prevent him spending it as he 
likes.” 

“Please, 1 wish you could settle the month’s rent,” said the 
landlady, suddenly showing herself. She said it civilly, but Avith 
firmness. 

Ijeonard coloured. “ It shall be paid to-day.” 

Then he pressed his hat on his head, and putting Helen gently aside, 
went forth. 

“ Speak to m in luture, kind Mrs. Smedley,” said Helen, with 
the air of a housewife. He is always in study, and must not be 
disturbed.” 

The landlady — a good woman, though she liked her rent — 
smiled benignly. She was fond of Helen, Avhom she had known 
of old. 

“lam so glad you are come back: and perhaps now the young 
man will not "keep such late hours. I meant to give him wamiig, 
but ” 

“But he will bo a OTcat man one of these days, and you must bear 
with him now.” And Helen kissed Mrs. Smedley, and sent her away 
half inclined to cry. • 

Then Helen busied herself in the rooms. She found her fathef’a 
box, which had been duly fonvurded. She re-esmnined its contents, 
and "wept, as she touched each humble and pious reh'c. But her 
father’s memory itself thus seemed to give this home a sanction which 
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tae former hod not ; and she rose quietly, and began mechauieally to 
put things in order, sighing, as she saw all so neglected, till she came 
to the rose-tree, and that alone showed heed and care. Dear Leo- 
nard ! ” she murmured, and the smile resettled on her lips. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Nothing, perhaps, could have severed Leonard from Burley but 
Helen's return to liis care. It was impossible for him, even had 
there been another room in the house Vcicant (which there wbs not), to 
install this noisy, riotous son o^fte Muse by Bacchus, talking at 
random, and smelling of spirrS, m the same dwelling with an inno- 
cent, delicate, timid, female child. And Leonard could not leave her 
alone all the twenty-four hours. She restored a home to him, and 
imposed its duties. lie therefore told Mr. Burley that in future he 
should write and study in his own room, and hmted, with many a 
blush, and as delicately as he could, that it seemed to him that Avliat- 
ever ne obtained from his pen ought to be halved with Burley, to 
whose interest he owed the employment, and from wdiose books or 
whose knowledge he took what lielped to maintain it; but ihat the 
other half, if liis, he could no longer afford to spend upon feasts or 
libations. He had another life to provide for. 

Burley po oh-noo hed the notion of taking half his coadjutor's earning 
with much grandeur, but spoke very fretfully of Leonard's sober 
appropriation of the other half; and, though a good-naiuredj w;irm- 
heortccl man, felt extremely indignant at the sudden interposition of 
poor Helen. However, Leonard was firm ; and then Burley grew 
sullen, and so they parted. But the rent was still to be paid. Jiow ? 
Leonard for the first time thought of the pawnbroker. He had clol hes 
to spare, and Riccabocca’s watch. No ; that last he sluank from 
applying to such base uses. 

He went home at noon, and met Helen at the street-door. She, 
too, had been out, and her soft cheek was rosy-red with unwonted 
exercise and tlie sense of ioy. She had still preserved the few gold pieces 
which Leonard had taken back to her on Iiis first visit to ABss 
Starke's. She had now gone out and bought wools and implements 
for work ; and meanwhile she had paid the rent. 

Leonard did not object to the work, but he blushed deeply wlien he 
knew about the rent, and was very angry. He paid back to lier that 
night what she had advanced ; and Helen wept silently at his pride, 
am wept more when she saw the next day a w'oeful hiatus in his 
wardrobe. 

But Leonard now worked at home, and worked resolutely ; and 
Helen sat by his side, working too ; so that next day, and the next, 
ali ppcdjj eacefidlv away, and in the evening of the second he asked her 
to w^jS^ut in the fields. She sprang joyously at the invitation, 
whesL bang went the door, and in redm John Burley— drunk ailU to 
drunk! 
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CHAPTER X. 

And witli Biirley there reeled in another man — a friend of his— a 
man vfho liad been a wealthy trader and once well to do^—but who« 
unluckily, had literary tastes, and was^ fond of liearingr Burley talk. 
iSo, since he liad known the wit. his business had fallen from him, and 
he had passed through the Bankrupt Court. A very shabby-looking 
do^ he was, indeed, and his nose was redder than Burley’s. 

John mad&i^, ^ni ken d ash at poor Helen. “ So you are the Pen- 
theus in petticoats whoTcI^es Bacchu^’ cried he ; and therewith he 
roared out a verse from Euripides. Helen ran away, and Leonard 
iuteroosed. 

“ For shame, Burley ! ” 

He’s drunk ” said Mr. Douce, the bankrupt trader — “very drunk 
—don’t mind— him. I say, sir, I hope we don’t intrude. Sit still, 
Burley, sit still, and talk, do— that’s a good man. You should hear 
him — ta— ta— talk, sir.” 

Leonard meanwhile had got Helen out of the room, into her own, 
and begged her not to be alarmed, and k^p the door locked. Ho 
then returned to Barley, wiio hod seated himself on the bed, trymg 
wondrous hard to keep himself upright; while Mr. Douce was 
striving to light a short pipe that he carried in his button-hole — 
without haying filled it— and, naturally failing in that attempt, was 
now^ beginning to weep. 

Leonard w as deeply shocked and revolted for Helen’s sake ; but it 
was hopeless to make Burley listen to reason. And how could the 
bov tom out of his room the man to whom he was under obligations? 

Meanwhile there smote upon Helen’s shrinking ears loud jarring 
talk and maudlin laughter, and cracked attempts at jovial songs. 
Then she heard Mrs. Smedley in Leonard’s room, remonstrating; 
and Burley’s laugh was louder than before, and' Mrs. Smedley, who 
w'as a meek woman, evidently got frightened, and was heard in precU 
pitate retreat. Loi^ and loud talk recommenced. Barley’s great 
voice predominant. Mr. Douce chiming in with hiccimy broken treble. 
Hour after hour this lasted, for want of the drink that would have 
brought it to a premature close. And Burley gradually began to talk 
liimself somewhat sober. Then Mr. Douce was heard descending the 
stairs, and silence followed. At dawn, Leonard knocked at Helen’s 
door. She opened it at once, lor she Im not gone to bed. 

" Hden,” said he, very sadly, "you c^ot continue here. I must 
find out some proper home for you. This man has served me when 
all London was friendless, and he tells me that he has nowhere else 
to eo— tliat the bailiSs are after him. He has now Men asleep. I 
will go and find you some lodging close at hand— for 1 cannot expel 
tiim who has protected me ; and yet you cannot be under the same 
Yoof with him. own good an^ 1 must lose you.” 

He did not wait for her answer, but hurried down the stairs. 

The morning looked through the shutterkas panes in Leonaid’a 
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gairet, and the birds began to chirp from the elm-trcc, when Earley 
rose and shook himself, and stared round. He could not quite make 
out where he was. He got hold of the water-jug, wliich he emptied 
at three draughts, and fdt greatly refreshed. He then began to ' re- 
connoitre the chamber— looked at Leonard’s MSS. — peeped into the 
drawers — wondered where the devil Leonard himself had gone to— 
and finally amused liimself by tlirowing down the fire-irons, ringing 
the bell, and making all the noise he could, in the hopes of attracting 
the attention of somebody or other, and procuring himself his mom- 
ingdram. , 

I3i the midst of this charivari the door opened softly, but as if with 
a resolute hand, and the sllftll quiet form of Helen stood before the 
threshold. Burley turned round, and the two looked at each other 
for some moments with silent scrutiny. 

Buuley (composing his features into their moat friendly expres- 
sion). — Come hither, my dear. So you arc the little girl whom I saw 
with Leonard on the hanks of the Breui, and you have come back lo 
live with him— and I have come to live with liim too. You shall 
be our little housekeeper, and 1 will tell you the stoy of Prince 
P^ttyman, and a great many others not to be found in Mother Goose. 
Meanwhile, my dear little girl, here’s sixpence— just run out and 
I change this for its worth in rum. 

Helen (coming slowly up to Mr. Burley, and still gazing earnestly 
into his face).— Ali, sir, Leonard says you nave a kind heart, and that 
you have served him— he cannot ask you to leave the house ; and so * 
1, who have never served him, am to go hence and live alone. 

Buulet (moved).— You go, my little lady?— and why? Can we 
not all live together? 

Helen. — ^N o, sir. I left everything to come to Leonard, for wc 
had met first at my father’s grave. But you rob me of him, and 
1 have no other firiend on earth. 

Bublet (disoomposed).— Explain yourself. Why must you leave 
him because I come ? 

Helen looka at Mr. Burley again, long and wistfully, but makes no 
answer. 

Bueley (with a gulp).— Is it because he thinks I am not fit com- 
pany for you? 

Heleu bowed her head. 

Burley winced, and after a moment’s pause said— “ He is light.” 

Helen (obeying the inmulse at her heart, spring forward and 
takes Burley’s hand).— “Ah, sir,” she cried, “before he knew you he 
was so difierent : then he was cheerful— then, even when his first dis- 
appointment came, T grieved and wept; but 1 felt he would conquer 
suH— for his hean was so good and pure. Oh, sir, don’t think I 
reproach you : but what is to become of him if— if— No, it is not for 
myself 1 speak. 1 know, that if I was here, that if he had me to care 
for, he would come home early— and work patiently— and— and— that 
I imht save him. But now when I am gone, ana you live with him# 
— ^u to whom he is^grateful, you whom he would follow against his 
own conscience (you must see that, sir), what is to become of him ? ” 
Helen’s voice died in sobs. 
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Burley took three or four long strides through the room ho was 
cxeatly agitated. " I am a demon/’ he murmured. “ I no>rer saw it 
before— but it is true— I should be this boy’s min.” Tears stood in 
his eyes, he paused abmptly, made a clutch at his hat, and turned to 
the door. . 

Helen stopped the wvlj, and taking him gently by the arm, said— 
‘'Oh, sir, forgive me— I have pained yon;’’ and looked up at him 
with a compassionate expression, tliat indeed made the child’s sweet 
face as that of an angel.^ 

Burley bent down as if to kiss her, and then drew back — perhaps 
with a sentiment that his lips w'eremot worthy to touch that innocent 
brow. 

“ If I had had a sister— a child like yon, little one,” he mattered, 
“ perhaps 1 too might have been saved in time. Now 

“ Ah, now you may stay, sir ; I don’t fear you any more.” 

” No, no ; you would tear me again ere night>tune, and 1 might 
not be always in the right mood to listen to a voice like yours^ cmld. 
Your Leonard has a noble heart and rare ^ts. He should nse yet, 
and he shall. I will not drag him into the mire. Good-bye— you 
will see me no more.” He broke from Helen, cleared the stairs with 
a bound, and was out of the house. 

When Leonard returned, he was surprised to hear his nnweloome 
guest was gone— but Helen did not venture to tell him of her inter- 
position. She knew instinctively how such ofiiciousness would mortify 
and offend the pride of man— but she never again spoke harshly ot 
poor Burley. Leonard supposed that he should either see or hear 
of the humorist in the course of the day. Binding he did notj he 
went in search of him at his old haimts ; but no trace. He inquired 
at the Beehive if they knew there of his new address, but no tidings 
of Burley could be obtained. 

As lie came home disappointed and anxious, for he felt uneasy as 
to the disappearance of his wild friend, Mrs. Smedley met him at 
the door. 

“Please, sir, suit yourself with another lodging,” said she, “I 
can have no such singings and shoutings going on at night m my 
house. And that poor little girl, too 1— you should be ashamed of 
yourself.” 

Leonard frowned, and passed by. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Meanwhile, on leaving Helen, Burley strode on; and, as if by 
some better instinct, for ne was unconscious of his own stos, he 
took the way towards the stUl green haunts of his yontL When he 
4 )aused at length, he was already before the door of a rural cottage, 
standing alone in the midst of fields, with a little farmyard at the 
back ; and far through the trees in front was caught a glimpse of the 
windmg Brent. 
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With this cottage Burley was familiar; it was inhabited by a good 
old couple who had knou*u him from a boy. There he habitually 
left his rods and iishiiig-taokle ; there, for intervals in his turbid, 
riotous life, he had sojourned for two or three days together— fancy- 
ing the first day that the country was a heaven, and convinced before 
the third that it was a purgato^. 

Axl old woman, of neat and tidy exterior, came forih to greet him. 

“Ah, Master John,” said she, clasping nis nerveless hand— “well, 
the fields be pleasant now— I h(rae you arc come to stay a bit ? Do ; 
it will freshen you : you lose all the fine colour you had once, in 
Luimon town.” 

“ 1 will stay with you, my kind fnend,” said Burley, with unusual 
meekness—** I can have the old room, then 

** Oh, yes, come and look at it. I never let it now to any one but 
you— never have let it since the dear beautil'ul lady with the angePs 
taco went away. Poor thing, what could liave become of her P ” 

l^hus speaking, while Buney listened not, the old woman drew him 
within the cottage, and led him np the stairs into a room that might 
have well become a better house, lor it was funiished with taste, and 
even elegance. A small cabinet piano-forte stood opposite the fire- 
place, and the window looked upon pleasant meads ana tangled lic^dgc- 
rows, and the narrow whidings or the blue rivulet. Burley sank 
down exhausted, and gazed wistfully from the casement. 

** You have not bre^astedP” said the hostess, anxiously. 

“No.” 

Well, the eggs are fresh laid, and you would like a rasher of 
bacon. Master John? And if you mil nave brandy in your tea, 1 
have some that you left long ago in your own bottle.’^ 

ButIct shook his head. “No brandy, Mrs. Goodycr; only fresh 
milk. I will see whether I can yet coax Nature.” 

Mrs. Goodyer did not know what was meant by coaxing Nature, 
but she said, “Pray do. Master John^” and vanished. 

That day Burley went out with liis rod, and he fished liard for the 
one-eyed perch : but in vain. Then he roved along the stream with 
his hands in his pockets, wliistling. He returned to the cottage at 
sunset, partook of the fare provided for him, abstained from the 
brandy, and felt dreadfully low. He called for pen, ink, and paper, 
and sought to writ^ but could not achieve two lines. 11c summoned 
Mrs. Goodycr. “Tell your husband to come and sit ami talk.” 

Up came old Jacob Goodyer, and the great wit bade him tell him 
all the news of the village. Jacob obeyed willingly, and Burley at 
last fell asleep. The next day it was much the same, only at dinner 
he had up the brandy>bottle, and finished it : and he did not have up 
Jacob, but he contrived to write. 

The third day it rained incessantly. “Have you no books, Mrs. 
Good^r P” asked poor John Burley. 

“On. yes, some that the dear lady left beliind her ; and perhaps you 
isottld like to look at some papers in her own writing P” • 

“ No, not the papers— all women scribble, and all scribble the same 
thills. Get me the books.” 

The books were brought up— poetry and essays— John knew them 
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by heart. He looked out on the rain, and at evening the rain had 
ceased. He rushed to his hat and ded. 

“Nature, Nature !” he exchdined, when he was out in the air and 
hurrying by the dripping hedgerows, “you arc not to be coaxed by 
me ! 1 nave jilted you sham^uUy, I own it ; you are a female, and 
unfor^ving. 1 don’t complain. You may be very pretty, but you are 
the stupidest and most tiresome companion that ever T m^ with. 
Thank heavem 1 am not married to jou 

Thus John Burley made his wav mto town, and paused at the first 
public-house. Out of that house he came with a jovial air, and on he 
strode towards the heart of London. Now he is m Liecester Square, 

and now from yonder i^ytwo forms emcr^^ami do g his careless 
footsteps ^ now through the maze of passages towardsot. Martin’s be 
threads his path, and, anticipating an orgy as he nears his favourite 
haunts, jingles the silver in ms pockets ; and now the two forms are at 
his heels. 

“ Hail to thee, 0 Preedom !” muttered John Burley, “ thy dwelling 
is in cities, and thy palace is the tavern.” 

“ In the king’s name,” quoth a gruif voice : and John Burley feds 
the horrid and familiar tap on the shoulder. 

Tlie two bailifis who dc^ged have seized their prey. 

“ At whose suit ?” asked John Burley, falteiingly. 

“ Mr. Cox, the Avine-merchant.” 

“ Cox ! A man to whom 1 gave a cheque on my banker’s not three 
months ago!” 

“ But it wam’t cashed.” 

“ What does that signify P— the intention was the same. A good 
heart takes the will for the deed. Cox is a monster of ingratitude, 
and I withdraw my custom.” 

“ Sarve him right. Would your honour like a jarvey P” 

“ 1 would rather spend the money on something dse,” said John 
Burley. “Give me your arm, 1 am not proud. After all, thank 
heaven, I shall not sleep in the country.” 

And John Burley made a night of it in the Meet. 


CHAPTER Xn. 

Miss Stabxe was one of those ladies who pass their lives in the 
direst of all civil strife— war with their servants. She looked upon 
the members of that class as the unrelenting and sleepless enemies of 
the unfortunate houseliolders condemned to employ them. She 1 houglit 
they ate and drank to their villanous utmost, m order to rum Uieir 
benefactors— tliat they liwsd in one constant conspiracy with one 
another and the tradesmen, the object of which was to cheat and 
pilfrr. ^liss Starke was a miserable woman. As she had no relations 
or iriendb who eared enough for her 1o share her sulilary struggd^ 
against her domestic foes; and her income, though easy, was an 
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Kunrnty that dkd with herself, tlioreby reducmg various nephews, 
nieces, or cousins, to the strict hounds of a natural affection— that did 
not exist ; and as she felt the w^t of some friendly face amidst this 
world of distrust and hate, so she Imu tried the resource of venal 
companions. But the venal companions had never stojed long — 
either they disliked Hiss Starke, or Hiss Staikc disuked them, 
mierefore the poor woman had resolved upon bringing up some little 
girl whose heart, as she said to herself, would be fresh anduncor< 
rupted, and from whom she might exp^t ^atitude. She liad been 
contented, on the whole, with Helem and nad meant^ to keep tliat 
child in her house as long as she '(Hiss Starke), remained upon tho 
earth— perhaps some thirty years longer; and them having carefully 
secluded her from marriage, and other friendship, to leave her nothing 
but the regret of having lost so kind a benefactress. Conformably 
with this notioiL and in order to secure the affections of the child. 
Miss Starke had relaxed the frigid austerity natural to her manner 
and mode of thoup^t, and been kind to Helen in an iron way. She bad 
neither slapped nor pinched her, neither had she starved. She had 
allowed her to sec Leonard, according to the a^eement made with 
Dr. Morgan, and had laid out tenpence on cakes, besides contributing 
fruit her garden for the first interview— a hospitality she did 
not think it fit to renew on subsequent occasions. In return for this, 
she conceived she had purchased the right to Helen bodilv and spiri> 
toally, and nothing could exceed her indignaliou when she rose one. 
morning and found the child liad gone. As it never had occurred to 
her ix) ask Leonard’s address, though she suspected Helen had gone 
to him, she was at a loss what to do, and remained for twenty-four 
hours in a state of inane depression. But then she beg<m to miss 
the cliild so much thaHier energies woke, and slie persuaded herself 
that she W'as actuated by the purest benevolence in trying to reclaim 
this poor creatui'c from the world into which Helen bad thus rashly 
plunged. 

A.ccordingly. she put an advertisement into the Tims^ to the fol- 
lowing effect, liberally imitated from one by wdiich, in former years, 
she had recovered a favourite Blenheim : — 

TWO GUINEilS REWARD. 

QTRAYEO, from Ivy Cottagre, Uigh|;ate, a little Girl— answers to ilie name of 
^ Helen; with blue eyes and brown hair; white innsliu hrock, and straw hat 
with blue ribbons. Whoever will britig: the same to Ivy Cottagre, shall receive tho 
above Reward. 

JV.R.— Notlilug more will be ofTered. 

t 

Now. it so liaupcncd that Mrs. Smedley had put an advertisement 
in the Times on her own account, relating to a niece of hers who was 
coming from the country, and for whom she desired to hud a situation. 
So, contrary to her usual habit, she sent for the newspaper, and, close 
by her own advertisement, she saw Miss 'Starke’s. 

It was impossible that she could mistake the description of Helen ; 
Mtnd^as tliis advortisciSient caught her eye tlie very day afl-er the whole 
house had been disturbed and scandalised by Mr. Burley’s noisy visit, 
lad on which she had resolved to get lid of a lodger who received such 
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yisitors, the $^od-hearted woman was delighted to think that she 
could restore Helen to some safe home. Wlile thus thinking, Helen 
herself entered the kitchen where Mrs. Bmedky sat, and the landlady 
had the imprudence to point out the advertisement, and talk, as 
caUeiHt, “ seriously” to the little girl. 

Helen in vain and with tears entreated her to take no step in 
reply to the advertisement. Mrs. Smedley felt it was an aSaar of 
du^, and was obdurjate. and shortly afterwards put on her bonnet 
and left the hou^ST* Helen conjectured that she was on her way to 
Miss Starke’s, and her whole soul was bent on fli^t. Leonard had 
gone to the omce of the Be^Aive.mih his MSS. ; mit she packed up 
all their joint effects, and just as she had done so. he returned. She 
communicated the news of the advertisement, and said she should he 
so miserable if compelled to go back to Miss Starke’s, and implored 
him so pathetically to save her from such sorrow that he at once 
assented to her 


of flight. Lucidly, little was owing to the 


landlady— that littie was left with the maid-servant ; and, profiting hy 
Mrs. Smedley’s absence, they escaped without scene or conflict. 
Their effects were taken mr Leonard to a stand of hacknev-vehicle^ 
and then left at a coach-omce, while they went in search of lodging” 
It was wise to choose an entirely new and remote district ; and before 
night they were settled in an attic in Lambeth. 


CHAPTEH Xin. 

As the reader will expect, no trace of Burley could Leonard find: 
the humorist had ceased to corainunicate with the Beekke, But 
Leonard grieved for Burley’s sake : and, indeed, he missed the Inter- 
course of the large wrong mind. But he settled down by degrees to 
the simple loving society of his child-companion, and in that presence 
grew more tranquil. The hours in the d^iime that he did not pass 
at work, he spent as before, picking up knowledge at book-stalis ; 
and at dusk he and Helen would stroU out — sometimes striving to 
escape from the long suburb into fresh rural air, more often wander- 
iiig to and fro the bridge that led to glorious Westminster— Lq^don’^i 
ebssic hind— and watching the vague lamps reflected on the river. 
This haunt suited the musing melancholy boy. He wonld stand 
long and with wistful sdence by the bmustode— seating Helm 
thereon, that she too might look along the dark mounifiu waters 
which, dark though they be, still have their charm of mysterious 
repose. 

As the river flowed between the world of roofs, and tbe roar of 
human passions on either side, so in those two hearts flowed Thought 
---and all they knew of London was its shadow. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Thebx append in the BeeUte certain very trucnlent political papen 
—papers very like the tracts in the Tinkers b^. Leonard did not 
he^ them much, but they made far more sensation in the public that 
read the BeeUve than Leonard's papen, full of rare promise though 
the last were. They greatly increased the sale of the periodical in 
the manufachiring towns, and bmn to awake the drowsy vigilance of 
the Home Office. Suddenly a descent was made upon the Beehive^ 
and all its papers and plant. The editor saw himself threatened with 
a criminal prosecutioii, and the certainty of two years’ imprisonment : 
he did not like the prospect, and disappeared. One evening, when 
Leonard, unconscious of these mischances, arrived at the door of the 
office, he found it dosed. An amtated mob was before it, and a voice 
that was not now to his earwas haranrangtho bystanders, with many 
imprecations against " tyrants.” He looked, and to Ins amaze, recog- 
nized in the orator Mr. Sprott the Tinker. 

Q'he police came in numbers to disperse the crowd, and Mr. Sprott 
prudently vanished. Leonard learned, then, what had befallen, and 
again saw himself without employment and the means of bre^. 

Slowly he walked back. “ 0 knowledge, knowledge 1— powerless, 
indeed ! ’’ he murmured. 

As he thus spoke, a handbill in large capitals met his eyes on a dead 
wall—** Wanted, a few smart young men for India.” 

A crimp accosted him—** You would make a due soldier, my man. 
You have stout limbs of your own.” 

Leonard moved on. 

It has come back, then, to this. Brute physical force after all ! 
O Mind, despair ! 0 Peasant, be a machine agam ! ” 

He entered his attic noiselessly, and gazed upon Helen as she sate 
at work, straming her eyes by the open window— with tender and 
deep compassion. She had not heard him enter nor was she aware of 
his presence. Patient and still she sat, and the small fingers plied 
busuy. He gazed, and saw that her cheek was pale and hollow, and 
.the hands looked so thin ! His heart was deeply touched, aud at tiiat 
moment he had not one memory of the baffled Poet, one thought that 
proclaimed the E^tist. 

He approachedner ^tly, laid his hand on her shoulder—** Helen, 
put on your shawl ana bonnet, and walk out— I have much to say.” 

Li a few moments she was rcad^and they took their way to their 
favourite haimt upon the bridge. Pausing in one of the recesses, or 
nooks, Leonard then began,— ** Hden, we must part.” 

** Part ?— Oh, brotlier !” 

** Listen. All work that 'depends on mind is over for mo— nothmg 
remams but the labour of thews and sinews. I cannot go bark to my 
viOi^ anil say to all, * My hopes were self-conceit, and my inteilact 
admusiou!’ 1 cannot. Neither in this sordid city can 1 turn menial 
or porter 1 might be bom to that dmdgery, but my mind has* it 
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may be tinhappily, raised me above my birth. What, then, shall I do P 
I know not yet— serve as a soldier, or push my way to some wildmv 
ness afar, as an emigrant, i)erhaps. But whatever my choic^ 1 most 
licnoeforth be alone; 1 nave a nome no more. But there is a home 
for you, Helen, a ve^ hiimble one (for you, to(^ so well bom), but 
very ihfe—thc roof of^f— my peasant mother. She will love you for 
mystike, and— and— ” 

Helen clung to him trembling, and sobbed out, Anything, any- 
tliing you will. But 1 can work ; I can make money, Leonard. 1 do, 
indeed, make money— you do not know how much — ^but enough for 
us both till better times come tayou. Do not let ns part.” 

And I— a man, and bom to labour, to be maintained by the work 
of an infant ! No, Helen, do not so degrade me.” 

She drew back as she looked on his flushed brow, bowed her head 
submissively, and murmured, " Pardon.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Hclem after a pause, “ if now we could but find my 
poor father’s friend ! I never so much cared for it before.” 

“ Yes, he would surely provide for you.” 

" Por mf repeated Helen, in a tone of soft deep reproach, and 
she turned away her head to conceal her tears. 

“ You arc sure you would remember him, if we met him by 
chance?” 

“ Oh yes. He was so different from all we see in this terrible city, 
and his eyes were like yonder stars, so clear and so bright ; yet the 
light seemed to come from afar off os the light docs in yours, when 
your thoughts are away from ail thin^ round yon. And then, too, 
Lis dog, whom he called Nero — could not forget that.” 

” But his dog may not be always with him.” 

But the bright clear eyes are ! Ah, now you look up to heaven, 
and yours seem to dream like his.” 

Leonard did not answer, for his thoughts were indeed less on earth 
tlian struggling to pierce into that remote and mysterious heaven. 

Both were silent long; the crowd passed them by unheedingly. 
Night deepened over the river, but the reflection of the lamplights on 
its waves was more visible than that of the stars. The beams showed 
the darkness of the strong current, and the craft that lay eastward on 
the tide, with saLL-less spectral masts and black dismal nulks, looked 
deathlike in their stillness. 

Leonard looked down, and the thought of Chatterton’sgrim suicide 
came back to bis soul ; and a pale sconiful face, with lummons halt- 
ing eyes, seemed to look up from the stream, and murmur from Hvid 
lips— Struggle no more against the tides on the surface— ail is calm 
and rest witnm the deep.” 

Starting in terror from the gloom of his reverie, the boy began to 
ialk fast to Helen, and tried to soothe her with descriptions of the 
lowly home which he had offered. 

He spoke of the light oores which she would participate with his 
mother (for by that name he still called the widow), and dwelt, with 
on^cloquencc tliat the contrast round him made sincere and strong, on 
the happy rural life, the shadowy woodlands, the rippling com-flelds. 
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Flatterm^/y ho painted the flowery terraces of the Italian exile, 
and the playful fountam that, even as ho spoke, was flinj^in;? up its 
spray to the stars, through serene air untroubled by the smohe ot 
cities, and untainted by the sinful sighs of men. He promised her 
the love and protection of naiuzts akin to the happy scene: the 
simple affectionate mother—the ^tlc pastor— the exile wise and 
kind— Yiolante, with dark eyes fiui of tho mystic thoughts that soli- 
tude calls from childhood,— Violnnte should be her companion. 

‘'And, oh !” cried Helen, "if life be thus happy there, return with 
me, return— return ! ” 

“ Alas I” murmured the boy, "if ihe hammer once strike the spark 
from the anvil, the spark must fly upwfirds ; it cannot fall ba(^ to 
ei^h until light lias left it. Upward still, Helen— let me go upward 


CHAPTEE XV. 

The next morning Helen was \ cry ill— so ill that, shortly after 
rising, she was forced to creep back to bed. Her fianie shivered— 
her eyes were heavy — her hand bmned like fire. Fc\er had set in. 
Perhaps she might liave caught cold on the bridge— perhaps her 
emotions had proved too mudi for her frame. Leonard, lu groat 
alarm, called in tho nearest apotheoarv. The apothccar> looked 

S ave, and said there was danger. And aanger soon dcelarcil itseK— 
elcn became delirious. For several dap she lay iii this state, 
between Lfe and death. Leonard then fcJt that aU (lie sorrows of 
earth are light, compared with the fear of lo**iiig what wo lo\c. How 
valueless tho envied laurel seinned beside the djang rose. 

Thanks, peihaps, more to his heed and tending than to medical 
skill, she recovered sense at last— immediate peril was over. But she 
was very weak and reduced— her ultimate recovery doubtful— coii- 
valesoence, at best, likely to be very slow. 

But when she learned how long she had been thus ill, she looked 
anxiously at Leonardos face as he bent over her, and faltered forth, — 
"Give me myuxirk; I am strong enough for that now— it would 
amuse me.” 

Leonard burst into tears. 

J Alas ! he had no work himself ; all their Joint money had melted away. 
SBhe apothecary was not like good Dr. Morgan ; the medicines were 
"o be paid for— and the rent. Two dajs before, Leonard had pawned 
Biccabocea’s watch ; and when the last shillmg thus raised w as 5t5hc, 
how should he support Heleu ? Nevertheless lie wmqucrcd Ins tears, 
and assured her that he had employment ; and that so earnestly tlmt 
she believed him, and sank into soft sleep.* He listened to her breath- 
ing, kig|ie4 forehead, and left the room. Tie turned into his own 
neigttixinBg garret, and, leaning bis face on his hands, coILeoted»all 
hi^Oo^ls. 

iSb must be a beggar at last. IJc must write to Mi\ DahS for 
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noney— Mr. Dale, too, who knew t^e secret of his birth. He would 
rather have hep^ged of a strangrerT-it seemed to add a new dishonour 

with her shame. Uad^ he himself been only one to w^ and to 

starve, he would have sunk inch bv inch into the grave of famine, 
before he would have so subdued nis pride. But Helen, tl«:re on 
that bed— Helen needing, for weeks p 6 rha]M, all support, and illness * 
making luxuries themselves like necessaries! Beg he must. And 




(lueredj you would Lave said— “This, which ne thinks is degradation 
— ^Ihis IS heroism.” Oh straums* human heart ! no epic ever writicn \ 
achieves the Sublime and the Beautiful which are graven, unread by \ 
liiimaii eye. in thy secret leaves. Of whom else should he beg ? His f 
mothiT had nothing, Ricrubocca was poor, and the stately Violantc, 
who had exclaimed, “Would that 1 were a man!” — he could not 
endure the thouglit that she .sliould pity him, and despise. The 
Abends! Mo— thrice no. Ho drew towards him hastily ink and 
pK]i(T, and wrote rapid lines, that w ere wrung from him as from tho 
blc<'ding strings of bfe. 

Bui th(! hour for tlie post had passed- tbc letter must wait till the 
next diiy ; and three days at least would elapse before he could receive 
an answer. Fie left the letter on the table, and, stiiling as for air, 
went fortli. He erossed the bridge— he x^nssed on mechanically— and 
was borne aloug by a crowd pressing towards the doors of Parlia- 
ment. A debate that excited popular interest was iked for that 
evening, and many bystanders collected in the street to sec the 
incmlx rs pass to and fro, or bear what makers had yet risen to take 
]);irt in the debate, or try to uet orders wr the gaUery. 

lie halted amidst these loiterers, with no Interest, indeed, in 
(’ominon with them, but looking over their heads abstractedly towards 
the iiill Funeral Abbey— imperial Golgotha of Poets, and C'liiefs, and 
Kings. 

{Smhlenly his attention w'as diverted to those around by the sound 
of a name— displeasingly known to him. "How are you, Randal 
Leslie ?— coming to hear the debate?” said a member, who was 
pnsbing through the street. 

“ Yes ; Mr. Egerton promised to get me under the gallery. He is 
to speak iiiiiiscu to-night, uud 1 have never heard him. As you 
arc ifoing into tlie House, will 3 'ou remind him of liis promise to 
mo P” 

“ I can’t now, for he is speaking already— and wcU too. 1 harried 
from tlie Atlienspum, where 1 w,is dining, on purpose to be in time, 
as T heard that his speech was making a great effect.” 

“ This is very unlucky,” said llanuol. “ I had no idea he would 
speak so early.” 

“ 0 brought him up by a direct personal attack. But follow 

me: perhaps 1 can get yen mto the House; and a man like yon, 
Leslie, from whom wo expect gi'cat thinp some day, 1 can tell you. 
shguld not miss any such opportunity of knowing what this House or 
ours is on a field mght. Come on !*^ 

The member biUTiod towards the door; and as Randid followed 
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him, a bystander eried— ‘^That is the young man who wrote the 
famous pamphlet— ETOrton’a relation.” 

** Oh, indeed !” said another. ** Cleyer man, Egerton— 1 am waiting 
for him.*’ 

"So am I” 

" Why, you are not a constituent as 1 am.” 

" No : out he has been very kind to my nephew, and I must thank 
him. xou are a constituent— he is an honour to your town.” 

"So he is: enlightened man!” 

" And so generous !” 

" !&jngs forward really good measures,” quoth the politician. 

"And clever young meiL” said Ihe uncle. 

Therewith one or two others joined in the praise of Audley Edger- 
tom and many anecdotes of his liberality were told. 

Leonard listened at drst listleBsl7| at last wi^ thoughtful attention. 
He had heard Burley, too, speak highly of this Onerous statesinuiu 
who, without pretendmg to genius himself, appreciated it in others. 
He suddenly remembered, too, that Egcrion was half-brother 1o the 
Squire. Vague notions of some appm to this eminent person^ not 
for charity, but employment to his mind, gleamed across him— inex- 
perienced bc^ that he yet was ! And, thus meditating, the 
door of the House opened, and out came Audley Egerton himsdf. A 

K cheering, followed by a general murmur, apprised Leonard of 
»ence of the popular staiesman. Egerton was caught hold of 
by some live or six persons in succession : a shake of the hand, a nod, 
a brief whispered word or two, sufficed the practised memlier for 
graceful escape ; and soon, free from the crowd, his tall, erect figure 
passed on, and turned tounurds the bridge. He paused at the angle 
and took out his watch, looking at it by the lamp-light. 

"Harley will be here soon,” he muttered— he is always punc- 
tual: and now that I have spoken, I can give him au hour or so. That 
is well.” 

As he replaced his watch in his pocket, and re-buttoued his coat 
over his firm, broad chest, he lifted Ills eyes, and saw a young man 
staudkig before him. 

" Do you want me P” asked the statesman, with the direct brevity 
of his practical chaiaoter. 

"Mr. Egerton,” said the young man, with a voice lhat slightly 
trembled, and yet was manly amidst emotion, "you liave a great 
name, and great power— I stand hero in these streets of London 
without a fnend, and without employment. 1 believe that 1 have it 
in me to do some nobler work than that of bodilv labour, had 1 but 
one friend— one opening for my thoughts. Ana now 1 have said 
this, I scaro^ know how, or whv, but from despair, and ilie sudden 
impulse which that despair took from the praise that follows your 
success — ^1 have nothing more to add.” 

Audley Egerton was silent for a momonl, struck by the tone and 
address of the stronger; but the consummate and wary man of tho 
wond, accustomed to all manner of strange applications, and' all 
varieties of imposture, quickly recovered from a passing and slight 
effect. 
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*• Are you a native of P” (naming the town which the states- 

man represented). 

“ No, sir.*' 

“ Well, young man, I am very sorry for you ; but the good sense 
you miyst P 9 ssrss (for 1 judge of that by the education you have evi- 
dently received) must tell vou that a public man, whatever be his 
patronage, has it too fully absorbed by mimants who have a right U 
demand it, to be able to ust^^ to strangers." 

lie uaused a moment, and, as Leonard stood silent, added, with 
more Ikmdness than most pubUo men so accosted would have 
showed — 

“ You say you are friendless poor fellow. In early life that 
liappciis to many of us, who dnd friends enough before the close. Be 
honest, aud wcll-oouducted : lean on yourself, not on strangera ; work 
with the 1)ody if you can’t with the mind; and. believe me, tliat 
advice is all I can give you, unless this trifle,"— and the minister held 
out. a crown piece. 

licoiiard bowed, shook his head sadly, and walked away. Egerton 
looked after liini with a slight nang. 

Pooh! " said he to iumsclf, "there must be thousands in the 
same state in these strcc'ts of Loudon. 1 caimot redress the neces- 
sities of civilisation. « Well educated! It is not from ignorance 
lu'iiccforth that society will suffer— it is fregn over-educating the 
hungry thousundH who, tlius unfitted for manual toil, aud with no 
career for mental, will some day or other stand like that boy in our 
streets, and puzzle uiscr ministers than I am." 

As 3<V^.rton thus mused, and passed on to the bridfm, a buglc-hom 
rang merrily fnim the box of a gay four-in-hand. A drag-couch with 
superb blood-liorscs rattled over the causeway, and in the driver 
Egerton recognised his nephew— Flunk Hazcldeun. 

The young Guardsman was returning, with a lively party of men, 
from dining at GrexinwicU ; and the careless laughter of uicsc children 
of pleasure floated far over the still river ; it vexed the ear of the 
careworn statesman — sadj perhaps, with all his greatness, lone^' 
amidst all his crowd of friends, it reminded l^i, perhaps, of hia 
own youth, when such parties and companionships were familiar to 
him, though through them all he had home an ambitious, aspiring 
soul— “Zeyctf, vauUl h chaudelkT* said he, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

The coach roUe l rapidly past Leonard, as he stood leaniug against 
die corner of the briu^c, aud the mire of the kcune) spla&hea over 
him from the hoofs ot the fiery horses. The laughter smote ou his 
ear more disoui Jantly tliau on the minister's^ but it begot uo envy. 

" Life is a dork riddle," said he smiting his breast. 

Aud he walked slowly on, gained tho recess where lie had stood 
several nights before with IIcleiL and, (^iy with want of food, and 
worn out for want of sleepf he sank down into the dark comer ; while 
tlic river that rolled under the arch of stone muttered dirge-like ut 
hia car— as under tlie social key-stone jvails and rolls on for ever the 
mystery of Human Discontent. Take* comfort, 0 Thinker by the 
stream! 'Tis the river that founded aud gave pomp to the city; 
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and without the discontent, where were progress— what were Man? 
Take comfort, O Thinkeb! WifcrcTcr the stream over which thou 
bendest, or beside which thou siukest, weaiy and desolate, frets the 
arch that supports thee never dreaiii that, by destroying the bridge, 
tliou const biience the moan of the w avc ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Befobx a table, in the apartments appropriated to hun in his 
father’s house at Knightsbndge, sat Lord L* Estrange, sorting or 
destroying letters and papers — an ordmary symptom of ehange of 
resideuee. There are certain trifles by which a shrewd obseiTei may 
judge of a man’s disposition. Thus, raiicrcd on the table, with some 
elegance, but with soldierlike precision, avciv sundry littl(‘ relies of 
former nays, hallowed by some sentiment of memory, or ])erh:ips en- 
deared solely by custom; which, whether he was m Eg}i)t, Jt«ily, or 
England, always made part of the furniture of Harley’s room. Even 
the small, old-fashioned, and somewhat inconvenient inkstand into 
wliieli he dipped the pen as he labelled the letters he put aside be- 
longing to the writing-desk which had been his pnde as a schoolboy. 
Even the books that lay scattered ituind were not new works, not 
those to which we turn to satisfy the cunosif} of an hour, or to dis- 
tract our graver thoughts: they were clucfl> cither Latin or Itahan 
poets, with many a pencil mark on the margin; or books which, 
making severe demand on thought, reqiurc slow and frequent perusal, 
and become companions. Somehow or other, in remarking tliat even 
in dumb, manimate tiling the man was averse to change, and had 
the habit of attaching himself to whatever was connected with old 
associations^ you might guess that he ciimg with pertinacity to affec- 
tions more important, ana you could better comprehend the freshness 
of LaS friendship for one so dissimilar in pursuits and clmrocter as 
Audley Egerton. An affection once admitted into the heart of liar- 
ley L’Estrange, seemed never to be questioned or reasoned with : it 
became tadt^ fixed, as it were, into his own nature; and little less 
^than a revolution of his whole system could dislodge or disturb it. 

Lord L’Estrange’s liand rested now upon a letter in a stiff, legible 
Itaiian character; and instead of disposing of it at once as he had 
done with the rest, he ^read it before him, and re-read the contents. 
It was a letter firom Jliccabocca, received a few weeks since, and 
ran thus 

Letter f am Signor Siceabocca to Lord VLetrange, 

thank you, my noble friend, for judging of me with faith in my 
honow and resp^ for my reverses. 

*'MD; and thnee no, to all concessions, all overtures, all treaty 
with Giulio Eransini. I write the namei, and my emotions choke me. 
1 must pause, and coo] back into disdain. It is over. Pass from that 
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subject. !Bat you have alarmed me. This sister! I have not seen 
her since her childhood : but she was brought up under his influence 
— she can but work as iiis a^nt. She wish to learn my residence ! 

It can be but for some hostile and malignant imrpose. I may trost 
in you— 1 know that. You say 1 may trust equally m the discretion of 
y oui- f i^cnd. Pardon me— my conlidence is not so elastic. A word may 
give the clue to my retreat. But, il‘ discovered, what harm can ensue ? ^ 

iVn English roof protects me from Austrian despotism : true; but not 
the brazen tower of Bana^ could protect me from Italian craft. And, 
were there nothing worse, it would ne intolerable to me to live under the 
eyes of a relentless spy. Tnily saith our proverb, ‘ ill for 

vfhom the cajemy isaJiiJa/ Look ypu, my friend, 1 have done with iny old 
life— 1 wish to cast it from me as a snake its skin. 1 have denied 
myself all that csdlcs deem consolation. No pity for misfortune, no 
messages from syninatlusing friendship, no news from a lost and 
bereaved country follow rue to my hearth under the skies of the 
stranger. Erom aU these I have voluntarily cut myself off. I am as. 
dead lo the life I once lived as ii* the Sty-x rolled between U and me,i 
With that sternness which is admissible only To the afflicted, I have 
denied myself even the consolation of your visits. I have told you 
fairly and simply 1 hat your presence would unsettle all my cnlbrced 
and infirm philosophy, and remind me only of the past, which I seek 
to blot from remeiubrance. You have complied on the one condition, 
that whenever I really want jour aid 1 will ask it ; and, meanwhile, 
you have generously sought to obtain me justice from the cabinets of 
ministers and iu tlie courts of kings. 1 did not refuse your heart this 
luxury ; for 1 have a clidd— (Ah 1 1 have taught that child already to 
revere j our name, aud in her prayers it is not forgotten). But now 
that you are cionvjnced that even your zeal is unavailing, 1 ask you 
discontinue attempts which may but bring the spy upon nn- tnmk,and 
involve me in new misfortunes. Believe me, 0 brilliant Englishman, 
tliat 1 am sutisiied and coutonted with iny lot. I am sure it would 
not be for my happiness to change it, * Chi non ha provalo il male 
non conosce il bene.* (One does not know when one is well off till 1 
one has known inisfoilune.) You ask me how I Ih’e— I answer j 
alia giormta (to the day),— not for the morrow, as I did once. 1 
have accustomed myself to the calm existence of a village. 1 t^e 
interest lu its details. There is my •wife, good creature, sitting 
opposite to me, never asking what 1 write, or to w^m, but ready to 
throw aside her work and talk the moment the pen is out of my hand. 
Talk— and what about P Heaven knows ! But 1 would rather hear 
that talk, though on the affairs of a hamlet, than babble again with 
recreant nobles and blundering professors about commonwealths and 
constitutions. When 1 want to see how little those last influence 
the happiness of wise meu, have 1 not Machiavelli and Thu^didcs ? 
Then, by tmd by, the Parson will drop in, ipd we argue. He never 
knows when he is bcatei^ ao the argument is everls^ting. On flue 
days 1 ramble out by a winding rill with my Violante, or stroll to my 
fri^d the Squire’s, and see how healthful a thing is true pleastcre ; 
ana on wet days 1 shut myself up and mope, perhaps, till, hark I a 
gentle tap at tiie door, aud in comes YiolaiTfe, with her dark eyes, that 
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sliine out ilirou{?bTepn}ac1ifiiltears---reproaclifiil that 1 should mourn 
alone, while she is under my roof— so she puts her arms round me, 
and in five minutes all is sunsliine within. What care we for }our 
English grey douds without ? 

'Tjeave me, my dear Lord— leave me to this quiet happy passage 
towards old age, sercner than the youth that 1 wasted so wiTdly ; and 
guard well the secret on which my happiness depends. 

• Now to yourself, before I close. Of that same yourself you speak 
loo little, os of me too much. But 1 so well comprehend the pro. 
found melancholy that lies beneath the wild and fanciful humour 
with which you but suggest, as in sport, what you feel so in earnest. 
The laborious solitude of cities weighs tm you. You are flying back 
to the dolce far niente — ^to friends lew, but intimate : to life mono- 
tonous, but unrestrained ; and even there the sense of loneliness will 
again seize upon you ; and you do not seek, as 1 do, the annihilatiou 
of memory ; your dead passions are turned to ghosts that haunt you, 
and unfit you for the livmg world. I see it all— 1 see it stiU, in your 
hurried, fantastic lines, as 1 saw it when we two sat amidst the phies 
and beheld the blue lake stretched below ;— I troubled by the shadow 
of the Future, you disturbed by that of the Past. 

“Well, but you say, half seriously, half in jest, ‘I will escape from 
this prison-house of memory ; 1 will form new ties, like other men, 
and ^bre it be too late ; I will marry — Ay, but I must love— 1 here, 
is the difficulty*— difiiculty— yes and Heaven be tlianked for it! 
liecaU all the unhappy marriages that have conic to your knowledge— 
pray have not eighth out of tweufy been marriages for love P It 
always has been so, and it always will. Because, whenever we love 
deeply, we exact so much and forgive so little. Be content to find 
some one with whom your hearth and your honour are safe. You 
will grow to love what never wounds your heart — you will soon grow 
out of love with what must always disappoint your imiigmatiou. 
Cospetto! 1 wish my Jemima had a younger sisl^r for you. Yet it 
was with a deep groan that 1 settled mysett to a— Jemima. 

“ Now, I have written you a loi^ letter, to prove liow little I need 
of your compassion or your zeal. Once more let there he long silence 
between us. It is not easy for me to correspond with a man of your 
rank, and not incur the cunous gossip of my still little pool of a world 
which the splash of a jiehble can break into circles. 1 must take this 
over to a post-town some ten miles olT, and drop it into the box by 
steiilth. 

“ Adieu, dear and noble friend, gentlest heart and subtlest fanev 
that I iiave met in my walk tlirough life. Adieu. Write me word 
when you have abandoned a day-dream and found a Jemima. 

“ Alpuokso. 

“P.S.— For licaven’s sake, caution and recaution your friend the 
mimster not to drop a word to this woman that may betray my hiding- 
place.** " 

; 

“ Is he really happy ? ** murmured Harley, as he closed the lettAr ; 
mid he sank for a tew moments into a revene. 
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“ Tliis life ill a villaffc—this wife ia a lady wlio puls down her woTk 
to ialk about villagers — what a contrast to AucDcy’s full existence. 
And 1 cannot envy nor comprehend cither— yet my own existence^ 
what is it P ” 

He rose, and moved towards tlic window, from which a rustic stau 
descended to a gjeen la^— -studded with lai’ger trees tlian are often 
found in tlie erounds of a suburban residence. There were calm anti 
eoobicss in tne si^ht, and one could scarcely liave supposed that 
London lay so near. 

The door opened softly, and a lady past middle age entered; and, 
approaching ITarlej', as he still stood musing by the window, laid her 
lunid on liis shoulder. What character there is in a hand ! Ilcrs 
ivas a hand that Titian would have painted with elaborate care^ 
Thill, wliiti', and delicate— with the blue veins raised from the sui-faco 
Yet there was something more than mere patrician elegance in tlio 
fonii and texture. A true physiologist would have said at once, 
“ Tiicre are intellect and pride in that hand, which seems to fix a hold 
where it rests ; and lying so lightly, yet will not be as lightly shake! 
off.” 

“ Harley,” said the lady— and Harley turned— ‘'you do not deceivt 
me by that smile,” she continued, sadly; “you were not smiling 
when ! entered.” 

“It is rarely lliat we smile to ourselves, my dear mother ; and I 
have done nothing lately so foolish as to cause Inc to smile af myself.” 

. “!My son,” said Laxly Lansraere, somewhat abruptly, but with 
great earnestness, “ you come from a line of illustrious ancestors ; 
and rnetliinks tlicy ask from their tombs why the last of their race 
has no aim and no object — no interest— no home in the land which 
tliev served, and which rewarded them with its honours.” 

‘^Mother,” said the soldier, simply, “when the land was in danger 
I served it as my I’orcfatiiers served— and my answ^er would be the 
scars on my breast.” 

“Is it only in danger that a country is sensed— only in w'ar that 
duty is fulfilled P Do you tliink that your father, in his plain manly 
life of country gentleman, does not. fulfil, though perha])s too 
obscurely, the objects for wdiich amlocracy is created, and wealth 
is bestowed?” 

“Doubtless he docs, mauiu — and better than his vagrant son ever 
can.” 

“Yet his vi^ant son has received such gifts from nature — his 
youth was so rich in promise— his bojliood so glow'ed at the dream of 
glory ! 

“Ay,” said Harley, very softly, “it is possible— and all to be 
buried in a single grave ! ” 

The Countess started, and withdrew' her Ixand from Harley's 
shoulder. 

Lady Lansmerc’s countenance w'os not one that much varied in 
expression. She had in this,\is in her cast of feature, little resemblance 
to iier son. 

Her features were slightly aqueline— the eyfebrowTi of that arch 
which gives a certain majesty to the aspect: the lines round the 
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mouth were habitually rimd and compressed. Her face was that of 
one who had gone thiougu great emotion and subdued it. There was 
sometliing formal, and 'even ascetic, in the character of her >)eauty, 
which was still considerable— in her air and in her dress. She might 
have suggested to you the idea of some Gothic baroness of old, half 
chatelaine, half abbess ; you would see at a glance that she did not 
live in the light world around her, and disthimed its fashion and its 
mode of thought ; yet with all this rigidity it was stjll the face of the 
woman who has hnoum human ties and human affections. And now, 
as she gazed long on Harley’s quiet, saddened brow, it was the face 
ofaniolher, 

“A single grave” she said, after a long pause. "And you were 
then hut a boy, Harley! Can such a memory influence you (veu 
to this (h'.y I It is scarcely possible : it does not seem to me within 
the realities of man's life— though it might be of womau’s. 

“ I believe,” said Harley half soliloquising, " that 1 have a great 
deal of tue woman in me. rerbapsmenwliohvc much alone, and can* 
not for men’s objects, do grow tenacious of impressions, as your ser 
does. Hut oh,” he cried, aloud, and with a sudden cliangc ol' 
countenance, Oh, the liardeat and the coldest tnau would have felt 
as I do, known der— liad he loved her. She v/as likt: no othcjr 

woman I:fiave ever met. Bright and glorious creature of anotlicr 
sphere ! She descended on this earth and darkened il. when .sIk‘ 
passed away. It is no use striving. Moth^ar, J have as mucii eouraa:c 
as our steel-clad lathers ever had. 1 Imve dared in battle and lu 
deserts— against man and the wild beast — against tlie storm and lln; 
ocean — against the rude powers of Nature — dangers as dread as ever 
pilgrim or Cinisjuler rejoiced to brave. But courage agjxiust that one 
memory ! no, 1 have none ! ” 

"Harley, Ilarley, you break ray heart!” cried the Countess, 
clasping her hands. 

"It IS astonishitm,” continued her son, so wrapped in his own 
thoughts that he did not, perhaps, hear her outcry. “Yea, verily, it 
is astonishing, that considering the thousands of women I have seen 
and spoken with, I never see a face like hers— never hcai* a voice so 
sweet. And all this universe of life cannot afford me one look and 
one tone that can restore me to man’s privilege— love Well, well, 

A life has other things yet— Poetry and Art live still— still smiles 
eaven, and still wave the trees. Leave me to luippiness iu my 
own way.” 

The Conntess was about to reply, when the door was thrown 
hastily open, and Lord Loiismcre walked in. 

The Earl was some years older than the Countess, but his placid 
face showed less wear and tear— a benevolent, kindly face, w it I j out 
any evidence of commanding intellect, but with no lack of sense in its 
pleasant lines. His form not tall, hut upright, and with air of 
consequence — a little pompous, but good humouredly so. The 
pomposity of the Gram Seigneur^ who has lived much m provinces 
— will has been rarely disputed, and whose iinporiance ^as 
been so felt and acknowledged as to react insensibly on himself; — 
an excellent man ; but when you glanced towai*ds the Jiigh brow and 
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dark eye of the Countess, you marvelled a little how the two liad 
come together, and, according to common report, lived so happily in 
the unitm. 

“ llo, ho ! my dear Harley,” cried Lord Laasmerc, rubbing his 
h{Uids\Kitli an appearance of much satisfaction, "1 have just been 
paying a visit to the DucheSvS.” 

“miat duchess, my dear father?” 

“Why, your mother’s first cousin, to be sure—the Duchess of 
Isnares^rouffb, whom, to oblige me, you condescended to c-all upon ; 
uud deliglitea 1 am to hear that you admire Lady Mary 

“ Slic IS v(;ry high-bred, and rathfcr—high-noscd,” answered Harley, 
—Then, observing tliat his mother looked pained, and his father 
disconcerted, he added seriously, “ But handsome, certainly.” 

“ Well, Harley,” said 1 he Earl, recovering himself, “the Duchess, 
taking advantage of our connection to spiJat fretdy, has intimated to 
nui that Lady Mary has been no less struck with yourself; and, 
to come to the point, since you allow that it is time you should think 
of marrying, I do not know a more desirable aUiance. — ^IVhat do you 
oay. Katherine ?” 

"^Thc Duke is of a family that ranks in history before the Wars of 
the Koses,” said Lady Lansmere. vdtb an air (»f deference to lier 
husband j ‘^and there has never been one scandal in its aiinals, nor 
one blot m its scutcheon. But 1 am sure my dear Lord must think 
that the Duchess should not have made the first overture— even to a 
friend and a kinsman?” 

“ WJiy, v,e are old-fashioned people,” said the Earl rather embar- 
rassed, *‘ and the Duchess is a woman of the world.” 

“Let us hope,” said the Countess, mildly, ''"that her daughter is 
not.” 

“ 1 would not marry Lady Marv, if all the re.st of the female sex 
were turned into apes,” said Lord L’Esti-ungc, with deliberate fervour. 

” Good heavens 1 ” cried the Earl, “ what extraordinary language is 
this ? And pray why, sir ? ” 

Habley.— I can’t say— there is no why in these cases. But, my 
tlcar father, you are not keeping faith with me. 

Lord Lansmere.— How f 

EIabuet. — You and my Lady here entreat me to marry j I promise 
to do my best to obey you ; but on one condition— that I choose for 
myself, and take my time aoout it. Agreed on both sides. Whereon, 
fid’ goes your Lordship— actually before noon, at an hour when no lady, 
w ithout a shudder, could think of cold blonde and damp orange-flowers 
—off goes your Lordship, I say, and (ximniits poor Lady Mary and 
your unworthy son to a mutual admiration— winch neither of us ever 
felt. Pardon me, mv father, but this is grave. Again let me claim 
your promise— full choice for myself, and no reference to the Wars of 
the iCoses. What war of the roses like that between Modesty and 
Love upon the cheek of the T^rgin? 

Lady Lansmere.— Full choice for yourself, Harley:— so be it, 
’"But we, too, named a condition— did we not, Lansmere r 

'i'he Earl (puzzled).— Eh— did we ? Certainly we did. 

2Luiley.— W hat was it ? 

. 2 B « 
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Lady Lansmeue. — T lie son of Lord Lansincre can only marry tlio 
dauglitcT of a gcntlcoiau. 

The EAnii.— Of coarse- of course. 

The blood ruslicd over llarlcj-’s fair face, and then as suddenly left 
it pale. , „ 

He valked awa>^ to the window ; Lis mother followed him, and again 
laid her hand on liis shoulder, 

“ You were cruel.” said lie. gently, and in a whisper, fis he wiiir.('d 
under the touch of the hand. Then turning to the who wns 
^ing at him in b^afik snrprise-^^it never occurred to Lord Lansincvt; 
that there could be a doubt of his son’s marrying beneath the rank 
modestly stated by the Coimtess)— Harley stretched foi*th his Jiiiiid, 
and said, in his solt winning tone, “You have ever been most gracious 
to me, and most forbearing ; it is but just that I should sacrifict' t he 
habits of an egotist, to gratify a wish which you so warmly ciitert,aiii. 

I agree with you, too, that our race shoidd not close in ohlesse 
oblige. But you know 1 was ever romantic ; and 1 must love where L 
marry — or. if not love, I must feel that my wife is worthy of idl the 
love I could once have bestowed. Now', as to the vague word ‘ gen- 
tleman,’ that my mother employs — word that means so dilfcreutly ou 
diflerent lips, — I confess that 1 have a prejudice against young Iadic.s 
brought up in the 'excellent foppery ot the w'orld,’ a.s the dniiirliters 
of gentlemen of our rank mostly are : 1 crave, tlicreforc, the most liberal 
inteipretation of this word ^gentleman.’ And so long a.s there he . 
notluag mean or sordid in the birth, habits, and education of thu 
fatlier of this bride to be, 1 trust you will botli agree to demand 
nothing more— neither titles nor pedigree.” 

“Titles — no, assuredly,” said Lady Lansmcrc ; “t licy do not make 
gentlemen.” 

“ Certainly not,” said the Earl, “ many of our best families ai*e 
untitled.” 

“ Titles— no,” repeated Lady Lansmerc ; “ but ancestors— yi's.” 

“ Ah. my mother,” said Harley, with his most sad and (luiel smile, 

“ it is fated that we shall never agree. The lirst of our race is ever 
the one we are most proud of ; and, pray, what ancestors had he ? 
Beauty, virtue, modesty, intellect — ^if these arc not nobility enough 
for a man, he is a slave to the dead.” 

With these wDrds, Harley took up bis hat, and made tow ards tho ‘ 
door. 

“ You said yourself, ^Noblesse oblige* ” said the Countess, following 
him to the threshold; “ we have nothing more to add.” 

Harley slightly shrugged his shoulders, kissed his motljcr’s hand, 
whistled to Nero, who started np from a doze by tJio window, and 
went his way. 

“ Does he really go abroad next w^eek ? ” said the Earl. 

“ So he says.” 

“I am afriud there is no chance for ‘Lady Mary,” resumed Lord 
Lausmere, with a slight but melancholy smile. 

“ has not intellect enough to charm him. She is not worthy of 
Harley,” said the proud mother. 

“Between you and me,” rejoined the Earl, rather timidly* “1 dca't 
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see what ^0(^1 his intellect does him. He could not be more unsettled 
and useless if he were the merest dunce in the three kingdoms. And 
so ambitious as ho was when a boy ! Katheriue, 1 sometimes fancy 
that you know wliat changed him.” 

1 ! Nay, my dear Lord, it is a common change enough with the 
youngjVhcn of such fortunes ; who find, when tney enter life, that 
tJicro is really little left for them to strive for. Had Harley been a 
poor man’s sou, it might have been different.” 

“ I was bom to the same fortunes as Harley,” said the EarL 
shrewdly ; " and yet I flatter myself 1 am of some use to Old 
Eiisliincl.” 

'riie Countess st ized upon the occasion, complimented hex Lord, 
and turned the subject. 


CHAPTER XVn. 

Ha-Filby spent liis day in his usual desultory, lounging mauuer— 
dined ill Ids quiet- comer at his favourite clulr — Nero, not admitted 
into the club, patiently umited for him outside the door. Tlie dinner 
over, dog and man, equally indifferent to the crowd, sauntered down 
IliJil. thorough lave whichj to the few who can comprehend the Poetry 
\)i Tjondon, 1ms associations of glory and of woe sublime as any that 
the mins of the dead elder world can furnish— thoroughfare that 
traverses what was once the courtyard of Whitehall, having to its 
li’ft ilu^ site of the ])alaee that lodged the royalty of Scotland— gains, 
through a narrow strait, that old isle of Thomey, in which Edward 
till! Confessor received the ominous visit of the Conqueror — ^and, 
M idcmiig once more by the Abbey and the Hall of Westminster, then 
loses itsell', like all memories of earthly grandeur, amidst humble 
passages and mean defiles. 

Thus thought Harley L’!l^trange — ever less amidst the actual 
world around liim, than the images invoked by his otmi solitary soul 
— as he gained the bridge, and saw the dull, lifeless craft sleeping on 
the “ Suent Way,” oiicc loud and gliUeriug with the gilded barts of 
the antique Seignoric of England. 

It was on tijat bridge that Audlcy Egerton had appointed to meet 
L’Estrange, at an hour when he calculated he could best steal a 
respite from debate. Eor Harley, with liis fastidious 'dislike to all 
the resorts of his u(iuals, had declined to seek his friend in the 
crowded regions of Bellamy’s. 

HarJ(‘y’s eye, as he passed along the bridge, was attracted liy a 
still form, seated on the stones in one of the nooks, with its face 
covered by its hands. “ If 1 were a sculptor,” said he to liimself 
** 1 should remember that image whenever 1 wished to convey the 
idea of iJespotfdency IJe lifted ids looks mid saw, a little, before 
Jiim in the midst of the causew’ay, llie firm erect fi^re of Audley 
E^erton. The moonlight was full on the bronzed countenance of 
the stixmg public man— with its lines of thought and care, and its 
vigorous, out cold expression of intense sclf-coutrol. 
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“ And looking yonder/* continued Harley’s soliloquy, “ I should 
remember tliat iomi, when 1 wislied to hew out from the granite the 
idea of EnduraneeP 

“ So you are come, and punctually,” said Egei’ton, linking his ann 
in Harley’s. 

Hauley. — ^Punctually, of coui’se, for I respect your time; and I 
will not detain you long. I presume you will speak to-night ? 

Eoeeton. — I liave spoken. 

Harley (with interest). — And well, I hope ? 

Egekton. — ^With effect, 1 suppose, for 1 have been loudly cheered, 
which docs not always happen to nie. 

Hahley.— And that gave you pleasure ? 

Egerton (after a momenvs thought) .—No, not the least. 

Hakley. — ^^Vhat, then, attaches you so much to tliis life-*-constaiit 
drudgery, constant w’^arfare — ^thc more pleasui*able faculties dormanl , 
all the harsher ones aroused, if even its rewards (and 1 take the best 
of those to be applause) dp not please you ? 

Egektok.— What ? Custom. 

Harley.— Martyr ! 

Egertok.— You say it. But turn to 3 ^onrself : you have decided, 
then, to leave England next week ? 

l^BLET (mooduy). — Yes. This life in a capital, where all ar(^ so 
active, myself so objectless, preys on me like a low fever. Nothing 
here amuses me, notliing interests, nothing coinlbris and consoles. 
But I am resolved, before it be too kte, to make one greiit struggle 
out of the Past, and into the natural world of men. In a word, 1 
have resolved to marry. 

EGERTON.—Whom r 

Harley (seriously), — Upon my life, my dear fellow, you arc a 
great philosopher. You have hit the question. You see 1 

cannot marry a dream : and where, out of dreams, shall 1 lind this 
“ whom?” 

Egerton. — ^You do not scaren for her, 

Harley. — Do we (jver search for love ? Docs it not flash upon us 
when we least expect it ? Is it not like the inspiration to the muse ? 
AVhat poet sits do>vn and .says, J will write a poem ?” YVhat man 
looks out and savs, “ 1 will fall in love?” No ! Happiness, as the 
great German tells us, “ falls suddenly from the bosom of the gods 
so docs love. 

Egerton.— You rememher the old line in Horace: “The tide 
flows away while the boor sits on the margin and w’aits for the 
ford.” 

Harley.— An idea which incidentally dropped from you some 
weeks ago, and which I had before hall-meditatcd, lias since haunted 
me. If 1 could but find some child with sweet dispositions and fan* 
intellect not yet fonned, and train her up, according to my ideal. I 
am still young enough lot wait a few ye^s. And meanwhile 1 sliall 
have gained what I so sadly want — an object in life. 

Egerton. — You are ever the child of romance. But what 

fibre the minister was interrupted by a messenger from the Hefase 
of Commons^ whom Andley had mstnicted to seek him on the bridge 
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should Ills i)rcseTice be required — “ Sir, the Opposition are taking? ad- 

viiritage of the thinness ot the IIousc to call for a division. Air. 

is put up to speak for time, but they w’X>n’t hear him.” 

Egertou turned liastily to Lord L’Estraiige — You see, you must 
(ixcune me llo^y. To-morrow I must go to AVindsor for two days : 
but we shall meet on my rcturu.” 

“ It does not matter,” aiLswercd Harley ; 1 stand out of the pale 

(jf your advice, 0 practical man of sense. And if,” added Haney, 
^ntli afTectiouaifi and mournful s\vcctn<iss — “ if ] weary you uitli 
complaints which you caunot undci*stand, it is only because of old 
schoolboy habits. 1 can have ho trouble that 1 do not couiide to 
you.” 

. iteerfon’s liund trembled as it pressed his friend’s ; and, witiiout a 
word, he hurried away abruptly, Harley remained ujotionlcss for 
>omo seconds, in deep and quiet reverie ; then he called to his dog, 
•uul turned back towards AA^estminster. 

He passed the nook in wliich Imd sate the still figure of Despon- 
(ieney. Ihit i ho iigurchad now' risen, and w^as leaning against the 
balustrade. The dog, who preced<id Jiis master, passed by the soli- 
lary form, and sniHed it siLspiciously. 

“ Nero, sb', come here,” said Harley. 

“ Nero,” that was tlic name by which Helen bad said that her 
father’s friend liiul called his dog. And tliQ sound startled Leonard 
as he leant, sick at heart, against the stone. Hu lifted his liead and 
hiokccl wistfully, eagerly into Harlej’s face. Those eyes, bright, 
clear, s et so striuigcly deep and absent, which Helen luui described, 
met liLs own, and chained them. Por 1/Estrangc halted also; tlie 
!>oy’s coimtcnanec was not unfamiliar to liim. He returned the 
Miquiriug look lixed on his owm, and rc(K)gai8ed the studciil by the 
Donk-stall. 

‘‘Tiie dog is quite harmless, sir.” said L’Estumge, with a smile. 

“And >ou call him, ‘Ncio?’” said Leonard, still gazing on the 
stranger. 

Harley mistook Itu; drift of the question. 

“ Nero, sir; but he is free from the sanguinary propensities of his 
Eoman naniesake.” Harley wasr about to pass on, w^hen Leomird 
said, faiteringl}, — 

“ Pai-don me, but can it be possible that you are one whom I have 
sought in vain, on behalf of the eliild of Cai)tam Higby ?” 

liariev si opi)cd short. “Higby!” he exclaimed, where is he? 
He shoiud liave fouml me easily. 1 gave him an address.” 

‘ Ah, Heaven be tliankcd !” cried Leonard. “ Helen is saved — she 
will not die,” and lie burst into tears. 

A very few moments, and a very few words sufficed to explain to 
Harley the state of liis old fellow-soldier’s orphan. And Harley him- 
seh* soon stood in the young suilerer’s room, supporting her bumii^ 
temples on his breast, and whispering into cars that heard him as in 
a happy dream, “ Comfort, comtort ; your father vet lives in me.” 

•And then Helen, raising her eyes, said, "Brit Leonard is my 
brother— more than brother— and he needs a father’s care more tlau, 
I do/* 
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“HusL, hus^ Helen. I need no one— nothing now!” cried 
Leonard, and his tears gushed over the little hand that clasped hia 
own. 


CHAPTEE XVm. 

Haiiley L*Estbang£ was a man whom all things that belong to 
the romantic and poetic side of onr human lif(! deeply impressed. 
When he came to learn the ties between these two Children of Nature, 
standing side by side, alone amidst tiie stoms of fate, his Ijcart was 
more deeply moved than it had been for many years. In those dreary 
attics, overshadowed by the smoke and reek of the humble suburb — 
the workday world in its harshest and tritest fonns below and 
around them — ^he recognised that divine poem which comes out from 
all union between the mind and the heart. Here, on the rough deal 
table (the ink scarcely dry), lay the writings of the yoimg wrestler 
for fame and bread ; there, on the other side the partition, on that, 
mean p^et. lay the boy’s sole comforter— the all that wanned his 
heart with living mortal affection. On one side the wuU, the world 
of imagination ; on the other, this world of gnef and of love. And 
in hoik a spirit equally sublime— imselfish Devotion — “ the some- 
thing alar from the sphere of our sorrow.” 

He looked round the room into which he had followed Leonard, on 
quitting Helen’s bedside. He noted the MSS. on the t ubli‘, and, 
Ijointin^ to them, said gently, “ And these are the labours by which 
go^su^^orted the soldier’s orphan? — soldier yourself in a hard 

“ The battle was lost— I could not support her,” replied Leonard, 
moamfuUy. 

But you did not desert her. When Pandora’s box was opened, 
they say Hope lingered last 

‘^Ea&e, false,” said Leonard ; “ a heathen’s notion. There are 
deities that linger behind Hope — Gratitude, Love, and Duty.” 

“ Yours is no common nature,” exclaimed Harley, admiringly, “ but 
I must sound it more deeply hereafter : at present I luisten for th(^ 
I physician: 1 shall return with him. We must move that poor child 
* from this low dose air as soon as possible. Meanwhile, let mo qualify 
your rejection of the old fable. Wherever Gratitude, Love, and 
Duty remain to man, believe me that Hope is there too, though she 
may bo often invisible, hidden beliind the sheltering wings of the 
nobler deities.” 

Harley said this with that wondrous smile of Ids, which cast a 
brightncjss over the whole room— and went away. 

Leonard stole softly toward the grimy* window; and looking up 
towards the stars that shone pale over the roof-tops, he murmureo, 
“ Qfthou, the All-seeing and AH-mercifui !— how it comforts me now 
to think that, though my dreams of knowledge may have sometimes 
obscured the Heavens, I never doubted that Thou wert there J— as 
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lumiiioas and everlastingr, tJiouj^li behind the cloud ! ** So, for a few 
minutes, Ik'. praj;cd silcntl 3 ’*~tlien passed into Helen’s room, and sat 
beside her motionless,^ for she slept. She woke just as Harley 
returned with a physician ; and then Leonard, retuminj to his own 
room, saw amongst his papers the letter he had written to Mr. Dale, 
and mutterinp, “ 1 need not disgrace my calling — 1 netid not be the* 
mendicant now ’’-—held the letter to the flan)e of the candle. And 
while he said tliis, and as the burning tinder dropped on the floor, 
t he sharp hunger, unfelt during his late anxious emotions, gnawed at 
his entrails. Still, even hu^er could not reach that noble pride 
which bad yielded to a sentiment nobler than itsdf— and he smiled, 
as he repeated, “ No mendicant !— the life that I was sworn to 
guard is saved. 1 can raise against Eate the front of Man once 
more.” 


CIIAPTEll XIX. 

A TEW duys alieiwarils, and Helen, removed to a pure air, and 
under the advice of the first physicians, was out of all danger. 

It was a pretty detached cotfage, with its windows looking over 
the wild heaths of Norwood, to v^ich Harley rode daily to watch the 
convaloscencc of his young charge ; an object in lile was already 
found. As she grew better and stronger, he coaxed ber easily into 
talking, and listened to her with pleased surprise. Tlic heart so infan- 
tine, and the sense so womanly, struck him much by its rare contrast 
and cjombmation. Leonard, wnom he had insisted on placing also in 
the cottage, hud .stayed there willii^ly till Helen’s recovery w^as be- 
yond (iuc.stion. Then lie came to Lord L’Estrango, as the latter was 
about one day to l(*avc the cottage, and said, quietly, “Now, iny Lord, 
that Helen is salt;, and now that she w’ill ne^jd me no more, i can no 
longer be a pensioner on your bounty, i return to London.” 

“ You are my visitor, not my pensioner, foolish boy,” said Harley, 
who had already noticed the pride which spoke in that farewell ; 
" come into the garden and let us talk.” 

Ilai’lcy seated himself on a bench on the little lawn; Nero crouched 
at his feet ; Leonard stood beside him. 

“So,” said Lord L’Estrauge, “you would return to London? 
What to do?” 

“ Fulfil my fate.” 

“ And that ? ” ^ 

“I cannot guess. Fate is the Isis whose veil no mortal can ever 
rai.se.” 

“ Yon should be b 9 m for great things,”^ said Harley, abrupth\ " I 
am sure that you write well. I have seen iliat you study w ith pas- 
sion. Better than writing and better than study, you have a noble 
bearl, and the proud desire of indepeudciice. Ijct me see your MSS., 
of -any copies of what you have already printed. Do not hesitate— I 
ask but to be a reader. I don’t pretend to be a patron * it is a w^rd 
lhatc.” 
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Leonard’s eyes sparkled tlirongh their sadden moisture, lie 
brought out his portlblio, placed it on tlie bencli beside Harley, and 
then went softly to the fuilher part of the garden. Nero looked alter 
hiin, and then rose and followed him slowly. Tlie boy seated himself 
on the turf and Nero rested his dull head on the loud hf;ait al the 
r poet. 

Harley took up ilie various papers before him, and read them 
through leisurely. Certainly he was no critic. He was not accus- 
tomed to analyse what pleasfjd or displeased him ; but Ills jierceptions 
W'ero quick, and his taste exquisite^ As he read, his countenance, 
always so genuinely expressive, exhibited now doubt and now admi- 
ration. lie was soon struck by the contrast, in the writings, 
between the pieces that sported with fancy, and those that grappled 
with thought. In the first, tlie young poet seemed so iincoiiscious oi 
his own individuaUly. His imagination, afar and aloft from the 
scenes (^f his suffering, ran riot amidst a paradise of happy golden 
ci’eutions. J3ut in the last, the TniNKEU stood out alone iuid mourn- 
ful, questioning, in troubled sorrow, the hard world on wliich luj 
ga-zed. All in the thought was unsettled, iuimjltuous; all in the 
faiicj serene and peaceful. The genius seenwid divided into twain 
shapes ; the one batliing its wings amidst the starry dews of heaven ; 
the other wandering “melancholy, slew,” amidst desolate and bound- 
less sands. liai-lcy gently laid down the paper and mused a little 
while. Then he rose and walked to Leonard, gazing on his comit-c- 
nauee as ho neared the boy, with a new and a aceptT int-eresf;. 

“1 luivo read your papers’* he said, “and recognise ni them tivo 
men, belonging to two worlas, essentially distinct.” 

Leonard started, and murmured, “True, true ! ” ^ 

“ 1 apprehend,” resumed Harley, “ tliat one of these men must 
cither destroy tlic other, or that the two must become fused and bar- 
monised into a single existence. Get your hat., mount my groom’s 
horse, and come with me to Loudon ; we will convt.Tso by the way. 
Look you. I believe you and 1 agree in this, that the fij*st object of 
every nobler spiiil is independence. It is towards this iiKltipeudence 
that 1 alone presume to assist you ; and this is a service \mch the 
proudest inau can receive without a blush.” 

Leonard lificd his eyes towards Harley’s, and those eyes swam 
with grateful tears j but his heart wfis too full to answer. 

“ 1 am not ouc ot those,” said Hmley, when tlicy were on the roftd, 
“who think that because a youug man wrilcs poetry lie is fit for 
notliiug else, mid that he must be a poet or a paujKir. I have said 
that in you there seem to me to be two men, the man of the Actual 
world, tlic man of the Ideal. To each of those men 1 can offer asepa- 
ratc career. The first is perhaps the more tiunpling, Ji, is the inte- 
rest of the state to draw into its service all tijc talent and industry it 
can obtain ; and under his native state cvenr citizem of a free country 
should be prf)ud to take service. I have a friend who is a minister, 
and who is known to encourage talcnt—Audley Egertnii. I have but 
to Ay to him, ‘ There is a young man who will well repay to fee 
government whatever the government bestows on him ; ’ juid you will 
rise to-moiTOw independent in means, and with fair occasions to 
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attain to fortune and distinction. This is one offer— what say you 
to it?” 

Leonard thought bitterly of his interview with Audley Egeiton. 
and the niinislci'^s proffered crown-piece. He shook his he^ and 
rej>licd- 

“ Oh, my Lord, how liave I deserved such kindness P Do with me 
whai you \pil ; but if I liave the option, I would rather follow my * 
own calling. This is not the ambition that inflames me.” 

“ Hear, then, the other offer. I have a friend with whom I am less 
iritiunate than Lgerton, and who has nothing in his gift to bestow. 1 
speak of a man of letl^rs— Henry Norreys— of whom you have doubt- 
l(iss heard, who, 1 should say, conceived an interest in you when he 
observed you reading at the book-stdl. I have often heard liim sav, 

' that literature fis a profession is misunderstood, and that rightly 
followed, with the same pains and the same prudence which are 
brought t o Ijcar on otlier professions, a competence at least can be 
always ultimately obtained.’ Eut the way may be long and tedious — 
mid it leads to no jjower but over thought ; it rarely attains to 
wealth ; and, though reputation may be certain, FamCy such as poets 
dream of, is tljc lot of few. What say you to this course ? ” 

“i\ly Lord, 1 decide,” said Leonard, firmly, and then, his young 
face lighting \ip with cuthuskism, he exclaimed, “Yes, if, as you say, 
there be two men within me, I feel that were 1 condemned wholly to 
the meelKiiiieril and practical world, one “would indeed destroy the 
other. .iViid the conqueror would be the ruder and the coarser. Let 
me pursue th(;se ideas that, though they have but flitted imross me, 
vague :»nd Ibrniless — liavc ever soared towards the sunlight. No 
matter whether or not ihtiv lead to fortune or to fame, at least they will 
lead me upward ! knowledge for itself I desire — what care I if it be 
not power ! ” 

“ Euougli,” said Harley, w'ith a pleased smile at bis young compa- 
nion's outburst. “As you decide so shall it be settled. And now 
permit me, if not impertinent, to ask you a few questions. Your name 
IS Leonard Eairficldr” 

The hoy blushed deeply, and bowed his head as if in assent. 

“ Helen says j ou are self-taught ; for the rest she refers me to you; 
tliiiiking, perhaps, that 1 should esteem you less— rather than yet 
more highly— if she said you were, as 1 presume to conjecture, of 
humble birth.” 

“ My birth,” said Leonard, slowly, " is very— very— humble.” 

The name of Pairlield is not unknown to me. Tliere was one 'if 
that narii(j who married into a family in Lansmerc — married an 
Avencl,” continued Harley, and his voice quivered. “ You change 
countenance. Oh, could your mother’s name have been Avenel ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Leonard, between his set teeth. Harley laid his hand 
on the boy’s shoulder. “ Then, indeed, I Jiavc a claim on you— then, 
indeed, we are friends. Lhave a right to serve any of that family.” 

Leonard looked at liim in surprise. 

, “ For,”^ continued Harley, recovering himself, “ they alw;aya 

served my family • and my recollections of Lansmerc, though boyish, 
aie indebulc.” lie spurred on his horse as the words closed— ana 
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again there was a long pause ; but from tliat time Harhsy always 
spoke to Leoniird in a soft voice, and often gaz(;d on him with earnest 
and kindly eyes. 

TJiey reached a house in a central, though not fashionable street. 
A man-servant of a singularly {prave and awful aspect opened the 
door—a man who had lived all his life with authors. Poor fellow, he 
was indeed prematurely old ! The care on his lip and the pomp on 
his brow — no mortal’s pen can describe ! 

“ Is Mr. Norreys at home ? ” asked Harley. 

“He is at home— to his friends, my Lcn-d,” answered tlie man, 
majestically; and he stalked across' the hall wilh the step of a Daii- 
geau ushering some Montmorenci into the ijreseiicc of iMtis Iv Cn'Ui}d. 

“Stay —show tliis gentleman into another room. I will go lii‘.-»t 
into the library ; wait for me, Leonard.” The man nodd(;d, and (jon- 
ducted Leonard into the dining-room. Tlien pausing before the door 
of the library, and listening an instant, as if feartul to disturb some 
mood of inspiration, opened it very softly. To liis ineffable disgust, 
l^rley pushed before, and entered abruptly. It was a large room, 
lined with books from the floor to the ceiling. Books were on all the 
tables— hooks wore on all the chairs. Harley seated himself on a 
folio of llalcigh’s History of the ‘World, and erfed-- 

“ I have brought you a treasure !” 

^ “ AVliat is it ? ” said Non*eys, goodhumourcdly, looking up fron^ 
his desk. 

A mind ! ” 

“ A mind ! ” echoed Norreys, vaguely. “ Your own ? ” 

“ Pooh-— 1 have none— I have only a heart and a fancy. Listen. 
You remcmbei the boy we saw reading at the book-stall. 1 have 
caught liira for you, and you shall train him into a man. I have ihc 
warmest interest in his future— for i know some of his family— and 
one of that family was very dear to me. As for money, he has not a 
shilling, and not a shilling would he acceiit gratis from you or me 
cither. But he comes with bold heart to work— aud wQrk you must 
find him.” Harley then rapidly told his friend of the two oilers he 
had made to Leonard — and Leonard’s choice. 

“ This promises very well ; for letters a man must liave a strong 
vocation as he should have for law — will do all that you Avisli.” 

Harley rose with alertness— sliook Norreys cordially by tlic hand- 
hurried out of the room, and returned with Leonard. 

Mr. Norreys eyed the young man with attention. lie 'was naturally 
rather severe than cordial in his manner to strangers— contrasting in 
this, as in most things, the poor vagabond Burley. But he was a .good 
judge of the human countenance, and he liked Leonard’s. After a 
pause he held out his hand. 

^ “Sir,” said he, “Lord L’Estrange tcUs me that you wish to enter 
literature as a calling, and no doubt to study it as an art. I may 
help you in this, and yon meanwhile can hAj) me. 1 want on amanu- 
ensis — offer yon that place. The salary wul be proportioned to the 
serviiAes you w^ill render me. I have a room in my house at your 
disposal. When 1 first came up to London, 1 made tlic same choice 
that I hear you have done. 1 have no cause, even in a worldly poini; 
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of view, i.o repent my choice. It gave me an income larger than my 
wants. 1 trace my success to these maxiins, which arc ajpplicable to 
all professions — Isf^ Never to trust to genius for what cauTbe obtained 
by labour ; 2dly, I'* ever to profess to teacli what we have not studied 
to understand ; Srdly, Never to engage our w'ord to what we do not 
our bbst to execute. 

“With these rules, literature— provided a man does not mistake « 
his vocation for it, and wdll, under good advice, go through the pre- 
liminary discipline of luitural powers, whicii all vocations retpiire— is 
as good a calling as any other. Without them, a shoehlack^s is 
infbiitely better.” 

“ Possibly enough,” muttered Haidey ; “ but there liave been great 
writers who observed none of your maxims.” 

“ Great writers, probably, but very unenviable uicii. !My Lord, my 
Lord, don’t corrupt the i)upil you bring to me.” Harley smiled ajul 
took lus departure, and left Genius at school with Common Scusc and 
Experience. 


CHAPTER XX. 

AViiiLE Leonard Fairlield lifwi been obscurely wresiling against 
])overty, neglect,, bunge,r, and dread temptation, bright Imd be^ 
the oiK-ning day, and smooth the upward path, of Randfil Leslie, 
(kirtanily no youug man, able and ambitious, could enter life under 
fairer auspices ; the connection aud avowed favourite of a popular and 
energtitic statesman, the brilliant writer of a political worlc, that had 
lifted him ut once into a station of his own— received aud courted in 
those highest circles, to wliich neither rank nor fortune aiom; sullices 
for a familiar passport— the circles above fasliion itself— lll(^ circles of 
X'OWEii — with eveiy facility of augmenting information, ami learning 
the world hctiincs through Ihc &lk of its acknowledged masters,— 
Randal had but t 9 move straight ouward, and success was sure, liui 
his tortuous spirit delighted in scheme and iutrigue for their own 
sake. In scheme iuid intrigue he baw shorter paths to fortune, if not 
to fame, llis besetting sin was sdso his besetting weakness. He did 
not aspire — he emeted. Though in a far higher social position than 
Prank llazcldean, despite the worldly prospects of his old school- 
fellow, he coveted the very tiling that kept Prank Hazeldeau below 
him— coveted his idle gaieties, fils careless pleasures, his very waste 
of youth. Thus, also, Ilandal less aspired to Audlcy Egerton’s repute 
tlian he coveted Aualey Egerton’s wealth and pomp, his princely 
expenditure, and liis Castle Rackrent in Grosveiior Square. It was 
the misfortune of liis birth to be so near to both these fortunes— near 
to that of Leslie, as the future head of tliht fallen house,— near even 
to that of llazcldean, sindb, as we have seen before, if the S(|uirc had 
no sou, llandaVs descent from the Hazddeaii’s suggested himself as 
tHe OTIC on wdiom these broad lands should devolve. Most young 
men, brought* into intimate contact with Audley iE^ertou, would 
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have felt for that personage a certain loyal and admiring, if not very 
affectionate respect. For tliere was something grand in Egerton — 
something that commands and fascinates the y 9 ung. llis determined 
course, his energetic vriil, his almost regal liberality, contrasting a 
simplicity in person^ tastes and habits tliat was almost au8tere*'-diis 
rare and seemingly unconscious power of charming even the women 
most wearied oinomage, and persuading even the men most obdurate 
to counsel— all served to invest the practical man with those spells 
whihh are usually confined to tlm ideal one. But, indeed, Andltiv 
Egerton was an Ideal — ^the ideal of the Practical. Not the mere 
vmgar, ploddii^, red-tape machine of jjctty business, but the man of 
strong sense, inspired by indexible energy, and guided to definite 
earthly objects. In a dissolute and corrupt fonu of govemiucut, 
under a decrepit monarchy, or a vitiated republic, Audley Egerton 
might have been a most dangerous citizen; for nis ambition was 
so resolute^, and his sight to its ends was so dear. But there is 
something m public life in England wliich compels the really ambi- 
tious man to honour, unless nis eyes are mundiced and oblique, 
like Bandal Leslie’s. It is so nccessa^ in England to be a gentle- 
man. And thus Egerton was emphatically considered a gentleman. 
Without the least pride in other matters, with little apparent sensi- 
tiveness, touch him on the point of gentleman, and no one so sensitive 
and so proud. As Bandal saw more of him, and watched his moods 
with the lynx-eyes of the household spy. he could perceive that this 
hard mechanical man was subject to fits of melancholy, even of gloom ; 
and though they did not last long, there was even in nis habitual cold- 
ness an evidence of something compressed, latent, painful, Ijing deep 
within his memory. This would have interested the kindly feelmgs of 
a grateful heart. But Bandal detected and watched it only as a clue 
to some secret it might profit him to gain. Eor Bandal Leslie hated 
Egerton ; and hated him the more because, with all his book know- 
ledge and his conceit in his own talents, he could not despise his 
patron — ^because he had not vet succeeded in making his patron the 
mere tool or stepping-stone — ^oecause he thought that Egerton’s keen 
eve saw through nis wily he^. even while, as if in profound disdain, 
the minister helped the proUge. But this last suspicion was unsound. 
Eg^on had not detected Leslie’s corrupt and treacherous nature. 
1& might have other reasons for keeping him at a certain distance, 
but be inquired too little into Bandy’s feelings towards himself to 
question the attachment, or doubt the sincerity, of one who owed to 
him so much. But that which more than all embittered Banded’s 
feelings towards Egerton, was the careful and deliberate frankness 
with which the latter had, more than once, repeated and enforced the 
odious announcement, that Bandal had nothmg to expect from the 
ministcr’s—wiLL;— nothing to expect from that wealth which glared 
in the hungry eyes of the pauper heir to the Leslies of Booo. To 
whom, then, could Egerton mean to devisf his fortune P To whom 
but Frank Hazeldean. Tet Audley took so Ettle notice of liis nephew 
— seemed so indifferent to him, that that supposition, however natural 
was exposed to doubt. The astuteness ot Bandal was perplexed. 
Mttiiiwhile, however, the less he himself could rely upon Egerton for 
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fortune, the move he revolved the jwssible chances of ousting Trank 
from the inheriUnce of Hazeldean— in part, at least, if not wholly. To 
one less scheming, crafty, and remorseless than Randal Leslie such a 
project would have seemed the wildest delusion. But tl>crc was 
sornetbing fearful in the manner in which tliis young man sought to 
turn knowledge into power, and make the study of all weakness 
ill others subservient to his own ends. He wormed himself tliorouglily • 
into Frank’s confidence, lie learned, through Frank, all the Squire*s 
peculiarities of thought and temper, and pondered over each word in 
The father’s letters, wliich the son gradually got into the habit of 
showing to the perfidious eyes j5f his friend. Randal saw that the 
‘iquire had two cfiaracteristics, which are veiy common amongst 
proprietors, and which might be invoked as antagonists to his warm 
iat herly love. First, the Siiuire was as fond of his estate as if it were 
a living thing, and part of his own tlcsh rind blood ; and in his lecture 
To Frank upon the sin of extravagance, the Squire always lot out this 
ioible What was to become of the estate if it fell into the hands 
of a spendthril't ? No man sliould make ducks and drakes of Hazel- 
dean : let Frank beware of ihat!^ Secondly, the Squire was not 
only fond of Ids lands, but he was jealous ol them — that jealousy 
vviiieh even tlio teiiclercst fatlicrs sometimes entertain towai'ds their 
natural heirs. Ho could not hour the notion that Frank should count 
on his death ; and he seldom closed an admonitory letter without re- 
peating the information that Ilivzcldcau Avas not*en tailed ; that it was 
ids to do with as lie ])lcasod through life and in death. Indirect 
menace of this natui’c rather wimndcd and galled than intimidated 
Frank ; for the young man was extremely generous and high-spirited 
by natiue, and was always move disposed to soii'.e indiscretion after 
such Avaridngs to Ids self-interest, us if to show that those were the 
last kinds of appeal likely to influence him. By the help of such in- 
sights into the character of fatlicr and son, Randal thought he saw 
gleams of daylight illumining his own ch^ce to the lauds of Ilazel- 
dcau. Meanw hile ii a])pea.red to him obvious that, come what might 
of it, his own interests could not lose, and might most probably gain, 
by Avhatcver coidd alienate the Squii*e from Ms natmnl heir. Accord- 
ingly, though Avith coiisuinuiate tact^ he instigated Frank toAvards the 
very excesses* most calculated to irritate the Squire, uU the while ap- 
pearing rather to give the counter iMvice, and ncA^er sharing in any of 
the foDies to Avhicn he conducted Ids thoughtless friend. In this he 
worked chiefly through others, introduemg Frank to every acquaint- 
ance most dangerous to youth, either from the wit that laughs at pru- 
dence, or the spurious luagnificciico that subsists so handsomely upon 
bills endor^d by friends of great expectations.” 

The minister and his ^raUge were seated at bieakfask the first read- 
ing the newspaper, the last glancing over his letters : for Randal had 
arrived at the dignity of receiving many letters— ay, and notes too, 
three-comcjred and fantastically embossed. *Egerton uttered an excla- 
mation, and laid down th<9 newspaper. Randal looked up from his 
correspondence. The minister had sunk into one of his absent 
reVteries. 

After a long silence, observing that Egerton did not return to iSba 
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ncwsmper, Ranclal said, "ELcm— sir, I have a note from Eraiik 
Hozeldean, who wants much to sec me ; his father has arrived in 
town unexpectedly.” 

“ WJiat brings him here ?” asked Egerton, still abstractedly. 

“ Why, it seems that he has heard some vague reports of poor 
EranVa extravagance, and Eni;Jc is rather afraid, or ashamed, to*ineet 
r him.” 

" Ay— a very great fault extravagance in the young ’—destroys 
independence; ruins or enslaves the future. Great fault — very! 
And what does^ youth want that it should be extravc^ant ? Has it 
not everything in itself merely becau§e it w Youth is youth — what 
needs it more ?” 

Egerton rose as he said this, and retired to liis writing-table, and 
in ms turn opened his correspondence. Randal took up the news- 
paper, and endeavoured, hut in vain, to conjecture what had excited 
the minister's exclamation, and the reverie that succeeded it. 

Egerton suddenly and sharply turned round in his chair — “ If you 
have done with the Times, have the goodness to place it here.” 

Randal had just obeyed, when a knock at the street-door was heard, 
and presently Lord Luistrangc came into the room, -with somewhat 
a quicker step, and somewhat a gayer mien than usual. 

Audlcy's hand, as if mcchamc^y, fell upon the newspaper— fell 
upon that pai-t of the columns devoted to Dirths, deaths and mar- 
riages, Randal stood by, and noted; then, bowing to L'Estrange, 
left the room. 

“ Audley,” said L'Estrange, " I have had an adventure since? 1 saw 
you — an adventure that re-opened tlie past, and may inlluence my 
future.” 

“How?” 

“ In the first place, I have met with a relation of— of— the Avcncls ” 

“ Indeed ! Whom— Richard Avenel P” 

“ Richard— Richard— who is he ? Oh, I remember ; the vrild lad 
who went off to America ; but that was when I was a mere child.” 

“Hiat ^chard Avenel is now a rich, thriving trader, and his 
marriage is in this newspaper — ^married to an Honourable Mrs. 
M'Catchley. Well— in this country— who should plume hmiself on 
birth?” 

“ You did not say so always, Egerton,” replied Harley, mth a tone 
of mournful reproach. 

“ And I say so now, pertinently to a Mrs. M'Catchley, not to the 
eir of the L'Estranges. Rut no more of these — ^thesc Avenels.” 

„ “ Yes, more of them. I tcR you 1 have met a relation of theirs— a 
h^hew of— of ” 

“ Rich^d Avenel’s ? ” inteiTuptedEgert,oii : and then added, in the 
^slow, deliberate, argumentative tone in which he was wont to speak 
in public, “Richard Avenel, the trader! I saw him once— a pre- 
suming and intolerable man'! ” 

“ The nephew has not those sins. He is full of promise, of modesty 
yet of pride. And his countenance— oh, Egerton, he has Ket 
eyes.”^ 

Egert on made no answer, and Harley resumed— v 
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** 1 had thoufflit of placiug him under your care. I knew you would 
provide for liim,” 

“I will. Bi-ing liim hither,” cried Efrerton, eagerly, "All that I 
can do to prove my— regard for a wish of yours.” 

Harley pressed nis friend’s hand warmly. 

I thank you from my heart ; the Audley of my boyhood speaks 
now. But the young man has decided otherwise ; and I do^ not * 
blame him. Nay, 1 rejoice that he chooses a career in which, if he 
find hardship, he may escape dependence.” 

"And that career is 

"Lctlers.” 


“Ijcttcrs— literature ! ” exclaimed the statesman. "Beggary { No 
no, HfU’ley, this is your absurd romance.” 

" It will not be Beggary, and it is not my romance : it is the boy’s. 
Leave him alone ; he is my care and my charge henceforth. He is oi 
her blood, and I said that he had her eyes.” 

A But you arc going abroad; let me know where be is; I will 
watch over liim.” 

“ And unsettle a right ambition for a wrong one P No — ^j'ou sliaU 
know nothing of Mm tilL he can proclaim liimself. I think that day 
will come.” 

Audley mused a moment, and then said, "Well, perhaps yon are 
right. After all, as you say. independence is a gri^at blessing, and 
my ambition has not rendered myself the better or llie happier.” 

" Yet, my jKjor Audley, you ask me to be .imbilious.” 

"T only wish you to be consoled,” cried Egeilon, with passion. 

"I wifi try to be so ; and by the help of a milder remedy than 
yours. I said that my adventure might influence my future: it 
brought me acquainted not only with the young man I speak of, but 
the most winning, airoclicmate child — a giri.” 

" 3 s tliis child an Aveuel too ? ” 

" No, slie is of gentle blood— a soldier’s daughter ; the daughter of 
that Captain Digby on whose bclialf I was a petitioner to your 
patronage. He is dead, and in djiug, my name was on his bps. He 
meant me. doubtless, to be the guardian to Ms orphan, 1 shall be so. 
I have at last an object in life,” 

" But can yon seriously mean to take this child with yon abroad P ” 

" Seriously, I do.” 

"And lodge her in your own house P ” 

" Eor a yeiir or so wiiile she is yet a child. Then, os she approaches 
, youth, I slis^ place her elsewhere.” ^ 

" Yon may grow to love her. Is it clear that she will love yon ? — 
not mistake gratitude for love P It is a veiy hazardous experiment.’^’ 

" So was William the Norman’s — still ne was WiUiaDi. the Con- 
queror. Thou biddest me move on from the Past, and be consoled, 
yet thou wouldst make me as inapt to progress aa the mule in Slaw- 
kenbergius’s tale, with t^ cursed iuteriocutions, ‘Stumbling, by 
St. Nicholas, every step. Why, at tMs rate, we shall be ail nij^t in 
getting into — ’ Happiness ! Listen,” continued Harlej^ setting off, 
fall pelt, into;one of his wild, whimsical hiunonrs. "One of the 
sous of the prophets in Israel, felling wood near the River Jordan, 

vou 2 0 
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his hatchet forsook the hdve. and fell to the bottom ol the river ; so 
he prayed to have it again fit but a small reciuest, mai-k you) ; 
apd having a strong faith, he did not throw the hatchet after the 
helve, but the helve after the hatchet. Presently, two great miraeles 
were seen. Up spi^s the hatchet from the bottom of the water, 
and fixes itself to its old acquaintance, the helve. Now, Had he 
wished to coach it up to heaven in a fieij cliariot. like Ehas, be as 
rich as Job, strong ^ Samson, and bcautuul as Absalom, would he 
have obtained the wi^ do you think ? In truth, my friend, 1 ques- 
tion it very much.” 

“ I can*t comprehend what yon mean. vSad stuff you are talking.” 

** I cannot hc^^ that ; Eabehds^ is to be blamed for it. 1 am 
ouoting him, anefit is to be found in his Prologue to the Chapters on 
tne Moderation of Wishes. And a propos of ‘ moderate wishes in point 
of hatchet/ I want you to understand that I ask but little from 
Heaven. 1 ding but the helve after the hatchet that has sunk into 
the silent stream. 1 want the other half of the weapon that is buried 
fathom deep, and for want of which the thick woods darken round me - 
by the Sacred Biver, and I can catch not a glimpse of the stars.” 

"In plain lilnglish,” said Audley Egerton, "you want— ” he stopped 
short puzzled. 

"I want my purpose and my will, and my old charact(3r, and the 
nature God gave me. I want the half of my soul wliieh has fallen 
from me. I want such love as may replace to me the vanished affec- 
tions. Reason not — throw the helve after the hatchet.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Randal Leslie, on leaving Audley, repaired to Prank’s lodgings, 
and after being closeted with the young Guardsman an hour or so, 
took his way to Limner’s hotel, and asked for Mr. Hazeldeim. He 
was shown mto the coffee-room, while the waiter went upstairs with 
his car^ to see if the Squire was within, and discngaj«{d. The Times 
newspaper lay sprawling on one of the tables, and Randal, leaning 
over it, looked with attention into the column containing birtlis, 
deaths, and marriages. But in that long and miscellaneous list, he 
could not conjecture the name which had so excited Mr. Egertou’s 
interest. 

“Vexatious!” he muttered; "there is no knowledge which has 
power more useful than that of the secrets of men.” 

He turned as the waiter entered, and said that Mr. Hazeldean 
would be glad to see him. 

As Randal entered the. drawing-room, the Squire, shaking hands 
with him, looked towards* the door as if expecting some one else, 
and lus honest face assumed a blank expression of disappointment 
whemthe door closed, and he found that Randal was unaccompanied. 

"Well,” said he, bluntly, “I thought your old schoolfellow. Prank, 
aaifiht have been with yon.’^ 
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Have not you seen him yet, sir ? ” 

“No, 1 came to town this morning; travelled outside the mail: 
sent to his barracks, })ut the young gentleniiiu docs not slem) there— ' 
has an u^)artiucnt of his own; he never t(>ld me tiiat. We are a 
plain family, the Hazcldcans --young sir; and 1 hate being kept in 
the dark, by my own son, too." 

Randal made no answer, but looked sorrowful. The Squire, who* 
had never before seen his kinsman, had a vague idea that it was not 
polii.e to entertain a stranger, though a connection to himself, wi^ 
Lib family troubles, and so resumed good-naturedly. 

“ 1 am very ^lad to make your acquaintance at last, hir. Leslie. 
You know, 1 hope, that you have good Hazeldean blood in your 
veins ? ” 

Kakdal (smiling). — I am not likely to forget that ; it is the boast 
of our pedigree. 

Squiue (hearRly). — Shake hands arain on it, my boy. You don't 
want a friend, since my grandee of a half-brother has taken you up; 
but if cv(jr you bliould, Hazeldean is not veiy far from Rood. Can't 

f rt on with your hdher at all, my lad — ^rnore's the pity, for I tliink 
could have given him a hint or two as to the improvement of his 
proi)crty. If he would plant those ugly commons — larch and fir soon 
come into profit, sir ; and there are some low lands about Rood that 
would take mighty kindly to draining. ^ 

Randal. — My poor father lives a life so retired, and you cannot 
wonder at it. Fallen trees lie still, and so do fallen families. 

Squhus. — ^F allen families can get Uj) agjiin, which fallen trees 
can’t. 

Randal. — Ali, sir, it often takes the energy of generations to 
repair the thriftlessncss and extravagance of a single owner. 

SquiiiE (Ills brow lowering).— That’s veiy true. Frank f.v d d 

extravagant; ticats me very coolly, too — not coming; near three 
o’clock. Jly the bye, I suppose he told you where I was, otherwise 
how did you find me out ? 

Randal (^leluctantly). — Sir, he did; and to speak frankly, I am 
not surprised that he has not yet appeared. 

SquiRE.~Fli ! 

Ran d al.— W c hav e grown very intimate. 

Squire.— So lie writes me word— and 1 am glad of it. Our mem- 
ber, Sir John, tells me you are a very clever fellow, and a very steady 
one. And Frank says tliat he wishes he Jiad your prudence, if he 
can’t have your talents. IIo has a good heart, Frank [added the 
lather, itdeiitingly]. But zounds, sir, you say you are not surprised 
he has not come to welcome his own father I 
“ My dear sir,’’ said Randal, “you wrote word to Frank that you 
had heal'd fi*c)m Sir John and others of his goings-on, and that you 
were noi, satisfied with his replies to your letters.** 

“Well.” . 

“ And then you suddenly come up to town.” 

• “Well.” 

“Well. And Frank is ashani ed to meet you. For, as you say, he has 
been CAlravagaul, and he has exceeded his allowance ; and knowing 
2 c 2 
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my respect for yon, and my great affection for himself, he has asked 
me to prepare you to receive his coiifession and forg'ive him. I know 
I am taking a great liberty. I have no right to interfere between 
father and son ; out pray—pray thmk I mean for the best.” 

“Humph!” said the Smiirc, recovering himself very slowly," and 
^ showing evident pain, “1 knew already that IVaiik had spent more 
|han he ought; but I tliink he should not have employed a lliird 
person to prepare me to forgive him. (Excuse me— lio offence.) 
And if lie wanted a third person, was nol. there his own nmtherr 
What the devil! Lfiriiig up] am I a tynuit— a bishaw — tiiat my 
own son is afraid to speiik to me f Gad, rll give it him ! ” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said Pnndal, assuming at once that air of autho- 
rity which superior intellect so well cairics off and excuses, “but I 
strongly advise you not to express any anger at Prank's eontidciicc in 

tmnK or fiis extravagance, l nave saved liira irom many an incliscic!=' 
tion, and many a debt— a young man will listcm to one of his own age 
so much more readily than even to tlie kindest friend of graver years. 
Indeed, sir, 1 speak for vour sake as well as for Prank's. Lei me 
keep this influence over him ; and don’t reproach linn for the confi- 
dence he placed in me. Nay, let him rather think that I have 
softened any displeasure you might ofherwise liavc felt.” 

There scjcmed so much good sense in what Panda) said, and the 
kindness of it seemed so disinterested, that the Squire’s native 
shrewdness was deceived. 

"You are a fine young fellow,” said he, “and T am very much 
obliged to vou. Well, 1 suppose there is no putt-ing old Ti(‘ads upon 
young shoulders ; and I promise you I’ll not say an angrj^ word to 
Prank. 1 dare say, poor boy, be is very much afflicted, and I long 
to shake hands vrith him. So, set his mind at case.” 

“Ah, sir,” said Panda], with much apparent emotion, “your son 
may well love you ; and it secmis to be a hard matter for so kind a 
heart as yours to preserve the proper firmness with him.” 

“Oh, I can be firm enough,’’ quoth the Squire — " especially when 
I don’t see liim — handsome dog that he is ; very like Ids mother — 
don’t you thiuk so P ” 

“ 1 never saw his mother, sir.” 

“ Gad I Not seen my Harrj' ? No mqjre you have ; you must 
come and pay us a visit. 1 suppose my half-brother will let you 
come ?” 

“To be sure, sir. Will you not call on him while you are in 
town?” 

. “Not I. He would think I expected to get something from the 
Government, TeU him the ministers must go on a little better, if 
they want my vote for their member. Put go. I see you are impa- 
tient to tell Prank that alPs forgot and forgiven. Come and dme 
with him here at six, and let him Ering his kills in his pocket. Oh. 1 
shan’t scold him.” 

“Why, as to that,” said Pandal, smiling^ “I think (forgive irfe 
y still) that you should not take it too easily ; just as I think that you 
Ir bad better not blame him for his very natural and praiseworthy shams 
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:n approaching vou, so I tliiiuc, also, tliat you should do nothing tliat 
woiutt tend to diminish that shame — it is sucli a check on liiin. And 
l.iiereforc, if you can eoiitrivo to alfect to be angry with him for his 
extravagance, it will do good.” 

‘^You speak like a book, and I’ll try my best.” 

” If you threaten, for instance, to take liiin out of the army, ain^ 
settle him in the country, it would liave a very good cfleet.” 

“ Wliat ! would he think it so great a punishment to come home 
and live with his iiarents ?” 

“ 1 don’t say that ; but he is naiui*ally so fond of London. At his 
age, and ^yith liis large inheritaiico, tAat is natural.” 

“ Inheritance !” said the Sr|uire., moodily — ” inheritance I he is not 
thinking of that, 1 trust. Zounds, sir. 1 have as good a life as his 
own. inheritance !— to be sure the uasiuo property is entailed on 
iiiin • but as for the rest, sir, I am no tenant for life, 1 could leave 
the Hazoldean lands to my ploughman, il' I chose it. luheritauce, 
indeed!” 

" My dear sir, I did not mean to imply that Erank would entertain 
the unnatuTid and monstrous idea of- calculating on your death ; and 
all we liave to do is to get liim to sow his wild oats as soon as pos- 
sible — ^marry, and settle down into the country. For it would be a 
thousand pities if his town habits and tastes grow perinaucut — a bad 
thing for the H^iCldcaii propert y, that I A^d,” added Randal, laugh- 
ing, ”1 feel an interest in the old phiee, since my grandmother comes 
of tlie stock, bo, just force yourself to seem angry, and grumble a 
little when you pay the bills.” 

” Ah, all, trust me,” said the Squire, doggedly, and with a very 
altered air. “ I am much obliged to you for these hints, my young 
kinsinau.” And Ids stout himd trembled a little as he extenaed it to 
Randal. 

Leaving Limmer’s, Randal hastened to Frank’s rooms in St. James's 
Street. “ My dear fellow,” said he, when he entered, “ it is very 
fortuiuite that 1 pcvsujided you to let me break matters to your father. 
You might well 'say he was rather passionate • but I have eontrived 
to soothe him. You need not fear that he will not pay your debts.” 

" 1 never feared that ” said Frank, clianging colour, " I only feared 
his anger. Rut, indeed, I ff*ar his kindness stUl more. What a reck- 
less hound 3 have been 1 However, it shall be a lesson to me. Anc 
my debts once paid, I will turn as economical as yourself.” 

“ Quite right, Frank, And, indeed, 1 am a little afraid that, whei 
your father knows the total, he may execute a threat that would be 
very unpleasant to you.” 

What’s that?” 

” IVIake yon sell out, and give up London.” 

"The devil!” exclaimed Frank, with fervent emphasis; "that 
would be treating me like a cliild.” 

"Wliy, it muld make you seem rather ridiculous to your set, 
which is not a very rural one. And you, who like London so much, 
knd are so much the fashion,” 

" Don’t talk of it,” cried Frank, walking to and fro the room iu 
'treat disorder. 
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" Perhaps, on the whole, it mif?ht be well not to say all you owe, »t 
once. If you named lialf the sum, your faflier would let you off with 
a lecture ; and really I tremble at the effect of the total.’* 

" But how shall 1 pay the other half? ” 

“ Oh, you must save from your allowance ; it is a very liberal olle ; 
the tradesmen are not pressing.” 

" No — ^but the cursed bill-brokers ” 

" Always renew to a voimg man of your expectations. And if 1 
get into an office, 1 can always help you, my dear Prank.” 

“ Ah, Eandal, I am not so bad as to take advantage of your friend- 
ship,” said Prank, warmlv. “ But it seems to me mean, after all, 
and a sort of a lie, indeed, disguising the real state of my affairs. 1 
should not have listened to the idea from any one else. But you are 
such a sensible, kind, lionourable follow.” 

“After epithets so flattering, I shrink from the responsibility ol 
advice. But apart from your own interests, 1 should be glad to save 
your father the pain he would feel at knowing the whole ext, cut of 
the scrape you have got into. And if it entailed on you the necessity 
to lay by— and give up Hazard, and not be security for other imm — 
why it would be the best thing that could happen. Really, too, it 
seems hard upon Mr. Hazeldcan, that he should be the only sufferer, 
and (piitc just that yon should bear half your own burdens.” 

“ So it IS, Randal ; that did not strike me before. I will take your 
counsel ; and now I will go at once to Limmer’s. My dear father ! 
I hope he is looking well ?” 

“ Oh, very. Such a contrast to the sallow Londoners ! But I think 
you had better not go till dinner. Ue has asked me to meet you at 
six. I will call for you a little before, and we can go together. This 
will prevent a gnjiit deal of gene and constraiiif,. Oood-Dyc till then. 
Ila ! by the way. I think if I were you, I would not take the matter 
too seriously and pcnitcntially. You see, the bcvst of latliers like to 
keep their sons under their thumb, as the saying is. And if yon wjuit 
at your age to pre.serve your independence, and not be ImiTied off 
and buried in the country, like a schoolboy in disgrace, a little manli- 
, ness of bcjaring would uot be amiss. You can think over it.” 

The dinner at Limmer’s went off very differently from what it 
ought to liavc done. Randal’s words had sunk deep, and rankled 
sorely in the Squire’s mind ; and that impression imparted a certain 
coldness to his manner wliich belied the ncarty. forgiving, generous 
, impulse with wliich he had come up to Loudon, and which even 
Randal had not yet altogether whispered away. On the other hand. 
Prank, embarrassed both by the sense of disingenuonsness, and a 
desire “ not to take the thing too seriously,” seemed to the Squire 
ungracious aud thankless. 

After dinner the Squire be^an to hum and haw; and Prank to 
colour up aud slirink. Both felt discomposed by the presence of a 
third person ; till, with an art and address ’<^oi*thy of a oetter cause, 
. Randal himself broke the ice, aud so contrived to remove the restrainj 
he hairbefore imposed, that at length each was heartily glad to have 
matters made clear and brief by his dexterity and tact. 

-:vPrank*s debts were uot, in rewty, large; and when he named i^ehalJ 
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of them— lookinj? down in slmme— the Squire, agreeably sui’prised.was 
about to express himself with a liberal heartiness that would nave 
opened his son’s excellent heart at once to him. But a waruiug look 
from Hand! il checked the impulse ; and the Squire thought it right, aa 
he*had promised, to affect an anger he did not feel, and let fall the 
unlucky threat, that it was all very well once in a way to exceed to 
ailowance ; but if Frank did not, in future, show more sense than to 
be led away by a set of London sharks and coxcombs, he must cut 
tlie army, comb home, and take to farming.” 

Frank imprudently exclaimed, “Oh, sir, I have no taste for fac- 
ing. And after London, at my age, the country would be so horribly 
dull.” 

“ Aha ! ” said tlie Squire, very grimly — and he thrust back into his 
pocket-book some extra bank-notes which his lingers had itched to 
add to those ho had already counted out. “ 'Hie country is terribly 
dull, is it? Moiiev g()(!S there not upon foil i('s and vices, but upon 
employing honest labourers, find increasing the wealth of the nation. 
It does not please you to spend money in that way : it is a pity you 
slunild over 00 plagued with such duties.” 

“ My dear fat her ” 

" Hold your tongue, you puppy. Oh, I dare say, if you w'cre in my 
shoes, you would cut clown the oaks, and mortgaL^e tJu? property — 
sell it, for whiit I kiiow—fdl go on a cast dice ! Aha, sir — very 
well, very well— tlie country is horribly dull, is it ? Pray stay in 
town.” 

“ My dcarMr. Hazeldcan,” said Randal, blandly, and as if with the 
wish t(j turn off into a joke wliat threatened to be serious, “ you must 
not interpret a luusty expression so literally. Why you would make 

Frank asliad as Lord A , who wote word to Ids steward to cut 

down more timber • and when the stevrard replied, ‘ Tlicre arc; only 
three sign-posts left on the whole estate,* wrote back, ‘ ThvyU^e done 
growing at all events — down wdth them ! ’ You ought to know Lord 
A , sir ; so witty ; and—Frank’s particular friend.” 

“Your particular friend. Master Frank? Pretty friends!” — and 
the Squire buttoned up the pocket to w'hich he had transferred his 
note-book, with a determined air. 

“But Pm his friend, too,” said Randal kindlv* “and I preach to 
him properly, I can tell yon.” Then, as if delicately anxious to 
changjo tiic subject, he began to ask questions upon crops, and the 
experiment of bone manure;. He. spoke earnestly, and with^w^/o, yet 
with the deference of one listening to a great practical authority. 
Randtd had spent the afternoon in cramming the subject from agricul- 
tural journals and Parliameutaiy rcjiorts ; and like all practised 
jfeaders, had really learned in a few hours more lhau many a man, 
unaccustomed to study, could gain from books in a >ear. The Squire 
was surprised and pleased at the young scholar’s inibrniation and 
taste IVn* such subjects. * 

“ But, to be sure,” quoth he, with an angry look at poor Frank, 
'‘you have good Hazcldcau' blood in you, and know a beau from a 
tumip.” 

“Why, sir,” said Randal ingenuously, “I am training myself for 
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public life; and what is a public man worth if he do not study the 
agriculture of his country ? ” 

" Right— what is lie w’orth ? Put that question, with my comph*- 
ments, to my half-brother. What stuff he did talk, the other nij^t, 
on the malt tax, to be sure ! ” • 

^ “ Mr. Egcrtoii has had so many other things to think of, that we 
must excuse his want of information upon one topic, how ever im- 
portant. W^ith his strong sense he must acquire that infonnation, 
sooner or later; for he is fond of power; and, sir, knowledge is 
power ! ” 

“Very true; very fine saying,” qitoth the poor Squire, unsuspi- 
ciously, as Randal’s eye rested on Mr. Ilazeldcan’s open face, and 
then glanced towards Frank, who looked sad and bori'd. 

“ Yes,” repeated Randal, “knowledge is powder;” and he shook 
his head wisely, as he passed the bottle to his ho^l. 

fitnllj when the S(iuire, who meant to return to the Hall next moni- 
ing, took leave of Frank, his heart warmed to his son ; and still more 
for Prank’s dejected looks. It was not Randal’s policy to push 
estrangement too far at first, and iu his own presence. 

“ Speak to poor Frank— kindly now, sir — do ; ” whispered he, 
observing the Squire’s watery eyes, as he moved to the w^pdow. 

The S(piire rejoiced to obey, thrust out his hand to his — “ My 
dear boy,” said he, “ there, don’t tret — ^iishaw ! — it out a trille 

after all. Think no more of it.” 

Prank took the hand, and suddenly threw his ai*rti round his father’s 
broad shoulder. if 

“ Oh, sir, you are too good— too good.” His voice trembled 
so, that Randal took alarm, passed by him, and touched him 
mcauingly. 

The Squire pressed his son to his heart — ^heart so large, that it 
seemed to fill the whole width under his broadcloth. 

“ My dear IVank,” said he, half blubbering, “ it is not the money ; 
but, you see, it so vexes your poor mother ; you must be careful iu 
future ; and, zounds, boy, it will bo all yours one day ; only don’t 
Calculate on it ; I could not bear — I could not, indeed.” 

“ Calculate ! ” cried Frank. “ Oh, sir, can you think it ? ” 

“lam so delighted that I had some slight hand in your complete 
I reconciliation with Mr. Hazeldean.” said Randal, as the young men 
walked from the hotel. “1 saw that you were oisheartcued, and I 
told him to speak to you kindly.” 

“ Did you r Ah ! — am sorry he needed telling.” 

“I know his character so well already,” said Randal, “that I flatten- 
myself I can always keep things between you as they ought to b» 
What an excellent man ! ” 

“ The best man in the world,” cried Frank, heartily ; and then, as 
his accents drooped, “ yet lhavc deceived him. I liave a. great mind 
to go back ” 

** Anc^tell liim to give yon twice as much money as you had asked* 
;l6r. He would think you had only seemed so affectionate iu order to 
^'nke him in. Ho, no* Frank— save— la^ hy— economise; iind then 
' # 
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tell him that yon have paid half yonr own debts. Somctliing high- 
minded ill that.” 

So there is. Your heart is as good as your head. Good-night/* 

“ Are you going home so early P Have you no engagements f ” 
None that 1 shall keep.” 

“ Good-night, then.” 

They part(‘,d, and Jtandal walked into one of the fashionable clubs. 
He neared a table, where tlirec or four young men (younger sons, who 
lived in tlie most splendid style, heaven knew how) were stiU over 
their wine. 

Leslie had little in common with these gentlemen, but he forced his 
nature to be agreeable lo them, in consequence of a very excellent 
piece of worldly advice given to him by Audley Lgerlon. ‘‘Never 
let <he dandies call you a prig,” said tlie statesman. “Many a clever 
fellow fails through Ufe, because the silly fellows, whom half a word 
well spoken could make his claqueurs^ turn liini into ridicule. What- 
ever you are, avoid the fault of most reading men : in a word, don’t 
be a prig ! ” 

“Ihave just left Hazcldcim,” saidKandal; “what a good fellow 
he is !” 

“CapitalJ” said the Honourable George Borrowcll. “Wliere 
is hop” 2 

"AVhy, ne is gone lo his rooms. He has^liacl alitfle. scene villi 
his father, a thorough, rough, country squire. * it would ])e an act of 
charity if vou woulAgo and keep him company, or hike liiin with you 
to some place a littld^orn lively than his owm loilgin.gs.” 

“ What ! the old gentleman has beim teasing him ! — a horrid 
shame !— Why Traiik is not extravagant, and he will be very rich 
— ell ? ** 

“An immense property,” said Kandal, “and not a morigage on 
it : an only son,” lie added, turning away. 

Among these young gentlemen there w’os a kindly and most bene- 
volent whisper, and prescutly they all rose, and walked away towurds 
Frank’s lodgings. 

“ The wedge is in the tree,” said Tlandal to himself, “and there is 
a gap alrtsady betwocm the bark and the wood.” 
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CHAPTEll XXn. 


Hajilet L’Estrangb is seated beside Helen at the hittice-^i'infrow 
m the cottage at Norwood. The bloom of revivjnp health is on the 
child's face, and she is listening with a smile, for Harley is sxicakmg 
of Leonard with praise, and of Leonard’s futui*e \^ith hope “And 
*^us,” he continued, '^secure from his former tiials, happy in liis 
oecupation, and pursuing the career he has choseu, we must be 
content, my dear child, to leave him.” 

“Leave hun !” exclaimed Hclcu, and the rose on her cheek faded. 

Hailey was not displeased to see her emotion. Ho \iould have 
been disappointed in ncr heart if it had been less susceptible to 
affection. 

“It is bard on you, Helen,” said he, "to he separated from one 
who has been to >ou as a brother. Do not hate me lor doing so Jlut 
I consider m>'-(‘lr jour gusudian, and ^our home as yet must be mine. 
We are going Irom tins land ol cloud and mist, going as into the 
world of summer. Well, tlial does not content you You weep, my 
child} vou mourn your own fiieud, but do not forget join fathci’s. 
r am alone, and often sad, Helen; vnU jou not comfoit meP You 
press my Imud, but jou must learu to smile og me also. You are bom 
to be tbe Comforter. Comloiieis arc not egotists; they aie alwajs 
cheerful when they console.” 

The voice of Harley was so sweet, and his words went so home to 
the child’s heart, that she looked up and smiled in his face as he 
kissed her ingenuous brow. But then she thought of Leonard, and 
felt so solitary — so bereft — ^that tears burst foith agam. Before llicse 
were dried, Leonard liimself entered, and, obejiiig an iriesistible 
impulse, she sprang to bis arms, and leaning hei head on his shonldei, 
Sqbbid out, “1 am going from jou, bi other— do not grieve — do not 
miss me.” 

Harley was much moved ; he folded his armSj and contemplated 
' tbom both silently — and his own eyes were moist. “Tins heart,” 
' iiioiight he, “ will be worth the winning !” 

^ He diew aside Lconaid, and whispered, “Soothe, but encourage 
imd support her. 1 leave you together ; come to me in the garden 
later.” 


It was nearly an hour before Leonard joined Harh^y. 
t “ She was not weepimr w'hcn you ifti berP” asked L’Estrangc. 

^ “No; she has more fortitude tnan wc might suppose. Heaven 
^jlcnows how that fortitude has supported mine. 1 have promised to 
ISrite to her often.” 

L Harley took two“ strides across the lawn, and Ihen, coming hack to 
WAQpard, said, “Keep your promise, and wiite often for the first 
» would then you to let the coriespundenee drop gra* 

1 — ^Ah! my lord!” 

my young fricmLI wish to lead this fair mind whol y 
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^froTn the sorrows of the Past. I wish Helen to enter, not ahrappiyi: 
but step by step, into a new life. You lovo each other now as 4o ttiro ; 
' shildren— as brother and sister. Hut later, if encouraged, would ' 
love be the same ? And is it not better for both of .you, that youth ’ 
ihould open upon the world with youth’s natural affections free and 
onfoTestalled ?” 

I “ True ! And she is so above me,” said Leonard, mournfully. ^ 
** No one is above him who succeeds in your ambition, Leonard. 
It is not that, believe me.” 

1 Leonard shook his head. 

“Perhaps” said Harley, with^a smile, "I rather feel that you are 
! ftljove me. For wluit vantage-ground is so high as youtli ? Perhaps 
I may become jealous of you. It is well that slie should learn tolike 
one who is to be henceforth her guai'dian and protector. Yet, how 
can she like me as she ought, if her heart is to be full of you P” 

The boy bmved his head; and Harley hastened to change the 
, subject, and speak of letters and of glory. His words were eloquent 
and his voice Kindling : for lie liad l)ccn an enthusiast for fame m his 
boyhood ; and in Leonard’s, his owm seemed to him to revive. But 
the poet’s heart gave back no eebo — suddenly it seemed void and 
desolate. Yet wlicn Leonai-d walked back by tbe moonlight, he 
muttered to liiuiself, “Strange — strange — so mere a child j— this 
cannot be love I Still what else to love is there left to me P” 

And so he paused upon the bridge where ^hc had so often stood 
with H(ilcn, and on which he had found the protector that had given 
to her a home — ^to hhnsclf a career. And life sticmcd very long, aiul 
fame but a dreary phantom. Courage, still, Jjeonard ! Tliese 
the sorrows of the heart that teach thee more than all the precepts- ^, 
of sage and critic. 

Another day, and Helen had left the shores of England, with Ivor 
fanciful and dreaming guardian. Years will pass before our talo 
reopens. Life in all the forms we have seen it travels on. And the \ 
Sqnirc farms and hunts ; and tlie Parson pre^hes and chides and ' 
soothes. And lliccabocca reads his Machiavelli, and sighs and Smika < 
as he moralises on Men and States. And Viohmte’s dark eyes grow . 
deeper and more spiritual in their lustre ; and her beauty takes thought , 
from solitary dreams. And Air. Bichard Avenel has his house in. 
London, and the Honourable Mrs. Avenel her opera-box; an^Lhowi^ 
and dire is their struggle into fashion, and hotly does tbe new man,' ’ 
scorning the aristocracy, pant to become aristocrat. And Audle^r > 
Egertou goes from the office to the Parliament, and drudges, and 
d^ates, and helps to govern the empire in which tlie sun never sets. 
Poor Sun, how tmed he must be— but not more tired than the Gov 
ment ! And Bandal Leslie has an excellent place in the bureau of 
minister, and is looking to the time when he shall resign it to 
into Pai’liamcnt, and on that large arena turn kuoyrled^ into 
And meanwhile, he is much wliere he waS with Aiidl^y Egerton: 
he has established intinij^y with the Sf-fttire' and visited Haze 
twice, and examined the and the map of the property, ar 
' ” ” second tim^kto the Ha-ha. and th ^ 
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)l|fOke& mgh words to his Hacrry about Prank’s continued extras i- . 
ganoo*. and Prank doc^ oonlnme to puisuo pleasure, and i& very; 
miserable, and honiblyin debt And Madame di Jjfijrra has prone | 
trom London to Paris, and taken a tour into Switzerland, and come 
badk to London acaiD, and has grown very mhumto With Eiindal 
Loshc; and llandal has intioduoed hYmk to ]icr; and Prank thinks 
^ her the lovck&t uoman m the woild, and p^rossly slandeicd by certain 
^ evd tonics. And the brotliei ot hhdairic dx Nejna is expected m 
England at last ; suid what with his icpufe for be mt v and lor wealth, 
people anticii)ate a sensation And Leonard, and llai ley, cind Helen r 
Painsnee^-they will all leappear. 








